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NEWS OF JHE WEEK, 


‘HE German Emperor din his visit to England on 
Wednesday. We feel certain we are not exaggerating, 
nor are we in any way using the language of flattery, when we 
say that it has been a very real satisfaction to the British 
people to know that the Emperor has thoroughly enjoyed his 
visit, and what is more, has been benefited in health by the 
quiet and charm of the Hampshire coast. The German 
Emperor personally has always been popular in England, 
for the British people admire his gallant bearing, his 
patriotic devotion to his own country, his power of work, and 
his intellectual brilliance and quickness. Like the eagle 
which symbolises the Royal house of Prussia, he will fly at 
any game. He is not even alarmed by the notion of choosing 
hats for his Imperial Consort. For example, the Daily Mail 
of Friday informs us that before the Kaiser left London he 
purchased several hats for the Empress, “ each of a very large 
size.” “ Not one hat trimmed with ostrich feathers did his 
Majesty pass by”; but we are delighted to hear that he 
would buy none embellished with osprey plumes. To be 
asked to decide between the rival claims of a dozen hats is a 
not uncommon experience, but one stands awestruck before 
the courage of a husband who buys hats in his wife’s absence. 
Non equidem invideo, miror magis. The Emperor's kindliness 
of heart has greatly touched our people, as has his sense of 
humour. The courtly salute which he accorded to the fox 
which crossed his path in one of the coverts he was shooting 
amused the whole nation. Whenever the Emperor desires 
another rest-cure in England he will be welcome. 

Friday’s telegrams contain a statement issued by Mr. 
Roosevelt to the effect that he will on no consideration 
allow himself to be put forward as a candidate for the 
Presidency. We deplore the decision, for we believe that 
what America most needs just now is the continuance of his 
honest and high-minded, if sometimes impetuous, administra- 
tion. In view, however, of the President’s emphatic declara- 
tion, his friends have no course but to accept the decision 
loyally, if regretfully. 


The contest of the nationalities in Hungary shows no 
symptoms of abating. At the moment there is an anti- 
Magyar majority in the Croatian Diet, which the Hungarian 
Premier is resolved to overthrow. His latest move was to 
cause the Croatian Diet to be dissolved on Thursday, thereby 
hoping to compel the Croatian delegates in the Hungarian 








Chamber to cease obstructing the Hungarian Authorisation 
Bill and leave Budapest for Agram. The Dissolution took 
place amid scenes of tumult and indignation and cries 
of “Down with the Magyar lackey!” followed by 
shouts of “Long live the King!” According to the 
Times eorrespondent in Vienna, the only lasting success 
that Dr. Wekerle seems likely to attain “is that of weakening 
a now hostile but professedly Magvarophil Croatian party 
that hates Vienna, and of strengthening a not less hostile 
Croatian party that leans towards Vienna and hates Buda- 
pest.” The most damaging criticism on Dr. Wekerle’s tactics 
comes from Count Khuen-Hedervary, for twenty years the 
Magyarising Ban of Croatia, who recently declared. Dr. 
Wekerle’s policy of repression to be hopeless, and to be 
vitiated by the fundamental Magyar mistake of regarding 
and treating the Croats as inferior beings. Simultaneously 
the political and economic discontent in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
has manifested itself in the programme formulated by a 
private Congress of Serbs at Serajevo demanding complete 
autonomy for the occupied provinces, the election of a popular 
Assembly on the basis of universal suffrage with secret ballot, 
and government by Parliamentary majority. Here, however, 
it is hoped that the moderating influence of the head of the 
Bosnian-Herzegovinian Government, Baron de Burian, will 
be exerted to grant reasonable demands without impairing 
the central authority. 


In this context we may note the speech delivered on 
Tuesday by M. Koloman de Szell, president of the Hungarian 
Constitutional Party, and formerly Premier. M. de Szell 
accused the British Press of having disseminated calumnies 
against Hungary to the effect that the non-Magyar races were 
being tyrannically treated. Such attacks, he declared, were 
especially painful in view of the mutual sympathy and esteem 
that prevailed between Hungary and England, and the 
evidence of her goodwill that Hungary had given during the 
Boer War. He therefore expressed his satisfaction that a lead- 
ing British weekly [the Spectator] should now have published 
“a courageous, enlightening, and well-informed communication 
from a young member of the Constitutional Party, Count 
Maurice Esterhazy, in which these calumnious and fanatical 
attacks were refuted.” Commenting on this speech, the Times 
correspondent in Vienna notes that the change in foreign 
public opinion in regard to the policy adopted towards non- 
Magyar fellow-citizens by the Magyar Chauvinists is not 
confined to England, but is to be found in France, Italy, and 
Germany as well. Foreign public opinion, he continues, how- 
ever deep its sympathy for Hungary, scarcely needs to be more 
pro-Hungarian than Edétvés, who declared his conviction that 
“the movements among our non-Magyars can only become 
dangerous for the future of our country if they are rendered 
dangerous by compression,” or Deak himself, who denounced 
the attempt to educate the non-Magyars in the Magyar 
language, declaring that it would be “an impious barbarism 
to attempt to destroy the non-Magyars, even if they were not, 
as they are, numerous enough to make success impossible ; 
while to make enemies of them is not in the Magyar 
interest.” 


An interesting sidelight on German foreign policy is 
furnished by the Berlin Post. The author of a patriotic 
historical work, recently published under Imperial patronage, 
stated that the occupation of Kiao-chau was carried out as 
the result of a proposal by the well-known missionary, Bishop 
Anzer. The Emperor thereupon wrote in the margin opposite 
this statement the following remark :— 

“Wrong. I selected Kiao-chau after I had had Sam-sa Bay and 
Wei-hai-Wei reconnoitred. Both were reported to me as wholly 
unsuitable. I thereupon took Baron von Richthofen’s book and a 
map of China, and after reading his chapter on Shan-tung I 
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decided for the port of Kiao-chau, as Baron von Richthofen’s 
opinion of the Hinterland was so remarkably favourable. Bishop 
Anzer had nothing to do with the decision.” 

The incident affords an interesting confirmation of the remark 
of Dr. Dernburg, in the current Contemporary, that the 
Emperor William reserves to himself the chief direction of 
foreign policy. 

King Oscar II. of Sweden, grandson of Bernadotte, died 
on Sunday last after reigning since 1872. He is succeeded 
by his son Gustavus V. The Royal house of Sweden, which 
shows no sign of failing for heirs, is the only survivor of the 
kingdoms created by Napoleon for his relations and Marshals. 
Under Oscar II. Sweden advanced in Constitutional liberty 
and prosperity; but the most important event of his reign, 
the divorce of Norway from Sweden, was a deep personal 
grief to him. He had set his heart on maintaining the dual 
kingdom; but when the separation was seen to be inevitable 
the King at the last accepted it with dignity, and restrained 
some of his advisers who might have pressed the quarrel to 
the point of bloodshed. King Oscar was a considerable writer 
and an ardent patron of the arts, science, and exploration. 
He rendered the world good service several times when he 
acted as international arbitrator. It is interesting to 
remember that the name Oscar was bestowed by Napoleon 
on Bernadotte’s son—the first King Oscar—to whom he 
stood godfather, not for any Swedish associations, but because 
it was the name of an heroic character in Macpherson’s 
“ Ossian,”—a work which Napoleon continually studied. 


The Times of Monday publishes the second of two papers by 
Mr. Lucien Wolf on “The Northern Question.” They contain 
an historical argument on the importance to the peace of 
Europe of preserving the free right of access to the Baltic, and 
of excluding any strong and aggressive Power from the Low 
Countries. The freedom of the Baltic postulates absolutely 
the maintenance of the Scandinavian Powers and Denmark 
in their present territories. And the Low Countries contain 
so many ports of naval importance quite near to England 
that a strong naval Power in possession of them would be a 
continual source of anxiety to us. As it is, Belgium and 
Holland have no conspicuous ambitions beyond prosecuting 
their growing commerce, and their presence threatens no one. 
Of course there is no visible danger at present of any Power 
trying to upset this convenient status quo in Northern Europe, 
but Mr. Wolf thinks that a period of peace might be well 
employed in putting the matter beyond danger. As regards 
the Baltic question, Norway is the only Power whose 
territories are guaranteed. In the case of the Low Countries, 
Belgium is neutralised by the Act of 1839, but Holland has 
no security. What is required is a Treaty laying down 
the integrity and neutrality of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, and Belgium. The Treaty would have to be between 
Britain, France, Russia, and Germany, and would do for 
Northern Europe what the Treaty between Britain, France, 
and Spain has done for the Mediterranean and the East 
Atlantic. We can only say that such a Treaty would be of 
the greatest value if it could be accomplished without 
exciting distrust. If any Power thought that we were trying 
to jockey ber into an unwilling acquiescence in a scheme 
more for our advantage than hers, we should do more harm 
than good by making the proposal. 


The latest information about the character of the Treaty of 
Cession for annexing the Congo to Belgium does not inspire 
much hopefulness. A correspondent of the Times in Brussels 
says that the proposal earns only the mildest approval even 
from the professed supporters of the Government. The 
Socialists will vote against annexation in any form, as they 
object to a colonial policy. The Liberals will very rightly 
vote against it unless Parliament is supreme in the manage- 
ment of the whole colony. Some of the Roman Catholics, but 
it is uncertain how many, will do the same. The financial 
question and the maintenance of the Crown Domain are, of 
course, intimately connected. If forced labour and the other 
abuses and cruelties, which are permitted chiefly in the Crown 
Domain, are abolished, will the colony pay its way? As Mr. 
Morel points out in a temperate letter which we print else- 
where, profits at the present rate areassumed. Yet if reforms 
are to be genuine, no such assumption can be fairly made. 
The Times correspondent calculates that if the State bought 
out the King’s interests in the Crown Domain, it would have 
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to pay between a hundred and a hundred and sixty-seyve 
millions sterling. That this will bé done is inconceivable, 
We can only repeat that we shall not be satisfied unless there 
is a complete revolution in the methods by which the natives 
are deprived of the right to sell their labour freely. And we 
fail to see how that revolution can be accomplished so long as 
the Crown Domain is governed solely, or even mainly, in the 
personal interests of King Leopold. 


The agitation of the German Navy League for an increass 
of the present considerable shipbuilding programme is a new 
anxiety for Prince Biilow. The agitation is being carried on 
in the Press and in the Reichstag, and hot personal attacks 
on the Secretary for the Imperial Marine, Admiral von 
Tirpitz, are apparently the usual weapon. While the 
members of the League demanded more ships in the 
Reichstag on Monday, Admiral von Tirpitz had to defend 
himself against the charge of unwarrantable expenditure 
brought by the Socialists. Admiral von Tirpitz, according 
to the Times correspondent, declared that personally he was 
inclined toa still more rapid rate of construction; but as it was, 
Germany was building faster than France, America, or even 
Britain was building the corresponding ships. Herr Bebel 
prophesied that it would be impossible to check the ship. 
building programmes, and that a heavier burden than ever 
would be put on the country after 1912. This prediction ig 
already in a fair way to be verified, as the Navy League is 
demanding the amplification of the skeleton scheme for 
1912-17. We notice that General Keim, who was a bitter 
opponent of the Centre and Social Democrats at the last 
elections, has been elected president of the Navy League. It 
can hardly be said now that the League is a non-party organi- 
sation, and Prince Ruprecht of Bavaria has resigned his 
membership as a protest. 


We are glad to note that in the December number of the 
Review of Reviews Mr. Stead, who, it must be remembered, 
very greatly to his credit, first awoke the nation to the needs 
of the Navy by his “ Truth about the Navy,” written in 1884, 
declares himself boldly on the side of those who hold that our 
supremacy at sea must be maintained at all costs. If we are 
challenged by neighbours who want to know whether or not 
we are prepared to hold our own, we must declare that we are 
willing to maintain the status quo “either by reducing arma. 
ments or by arresting the increase of armaments,” but if the 
status quo can be maintained in no otber way, “we are ready 
and resolved to maintain it by competition.” We shall bring 
forward no imposing counter-programme, “but when the 
Kaiser lays down one keel, we lay down two. That is the 
formula of safety. We shall no more discuss it than a swimmer 
discusses the necessity of keeping his head above water. We 

no alternative except that of suicide.” 


Mr. Stead very properly adds that we shall not be any 
worse friends with Germany because she wishes to alter the 
status quo to our detriment. She has, of course, a perfect right 
to challenge our supremacy at sea if she so desires. Our busi- 
ness is not to gird at her for doing what she will with her own, 
or to whine and complain, but to meet her as wise and honour- 
able business men meet competition. The Daily Mail of Friday 
gives an interesting table working out in practice the effect of 
adopting Mr. Stead’s formula, and shows how very greatly we 
shall have to increase our programme to reach it. The writer 
in the Daily Mail calculates that for 1908 alone we should re- 
quire a shipbuilding programme costing over nineteen millions. 
Whether this calculation is correct we cannot inquire now, 
nor will we enter into the question whether our Fleet must 
actually be double that of Germany to give us complete 
supremacy. It is enough on the present occasion to note with 
satisfaction Mr. Stead’s recognition of the principle that our 
national safety is bound up with the acceptance of Germany's 
We may note here our regret that the same 
number of the Review of Reviews contains a wholly un- 
justifiable attack on Sir Edward Grey, an attack to which 
we shall probably return on some future occasion. 


The special correspondent of the Daily Chronicle at Poona 
gives an interesting account of the continued efforts made by 


the Government to fight the plague. Sir George Clarke has 
issued a proclamation informing the people that in the 
Bombay Presidency alone the plague is now killing .seven 
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thousand men, women, and children a week, and calling upon 
them to submit themselves to the inoculation officers, who 
supply the only means of defence hitherto discovered. A sum 
of six annas is given to tide them over the two or three days’ 
illness consequent on inoculation, and the British Government 
also buys rats at a fraction of a farthing a bead. So far the 
has not been general, one difficulty being that some 
of those who come to be inoculated are found to have the 
already, and attribute the disease to the remedy, thus 
spreading suspicion among the people. Also it is hard to 
jnduce women to submit to inoculation. It should be noted 
that the Government very wisely employ the services of native 
jnoculators. For the rest, all that can be said is, in the words 
of the Chronicle correspondent, that “the task of a fatherly 
Government struggling with adversity goes doggedly on.” 


In a speech at Montreal on Thursday Lord Grey, the 
Governor-General of Canada, announced a subscription of a 
hundred guineas from the King, and set forth a scheme for 
the celebration of the three-hundredth birthday of Canada by 
the erection of a colossal statue of the Angel of Peace on the 
Point of Quebec. The monument, typifying the reconciliation 
between the French and British races in Canada, would greet 
immigrants as they sailed up the St. Lawrence to their new 
home. Lord Grey, in one of those speeches in which he so 
happily combines the dignity required by his great position 
with the enthusiasm and vigour appropriate to the young 
nation over whose destinies he presides, added a further 
suggestion that the battlefields just outside Quebec, famous 
for so many gallant actions, should be laid out as a kind of 
national park. This would embrace not only the Heights of 
Abraham, where Montcalm and Wolfe fought and fell, but also 


the battlefield of Ste. Foy, where the French in 1760 defeated | 


General Murray after a desperate and bloody battle, an action 
which would in all probability have led to the recapture of 
Quebec if the British fleet had not arrived in the nick of time. | 
Subscriptions from the public will be required to supplement | 
the money voted by the Federal and provincial appropriations, | 
said Lord Grey. May we be allowed to add the confident 
hope that the King’s example will be largely followed in this 
country, and indeed throughout the Empire? The project 
is a truly Imperial one, and Canada must be asked to allow 


the whole of the Empire to share with her the honour | 


of commemorating Wolfe, Montcalm, and their gallant 
followers. 





The following newspaper cutting has been sent to us “ with 


Mr. Ginnell’s compliments ” :— 

“No Msntion or Drives, sutr— At the U.ILL meeting at 
Kilbannon, near Tuam, on Sunday, the speakers included Mr. M. 
Reddy, M.P.; T. O’Donnell, Co.C ; Thos. M‘Donagh, D.C.; P. J. 
and Thos. Costello, and M:C. Shine, D.C. It was agreed before- 
hand that none of the speakers should counsel, or even mention, 
cattle-driving, but during the proceedings there hung high 
above the platform a flag bearing the inscription—‘ Blessed are 
the Cattle-Drivers, for they shall possess the Land.’ No one 
objected to the presence of the flag but the chairman, Mr. 
Mannion.” 


No comment is needed. Such a banner is more eloquent than 
a hundred speeches. 


The Nobel prizes, of the value of £7,700 each, were awarded 
at Stockholm on Tuesday. The usual ceremonies were 


omitted owing to the death of King Oscar. The recipients | 
were :—Physics—Professor Michelson, University of Chicago ; | 


Chemistry—Professor Buchner, University of Berlin; Medi- 
cine—Professor Laveran, Pasteur Institute, Paris; Literature 
—Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The Peace prize, which is awarded 
by the Storthing of Norway, is divided between Signor 
Moneta, president of the Italian Peace Society, and M. Renault, 
French delegate at the last Hague Conference. We heartily 
congratulate Mr. Rudyard Kipling, whose honour will be 
extremely grateful to his countrymen. There is no man in 
our literature alive to-day who is more worthy of honour. 
He has never failed either in his duty as an artist or as a good 
citizen,—praise not easily won. By the first we mean that, 
though tempted by an early and great success, he has never 
been willing to exploit his genius for money. By the second 
we mean that, whether we agree or disagree with his particular 
views, all must admit that he has never failed to keep steadily 
before him the desire to make his words, in prose or verse, 
conduce to the well-being of the nation and the Empire. 





The situation in Zululand has been greatly eased by the 
peaceful surrender of Dinuzulu, who will now stand his tria 
at Pietermaritzburg. It will be remembered that martial law 
was proclaimed last week in Zululand, the First Reserves 
were mobilised in Natal, and recruiting was being vigorously 
carried on. There have been several murders and much 
unrest in Zululand, and Dinuzulu himself is charged with 
stirring up sedition in Swaziland, Basutoland, and Pondoland, 
as well asin Zululand and Natal. Dinuzulu surrendered to 
Sir Duncan M’Kenzie at Nongoma on Tuesday. Several 
hundrds of natives were present, and were formed in a 
crescent to listen to Sir Duncan M’Kenzie’s declaration. The 
troops were drawn up in a circle round them and were un: 
armed. Sir Duncan M’Kenzie said that if Dinuzulu had not 
surrendered many innocent persons might have been killed. 
He was thankful that there had been no bloodshed. The 
Government looked to the chiefs to inform them of anything 
wrong in their districts. During the Nkandhla outbreak the 
rebels had been allowed to escape as lightly as possible, but 
now the troops would remain till normal conditions were 
restored. Two bodies of Reservists have been demobilised. 
It seems that the Natal Government are acting firmly, but 
without excitement. 


Lord Lansdowne was the chief speaker at a Liberal 
Unionist demonstration held in Edinburgh on Wednesday. 
In regard to foreign relations, while noting how the Prime 
Minister's visions of a golden age had been rudely shattered 
by the Hague Conference, Lord Lansdowne frankly admitted 
that the present Government professed to follow, and did 
follow, the lines laid down by their predecessors. He con- 
gratulated them in particular on the Anglo-Russian Agree- 
| ment, which had substituted written engagements for vague 
verbal assurances, and was a distinct step in advance, though 
he was inclined to think that we had the worst of the bargain 
|in Tibet and Persia. Turning to the House of Lords, he 
rallied Mr. Lloyd-George for warning the Peers not to meddle 
with trade because they knew too little about it, or with the 
land because they knewtoomuch. Asa matter of fact, at least 
half-a-dozen of the Peers created by the present Government 
had won their laurels in business of one kind or another. He 
could only account for the absence of any new peerages from 
the last Birthday Gazette on the supposition that his Majesty’s 
advisers were afraid to face the ridicule which had already 
| attached to them for strengthening the crew of the ship 
| which they were attempting to scuttle. Finally, Lord 
Lansdowne, “after a brief reference to the Fiscal con- 
troversy and social reform,” the nature of which is not 
reported in the Times, attributed the grave and scandalous 
| condition of Ireland to the levity with which the Government 
had treated a serious outbreak of crime and conspiracy. 











; The Archbishop of Canterbury presided over a meeting 
| convened by the Association for Promoting the Training and 
Supply of Midwives on Thursday week. The Archbishop 
laid stress on the two serious aspects of the situation 
created by the passing of the Midwives Act of 1902,—first, 
that the existing supply of properly trained women was 
inadequate; and second, that the practice likely to be 
obtained by such trained women would not yield a living 
wage for those who had no other means of subsistence. 
''The magnitude of those evils was indicated by Sir Dyce 





| Duckworth, who declared that there were some three thousand 
| preventible deaths annually due to ignorance, generally of 
midwives; by Dr. P. Macdonald and Dr. Nimmo Walker, 
who stated that fully a fourth of the cases of blindness in 
‘the community were due to the same cause; and by Mr. 
| Wynne Baxter, the Coroner of East London, who mentioned 
| that during the last six years he had held inquests on 
| three hundred and sixty-three children who bad died within 
twenty-four hours of birth, and on two thousand one hundred 
and sixty-eight who had not lived twelve months. A 
resolution was moved by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and 
unanimously adopted, declaring that the extension of the 
Association was an urgent public duty, and that its objects 
demanded national and generous support from all those to 
whom the health and welfare of the nation appealed. 








Bank Rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Nov. 7th. 





Consols (23) were on Friday 824—on Friday week 83. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———— 
THE NEMESIS OF PARADOX. 


fh great Lord Halifax, the Lord Halifax of the 
: revolution of 1688, warned his countrymen how 
dangerous it was to build upon a foundation of paradox. 
The Liberal Party and the Liberal leaders are just now 
finding this out to their cost. For the last fifteen or 
twenty years—that is, ever since their acceptance of 
Home-rule and their alliance with the Irish Nationalists— 
theyhave been endeavouring to draw a series of absurd 
and paradoxical distinctions between what they call 
coercion, which they, profess to detest, and the ordinary 
law, which they declare themselves not only willing 
but most anxious to uphold. When the enforcement 
of public order is described as the application of the 
ordinary law it is a blessed thing. When it is labelled 
“coercion ” it is something accursed, something which no 
Liberal can do anything but denounce. We do uot, of 
course, deny that there might be methods of enforcing law 
and order which would justify the latter description. For 
instance, it would apply rightly to laws empowering Judges 
and Magistrates to have recourse to cruel punishments, to 
use torture to extort evidence, to pass sentence and inflict 
punishment without proper investigation. Again, if the 
accused were not allowed to know what crime he was 
charged with, or if he were forbidden the help of counsel, 
or if the trying of offences were placed in the hands of 
‘ men clearly incompetent to discharge their duties, no 
words would be too strong to describe such negations of 
justice. Resort to drumhead Courts-Martial in times of 
peace would be a form of coercion which would justify 
the language which has been used by the Liberal Party in 
their dealings with Irish affairs. In reality, however, 


the objections made to the Crimes Act of 1887 and 
to so-called coercion in Ireland are purely factitious. 
There is nothing more objectionable in the operation 
of the Crimes Act than 
ordinary law in Ireland. 


in that of the _ so-called 
When a district is proclaimed 
under the Crimes Act, the accused has just as many 
guarantees that justice will be done him as he has under the 
ordinary law,—unless, of course, it is unjust to secure the 
adequate punishment of crime at the hands of the State. 
Under the Crimes Act no man is deprived of any of those 
fundamental rights necessary to a fair trial which he 
possesses in England and Scotland. All that he loses is the 
opportunity of being tried by a tribunal which, on grounds 
either of fear or favour, is likely to acquit, no matter how 
strong the evidence against him. The distinction between 
the ordinary law and “the hateful instrument of coercion ” 
will not stand examination. If a man is really in favour 
of putting down disorder in Ireland, and punishing the 
guilty, whether the crime is done by the criminal’s own 
hands or by inciting others to criminal acts, he cannot, 
unless he is willing to let his eyes be blinded by sophistries, 
object to use being made of the machinery of the Crimes 
Act. That is an Act which no honest administrator need 
be afraid of, or ashamed of, using, for under it wrong- 
doers may be efficiently checked without any danger of 
the innocent suffering unjust punishments. 


in what we have termed the Nemesis 
of paradox. Because the Liberal leaders and the 
exponents of Liberal opinion in the Press have 
indulged in the past in the luxury of denouncing what 
they called coercion, and making a false discrimination 
between coercion and the ordinary law, they now consider 
themselves precluded from taking the only steps which 
can be depended upon for restoring peace to Ireland,—the 
application of the simple and efficient machinery of the 
Crimes Act. The difficulties which beset certain of the 
Liberal Home-rulers in this matter are indeed pathetic. 
For example, we find papers, like the Westminster Gazette, 
which are sincerely anxious to see law and order maintained 
in Ireland seeking wildly for some method of enforcing 
the law which shall not be open to the accusation 
of coercion and “the hateful expedients of the Crimes 
Act.” Apparently the Westminster views with horror the 
notion of sending the inciters to crime for trial before two 
Resident Magistrates under the Crimes Act, but would be 
quite willing to adopt ae which might, we should 
have thought, be regarded as much more arbitrary and 


Here comes 





ca 
a the binding over to keep the peace of 
ationalist Members who incite to crime, and their 
committal to gaol if they refuse to give the required 
guarantees. We quote the Westminster's actual words. 
“The right course, it seems to us, is to take steps to bind 
Mr. Ginnell over to keep the peace, and if he refuses the 
necessary security, he must then take the consequences,” 
One form of procedure can be labelled “coercion,” ang 
therefore is anathema. The other—which is in reality far 
more open to the accusation of arbitrariness—will come 
under the blessed formula of the ordinary law, and there. 
fore is one to whieh no objection can be taken. 

If the Nemesis of paradox did nothing worse than 
put the Liberal Party into a position intellectually 
ridiculous we should have little objection. Unfortunately 
that Nemesis is having the most evil consequences in 
Ireland. The unwillingness of the Liberals to enforcg 
the law because of their squeamishness about coercion 
is inflicting untold misery upon innocent people, 
and doing the greatest possible damage to the most 
prosperous of Irish industries. Further, the Nemesis 
of paradox is likely to do a great deal of harm to 
the Liberals and Home-rulers in the party sense, though 
here we must confess to being indifferent to the conse. 
quences. No Government ever has flourished, or we 
believe ever will flourish, which allows Ireland to sink 
into a condition of disorder; yet sink into that con. 
dition she most certainly will if the Liberal Govern. 
ment are unwilling to make use of the Crimes Act, 
No one, of course, wants Mr. Birrell, or the Prime 
Minister, or anybody else to stand in a white sheet 
and say that he acted foolishly and wrongly when he 
denounced the Crimes Act and coercion in 1887. The 
country is always perfectly willing to make allowance for 
the party politician when he takes up an attitude in 
Opposition which he is unable to maintain when in office. 
To do that is to do far less injury to the public welfare than 
perversely to maintain a paradox in the year 1907 because 
it was maintained ten years before. The sooner, then, that 
Mr. Birrell and the other members of the Cabinet give up 
declaring that they will never consent to coercion the 
better it will be for them, for it is growing every day more 
apparent that they will be compelled in the end to have 
recourse to the Crimes Act. We cannot but regard 
as illusory the hope that the Irish Nationalists may be 
induced seriously to discountenance and forbid cattle- 
driving. We print elsewhere an account of a Nationalist 
meeting, sent to us “ with Mr. Ginnell’s compliments.” It 
was apparently arranged at the meeting that there should 
be no incitement to cattle-driving in the speeches, but a 
banner was displayed bearing the inscription: “ Blessed 
are the Cattle-Drivers, for they shall possess the Land.” 
This, we expect, is what will turn out to be the Nationalist 
notion of damping down the movement in favour of cattle- 
driving. 

It may further be shown that the direct apologies or 
quasi-apologies for cattle-driving such as one occasion- 
ally sees made in the Liberal Press rest as much on a 
foundation of paradox as the attempt to discriminate 
between the ordinary law and coercion, and will have a 
Nemesis as disagreeable to those who employ them. If 
the men who drive cattle had been evicted from the 
pastures, or if they were dying of hunger and killed the 
cattle to feed their starving families, or if, again, the 
eattle-raising industry were specially and unjustly favoured 
by the State and were given privileges which were not 
accorded to those not engaged in it, it might be possible 
to find some excuses for those who attack the graziers 
and destroy their trade. As a matter of fact, however, 
the attack on the pasture farms cannot be defended 
on any of these grounds. Mr. Healy himself admits 
in a striking but extremely paradoxical interview re- 
ported in the Morning Post of Monday that Ireland 
produces the best grass in the world, and that a large 
section of the Midlands is better adapted for grass- 
growing than for anything else. As Mr. Healy clearly 
knows very well, the grazing industry flourishes im 
Ireland, not because of the wickedness of the hated Saxon, 
but for the reasons for which special industries flourish in 
other countries,—namely, that the conditions are favour- 
able. No doubt in Ireland, as in England and Scotland, 
some of the grazing farms were tilled in former gevera- 
tions; but except in rare instances, it is a gross exaggeration 
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to speak as if the people had been driven from their 
homes to make way for the cattle. In Ireland, as elsewhere, 
economic conditions have led to emigration and to the 

ing of the soil from tillage to grass, for the very good 
yeason that it is economically Jess wasteful, and on the line 
of least resistance, to grow cereals in America and to raise 
beef in Ireland. 

The influences behind cattle-driving are, in truth, 
predatory and political. They are predatory in the case 
of the peasants, who think that they are going to get 

ion of grazing-land on very easy terms. When it 
js remembered what is happening in certain parts of 
Ireland just now, it is hardly to be wondered at that. the 
ntry are tempted to long for the grass-lands. We 
believe we are right in saying that in many cases 
where grazing farms have been legitimately and lawfully 
broken up in order to provide economic holdings for men 
in congested districts, the result has not unfrequently been 
something of this kind. Patrick Murphy has possessed 
an uneconomic holding of a couple of acres or so,—no 
doubt too little to live upon, just as an English cottager’s 
house and garden are too little to live upon. A grass farm 
has been broken up by the Congested Districts Board or 
under the Purchase Acts, and he has been given a holding 
of, say, fifty acres of grass-land at a rent, or rather 
instalment purchase-charge, of, say, 15s. an acre, which 
he is expected, nay, enjoined, under his agreement to 
cultivate, and not to sublet in any way. In a consider- 
able number of cases the uneconomic holder has, it is 
stated, entered upon the fifty acres of grass-land and 
acted as follows. Instead of cultivating his farm, 
he has let the grass grow and sold the hay, getting 
probably 30s. to 35s. an acre by such action. But, as 
we have said, his rent, or rather the instalments under 
the Land Purchase Act, only amount to 15s. an acre. 
Therefore he can get the equivalent of some 15s. a week 
for doing nothing. Of course you cannot go on in- 
definitely selling hay off a farm which is manured neither 
by artificial manure nor by cattle. But Patrick Murphy 
thinks little of that, or rather, as he has been known to 
put it, he means to go on selling the hay as long as there 
is any to sell. When it gives out, and his life of ease and 
leisure comes to an end, he can always abandon the farm 
and go to America. We do not say that every man who 
shares in the breaking up of a grass farm acts in this way, 
nor do we wish to condemn altogether the attempts to 
create economic holdings such as are made by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, though we hold that the very 
greatest caution is necessary in their creation. All we 
wish to point out now is the predatory instinct behind the 
cattle-driving movement,—the desire to get a good bargain 
in land. 

The political object is equally clear. The Irish 
Nationalists are in danger of losing their hold upon 
the people owing to the rivalry of the Sinn Fein Party 
and other causes. They also believe that there is a 
danger of the Liberal Party forgetting them unless they 
make themselves unpleasant. In order, then, to keep 
things moving, they have deliberately fanned and 
encouraged the desire of the peasants to get possession 
of the grazing-lands. That is the last piece of agrarian 
agitation which is left to them as a motive-force for 
drawing the Home-rule car. In view of these circum- 
stances, it is surely nothing short of madness for the 
Liberals to tolerate the present disorders in Ireland. 
The Nemesis of their paradoxes confronts them, and the 
only way to escape is frankly to admit that they were 
wrong when they made their previous distinctions between 
coercion and the ordinary law. All enforcement of the 
law involves coercion, and to pretend that there is any way 
of ensuring obedience to the law save by coercion—i.e., 
the punishment of crime—is nonsense, and mischievous 
nonsense. 





LORD CURZON ON IMPERIALISM. 


I ORD CURZON’S address as president for the year 
4 of the Birmingham and Midland Institute on 
Wednesday is a revelation of a side of his character, not 
indeed unsuspected, but hardly till now appreciated at its 
real value. That he has been a singularly capable 


we knew. But in this address he appears as some- 
thing more than the builder or administrator of Empire. 
He can be its prophet as well. He can speak of it 
with the enthusiasm and emotion that become thea 
t. He can be the captive of his own eloquence, 
and be lost in the vision of what the future has still 
in store for his countrymen if they will but be true to 
themselves and to their destiny. It is well that great 
political issues should from time to time be treated in this 
spirit. The work of an Imperial statesman may go on 
without such a stimulus as this. The ordinary business 
of administration, the solution of the recurrent problems 
which the care of dominions that embrace “about one- 
fourth of the world’s surface and more than one-fourth 
of the world’s inhabitants” provides, furnishes ample 
employment for all his powers. But the commonplace 
citizen, the man whose notion of the Empire is altogether 
vague aud indeterminate, born in him he knows not 
how and cherished by him he hardly knows why, wants 
from time to time to have shape and precision given 
to the word which he so often hears. He has an 
instinctive enthusiasm for the Empire; but instincts 
if they are to live and become intelligent must cease to be 
instincts only. ‘They must be given a foundation in the 
reason, a permanent home in the imagination. This is 
the function that Lord Curzon has now performed with 
such eminent success. He teaches his hearers and his 
larger public of readers to think of the Empire as “ the 
result, not of an accident or a series of accidents, but of 
an ineradicable and divinely implanted impulse, which has 
sent the Englishman forth into the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and made him there the parent of new societies 
and the architect of unpremeditated creations.” 


Those who paint this picture are sometimes met by the 
inquiry what the Englishman gains by yielding to this 
impulse. Would he not be far better employed if, instead 
of dreaming about Imperial expansion, he busied himself 
with improving the condition of the three tiny kingdoms 
that are the kernel and the centre of this Empire about 
which so many “ wild and whirling ” words are often used ? 
Lord Curzon states the answer to this question with 
admirable truth and force. He asks us to pause for a 
moment and consider the consequences of devoting our- 
selves exclusively “ to the task of strengthening the centre, 
which by that time would be a centre of nothing, because 
its circumference would have ceased to exist.” How would 
the English working man fare without the Empire ? 
Kingdoms cannot any more than men live by bread alone. 
‘They must be supported and kept alive by something that 
appeals to the emotions which are the natural heritage of 
a governing race. These emotions would have no nataral 
resting-place in men who have allowed the greatness 
which their fathers gained to slip away from them un- 
heeded. “The priceless asset of the national character, 
without a world to conquer or a duty to perform, 
would rot of atrophy and inanition.” Even if we 
suppose that we and our Colonies have parted com- 
pany by mutual consent, this would not save us from 
the disgrace of letting India go. No misuse of words 
would in the end hide from us the damning fact that we 
had allowed a territory to which we had given tranquillity 
and order to become a stage for the rival ambitions of the 
races whom we had forced to live side by side in peace. 
It is true that we should not have to watch this humbling 
spectacle long. India would again become the possession 
of some Power eager to take up the work we had 
abandoned. We ‘question, however, whether the most 
ardent sympathiser with Indian discontent would derive 
much satisfaction from seeing India governed by Russian 
or German methods rather than by those to which we 
have accustomed it. The spectacle might console the 
British pocket, but it certainly would not soothe the British 
conscience. Nor, indeed, would even the British pocket 
have, in the end, any cause to congratulate itself on 
the change. India under Russian or German rule 
would be a very different customer from the India 
that we know. And then with India gone and the 
Colonies gone, “with the Navy reduced, for there 
would be nothing but these shores for it to defend, 
and with a small Army confined to home service, what 
would be the fate of our home population”? We com- 
mend Lord Curzon’s question to every anti-Imperialist, if 





ruler we knew. ‘That he possesses an exceptional know- 
ledge of the needs and conditions of the British Empire 


indeed such a being really exists. “ England from having 
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been the arbiter would sink at the best into the inglorious 
playground of the world People would come to 
see us just as they climb the Acropolis at Athens or ascend 
the waters of the Nile.” Unattractive as such a destiny 
might be, we should have no choice but to put up with 
it, for the resource of emigration would be denied to us. 
Englishmen would have nowhere where they could plant 
themselves without ceasing to be Englishmen. They 
would no longer find a welcome in what had once been 
their Colonies, because a separation brought about by 
our indifference alike to the aspirations which an Empire 
feeds, and to the responsibilities which an Empire 
imposes, would have earned the just contempt of the 
communities we had left to their fate. Nor, indeed, 
would that fate be in all cases one that they would 
care to be left to. The politicians who from time to 
time succeed in persuading themselves that the dissolu- 
tion of the Empire would mean the setting up in every 
part of the world of small Anglo-Saxon communities 
enjoying a safe and cheap independence take a very 
inadequate view of the ambitions of other Powers. 
Separated from us, what could the majority of our Colonies 
do in the way of self-defence? The European nations 
generally have not attained to that sublime indifference to 
the possession of territory which we have assumed to be 
possessed by ourselves. They would see in our repudiation 
of Empire an invitation to a division of our abandoned 
a ee and in their newly conquered colonies an 


nglishman would be the last man to find a welcome.” 


“ Our emigrants, instead of proceeding to lands where they 
could still remain British citizens and live and work under 
the British flag, would be swallowed up in the whirlpool 
of American cosmopolitanism, or would be converted into 
foreigners and aliens.” 

There is one paragraph in Lord Curzon’s address with 
which, or rather with the inferences that may possibly be 
drawn from it by hasty readers, we are less in agreement. It 
may be due to our own feebleness of imagination, but we are 
not greatly impressed by his glowing picture of an Empire 
the government and unity of which, “as typified by the 
Sovereign, should from time to time be incarnated in the 
allied States or Dominions.” The Emperor Hadrian's 
journeys may have had “ results that left an enduring and 
beneficent mark on the Roman Empire,” but it is at least 
as true that the decline of that Empire dates from the 
time when the Emperors deserted Rome for other capitals. 
That the Crown will more and more tend to be the chief 
force that binds the Empire together is likely enough, 
nor do we question the accuracy of Lord Curzon’s pre- 
diction that an Empire which “ had no visible head but a 
Prime Minister, or even the President of a Republic, would 
not last for twenty-five years.” But this uniting force 
would hardly become more effective for its purpose by 
ceasing to have a fixed dwelling-place. The tariff problem 
Lord Curzon is willing to leave to be solved a quarter of a 
century hence, “if then,” and with this treatment of it we 
are quite content. When, however, he assigns the same 
interval to the defence problem—“i.e., the question how 
the Empire is to divide the burden of military and naval 
defence between its members ”—we cannot but think that 
it is far wiser to leave it to a wholly dateless future. 
A partition of the burden of defence implies a relation 
between the several parts of the Empire which may come 
into being some day, but certainly is not in being now. 
When sincere but inaccurate Imperialists—we do not, 
it is needless to say, include Lord Curzon in this category 
—talk of “partner States” each contributing its quota 
to the defence and helping to shape the policy of the 
common Empire, they forget that to make such a pro- 
portionate contribution possible there must be a far 
nearer approach to equality between the members than 
there is any chance of living men seeing realised. The 
policy of the British Empire must be shaped by Britain, 
and to prevent this necessity from irritating other 
portions of the Empire, upon Britain must fall the 
sacrifices involved in carrying that policy into action. 





MR. BALFOUR’S LATEST SPEECH. 


R. BALFOUR has made many strange speeches, but 

we can recall none stranger than that which he 
rt audience on Monday. Mr. 
eclaration that no man who 


N 


addressed to his Devon 
Balfour began by the 





witnessed the greeting which had been given him, and gq 

; m, W 
“the vast sea of faces all animated by one belief and all 
determined to further one great cause,” could suppose that 
the Unionist Party was divided, “nor do I believe that as 
a matter of fact that charge can any longer be brought 
against us.” Fiscal Reform was no longer, “or in a 
months will no longer be,” he was well convinced. « o 
subject of division in any section of the party, but. will 
rather be an animating motive, a deep-rooted patriotic and 
national conviction which, inspiring alike leaders and 
followers, is predestined to make the next Unionist 
Administration memorable in the history of this country,” 
As if this were not enough, Mr. Balfour went on to declare 
his belief that “all in that room” were unanimous in 
thinking that a change was required in our fiscal system 
“I welcome that unanimity, not merely because it is 
obviously the necessary prelude to any success of Fiscal 
Reform, not merely because it is manifest that if our party 
is not prepared unanimously to further that cause it will 
not be furthered. That is not the only reason I welcome 
unanimity. I welcome unanimity because without unanimity 
not one of the great causes committed to our charge as a 
party can be faithfully or adequately safeguarded, because 
without unanimity we are helpless as social reformers, 
we are helpless as fiscal reformers; nay, we are even help- 
less as critics of a Government than whom no Government 
ever required to be more faithfully dealt with.” So much 
for Mr. Balfour’s exordium. He returned to the point of 
unanimity in his peroration. It was time, he declared, 
for the party, “now that they were of one mind with 
regard to the great constructive policy which lies before 
them,” to turn their eyes away from these things—i.e,, 
internal differences—and to devote themselves heart and 
soul to criticism of the Government. A meeting such 
as that he had addressed was, he declared, conclusive 
proof of the enthusiasm “ which now animates our common 
party.” 

It would be difficult for an impartial outsider not 
conversant with the actual situation to read this speech 
without arriving at the conclusion that Mr. Balfour 
must have been in communication with the Duke 
of Devonshire and those other leaders of the Unionist 
Free-traders who were once Mr. Balfour’s colleagues, and 
that he had come to an agreement which henceforth would 
secure their complete support, and with it the reunion of the 
party. ‘What other meaning,” the impartial outsider 
might ask, “ is it possible for any one to attribute to Mr. 
Balfour’s emphatic words about the unanimity which had 
been obtained, and which is predestined to make the next 
Unionist Administration memorable in the country? Mr. 
Balfour is a man singularly cautious in his use of 
words, and one cannot suppose that he could speak 
of the next Unionist Government in such terms if 
it were likely to exclude the Unionist Free-traders. 
Mr. Balfour may no doubt have had difficulties with 
some of his extreme Tariff Reformers, but they are 
difficulties which have never been visible to the public. 
Even when their discontent with him has been greatest, 
there has always been a public profession of absolute 
loyalty to the man whom they elected as head uf the party 
after the General Election of 1906. If, then, words are 
given their ordinary meaning, reunion and unanimity 
must refer to the Unionist Free-traders as having come 
into line.” 

Yet as far as we know—and we feel sure we should have 
known had so momentous an event taken place—there has 
been no scheme of reunion arranged between Mr. Balfour 
and the Duke of Devonshire and his followers. That 
such a reunion might be arranged on the basis of a truce 
which would prejudice neither side, pending the appoint- 
ment and investigation of a Royal Commission, we have 
always believed; but Mr. Balfour makes no sort of 
suggestion that any such arrangement has been come to, 
and there have been no indications elsewhere of a movement 
in that direction, The situation as regards reunion is, we 
believe, very much what it has been ever since the General 
Election. We are forced, then, to the conclusion that Mr. 
Balfour when he spoke of unanimity was speaking in 
some metaphysical sense which, though it may have a 
meaning for his subtle mind, has none for the brains of 
ordinary plain-thinking men. We must, we suppose, 
presume that, having come to the conclusion that unanimity 
ought to be possible on the lines which he laid down at 
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irmingham, he now assumes that the possible has | other advocates of a moderate and conservative policy, is, they 


the actual. 
el 88 done, and therefore is done. 


another hi 
policy. e ah ; 
men. ‘Therefore the Unionist Party is agreed. So, 
tly, runs the Balfourian syllogism. If this is | 
t! explanation of Mr. Balfour’s speech—and we can think 
of no other—all we can say is that Mr. Balfour is living in | 
a fool’s paradise, and doing very ill service to that policy | 
of reunion which we do not doubt he has at heart as 
earnestly as we have. He has forgotten that there is no 
greater danger than to cry peace when there is no peace. 


Let us for the moment put aside Mr. Balfour’s enigmas 
and try to look at the situation as a whole, and from the 
standpoint of those who ardently desire that the Unionist 
Party should be once more united and rendered capable of 

laying the part which it ought to play in the government 
of the country. The first question to ask is: How is the 
Unionist Party to do what all parties rightly desire to do,— 
that is, get back into power? ‘This question can only be 
answered by first asking another. What caused the defeat 
of the Unionists at the polls in 1906? ‘The plain answer, 
stripped of all sophisms, is that a very large number of 
men who in the years 1895 and 1900 voted for Unionist 
candidates in 1906 voted for their opponents. Clearly, 
then, the way, and the only way, in which the Unionists 
can regain power is to induce those who left the party in 
1906 to return to the flag. To find out how this can 
best be done, yet another question must be asked: What 
induced those voters to transfer their allegiance and to 
vote for Liberal candidates in 1906? Many answers have 
been given to this question; but those who do not 
bemuse their minds with chimeras know at heart that 
the answer is: The unwillingness of a large section of 
Unionists to abandon the policy of Free-trade. From the 
moment the Unionist Cabinet and the party were split on 
the question of Free-trade the party began to lose at 
by-elections, and to lose not as Governments in power 
generally lose, but with a far greater celerity. No doubt 
the swing of the pendulum and the question of Chinese 
labour may have had something to do with the un- 
popularity of Mr. Balfour's reconstituted Administra- 
tion; but no man who is prepared to face the facts 
can doubt that what really determined men's choice at the 
polls in 1906 was the question of Free-trade and Pro- 
tection. That the importance of the Chinese labour 
question has been very greatly exaggerated can be shown | 
by asking this simple question: Is it possible to produce 
any appreciable number of voters who, but for Chinese 
labour, would have voted for Tariff Reform? If such voters 
cannot be produced—and we say without fear of contra- 
diction that they cannot—then it is idle to pretend that 
the Election was won op Chinese labour, and not on 
Free-trade. 

If our statement of the facts is correct, and the dread of 
Protection was what sent Unionist voters in thousands 
over to the Liberals, the only sure way of restoring the 
Unionist Party to power is for that party to abandon the 
policy of Tariff Reform. We do not suppose that the most 
fanatical Tariff Reformers would deny that if a magician 
could suddenly banish the whole Fiscal question to Saturn, 
the Unionist Party would be certain to win at the 
next elections. We admit, of course, that this does not 
settle the question, for the more zealous Tariff Reformers 
will say that they regard Tariff Reform as so important 
to the welfare of the country that it must be preached 
even at the risk of keeping the Unionist Party out of office 
for another ten years. That is what the extreme men will 
say, and we do not suppose that it is worth while to 
attempt to argue the matter with them. There is, however, 
a section of Tariff Reformers, far more important in 
numbers and influence, who take another line,—a line 
which we venture to think can be shown to be erroneous. 
They would probably admit that if the abandonment of 
Tariff Reform can be proved to be absolutely essential to 
the reinstatement of the Unionist Party in power, they 
ought to abandon it, even though they would dislike the 
process very greatly. At present, however, they argue 
that there is not the least need to drop Tariff Reform. 
The dread of the Government, and of its policy as 


Or to put it in| 
Sensible men must agree to the Balfour | 
Unionist Party is composed of sensible | 
| expense of buying them at a sacrifice of our favourite 





regards Ireland, and such matters as old-age pensions and 
the virtual abolition of the House of Lords, felt by us and 





What ought to be done is as | contend, so great that it is bound to compel us, when the next 


Election comes, to vote for Tariff Reformers as the lesser of 
two evils. To put the matter plainly, they say:—* We 
have got the Unionist Free-traders without having had the 


policy. They must vote with us at the next Election 
because they dread Home-rule, Irish disorder, old-age 
pensions, Socialism, an unjust education policy, and a 
revolution in the Constitution even worse than they dread 
Protection.” We venture to say that those who argue thus 
—argue, in fact, that they have got the Unionist Free- 
traders in a cleft stick, and therefore need show them no 
mercy—are making a very great mistake, and are leaving 
out certain very important factors in the situation. 

If Mr. Balfour, as we reluctantly infer, has been con- 
verted to the view that the Unionist Free-traders will be 
obliged to fall into line whether they like it or not, and 
that the unanimity of the party has been accomplished 
by physical pressure, if not by conviction, he is in 
danger of a very rude awakening. He forgets that there 
is a course of action which, though it would be most 
damaging to the Unionist Party, and therefore very 
greatly dreaded and disliked except as a last resource by 
the Unionist Free-traders who hold our views, is still open 
to them. We are willing to admit that as things now are, 
Unionists like ourselves would at the next General Election, 
except in very rare cases, find it impossible to support 
Liberal candidates, while at the same time finding it also 
impossible to vote for Tariff Reformers. Again, we are 
willing to admit that Lord Rosebery’s alternative of 
abstention might to many of us seem too dangerous. 
But given the dilemma just stated, it would always be 
possible for Unionist Free-traders to start candidates of 
their own in a very considerable number of constituencies, 
and especially in those constituencies in which the Liberal 
candidate, though nominally a Liberal, was really a 
Socialist or a member of the Labour Party. In con- 
stituencies where a Liberal extremist or Socialist is 
confronted by an unbending Tariff Reformer, we believe 
that a Unionist Free-trader would not only get a great 
deal of Unionist support, but what is more, would draw a 
great deal of support from moderate Liberals who, dis- 
gusted as they are with recent developments in their party's 
policy, are only prevented from taking the natural course 
of going over to the Unionists by the Unionist advocacy of 
Protection. Already, we do not hesitate to say, there are 
thousands of Liberals throughout the constituencies who 
are kept in their party solely by fear of Protection. The 
appearance of such third, or in some cases fourth, candi- 
dates, invoking the aid of all moderate men—all, that is, 
who desire the triumph of a “ Left-Centre ” policy—is, then, 
in our opinion, by no means impossible if Mr. Balfour is not 
able to give more satisfaction than he has yet given to the 
claims of the Unionist Free-traders. 

Another possibility, or rather another form of the 
possibility we have just dealt with, deserves discussion, 
It is by no means inconceivable that the Government's 
advocacy of a harsh education measure, extreme licensing 
proposals, an unworkable and costly plan of old-age 
pensions, coupled with an agitation against the House of 
Lords, may next Session end in a very considerable 
insurrection in the Liberal Party, and may even cause a 
split comparable to that among the Unionists. If such a 
split were to take place, there would be a real danger of the 
Unionist Free-traders being tempted to join forces with 
such Liberal dissentients in order to create a Centre party. 
If that were to happen, the new party thus formed would 
become from many points of view the true Conservative 
Party, and a most serious, perhaps an irreparable, injury 
would have been done to the Unionist Party. Frankly, 
we are not ourselves in favour of the formation of such 
a third party. We would infinitely rather see reunion 
among the Unionists, and we therefore sincerely hope that 
the necessity for its construction will not arise. If, however, 
the Unionist leader persistently rejects all reasonable and 
just schemes for reunion, it is very difficult to see how it 
can be avoided. 

Of one thing we are certain. The great conservative 
and moderate forces in the country, which are now 
apparently impotent and without proper representation 
in either party, will not remain indefinitely without power 
and influence in the State, In some way or other they 
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will obtain recognition, even if obtaining such recognition 
involves the destruction of both the great political 
parties as we know them to-day. Our earnest hope is that 
these “ Left-Centre” influences may still find recognition 
through the reunion of the Unionist Party. That is the 
natural course of events, and will only be prevented, if 
it is prevented, by the recklessness of the Tariff Reformers 
and the weakness of Mr. Balfour. 





THE BERNADOTTES. 


'F\HE interest expressed in England in the death of 

King Oscar II. of Sweden, and in the incidents of 
his death-bed scene, is not entirely conventional. There 
is a genuine kindliness for Sweden in this country, arising 
partly from history, which presents one Swedish King 
as the great Protestant champign of the seventeenth 
century, and another as the typical Paladin; partly 
from the fact that we have no selfish interests at 
variance with those of Sweden—our main interest 
in the North consisting in the freedom of the Baltic, 
which Sweden helps to protect—and partly from a 
feeling that the success of the Bernadotte dynasty 
indicates an alternative to “the Monarchical principle ” 
which is not so violent as Republicanism. That success 
has been very remarkable, and, indeed, quite unique in 
modern history, the new families, like the Napoleonidae 
and the Obrenovitches and Karageorgevitches, having been, 
on the whole, failures; and it is worth while to consider 
for a moment why a family entirely without an historic 
pedigree, and not illustrated by remarkable genius, has 
done so exceedingly well. 

Oscar II. was the grandson of a middle-class French- 
man, who when he was selected as Crown Prince had not 
risen to the front rank among statesmen, and who had 
certainly no especial claim upon Sweden. Nevertheless, 
the four members of his family who have reigned have all 
died in their beds amid the deep regret of their subjects, 
the father of the late King, in particular, having been the 
very ideal of a Constitutional Monarch. They owe their 
popularity, no doubt, in great part to the habit of modera- 
tion and the capacity for statesmanship which have dis- 
tinguished them all, but also in part to an accidental 
circumsiance. They have had no rivals to provoke them 
either to self-defence or tyranny. There has been no 
alternative Royal line, no list of pretenders, no faction 
whose raison d’étre was resistanee to the Bernadottes. 
They and their people could kiss or squabble as they were 
impelled with a feeling all the time that their relation 
was a household one to be arranged between themselves. 
When the great line of Vasa ended, the Swedes, who 
had for ages been members of a highly graded society, did 
not want a Republic; and though the Norwegians did, they 
were not till a very recent period strong enough to go their 
own way, which from accidental circumstances was not, 
after all, towards Republicanism, but to a closely limited 
Monarchy presiding over an essentially Republican people. 
The examples are not numerous enough to support a law ; 
but this one, so far as it goes, would appear to suggest that 
when a nation has broken from its old moorings, but still 
wants an unchanging head, its best chance of tranquillity 
and good government is to forget pedigree and to 
choose any family which seems competent to preside 
over its destinies. It is probable that such a family 
will be content with its promotion, and will neither 
run the rash risks involved in adventures of ambition, 
nor reveal the thirst for absolute power which often 
grips the older dynasties like a disease. That thirst 
has for one of its causes a kind of personal vanity. The 
Prince thinks that he can do things much better than his 
advisers or than any Parliament, and that if he is to be 
a distinguished figure in his dominions or in the world he 
had better begin to do them; and being besides, as a 
rule, possessed with the notion that he is in some way 
or other a special subject of divine favour, he resents 
opposition as unjustified. Then begins a contest in 
which, if he is a very strong man, he wins, at the 
price of leaving his people untrained in the work 
of self-goverument ; and if he is not a very strong man, 
he loses, with the consequence of endless confusion and 
feebleness in his State. 

It is well worth while to stidy such examples, for the 
W pstern world is often perplexed by the want of alternatives 








in methods of governing. A true Monarchy is 

and Republicanism is understood ; but of 2 Cont, 
which shall be neither Europeans have little experience and 
no philosophic theory. Favoured by Providence and the 
encircling sea, we ourselves have stumbled intoa compromise 
which works very well, and produces an efficient, though 
excessively tardy, system of progressive administration - and 
in Italy, thanks to the ability and good sense of the hous 
of Savoy, a lenient Executive appears to be found compatible 
with a feeble and distrusted representation. But occasion. 
ally, when a —_ is tired of its ancient rulers, it seems 
to be mortally perplexed. Look at Portugal just now 
The Crown and the people are not at war, but they are 
neither of them content, and both are to all appearance 
utterly puzzled how to discover a better scheme. The 
dynasty thinks the Parliamentary régime as worked js 
both inefficient and corrupt, and finding a strong agent in 
Senhor Franco, suspends the Constitution and tries to 
remedy evils on its own authority. The people do not 
like that, but they do not wish to break with the house of 
Braganza, and do not care to risk the disturbances and 
the sacrifices ‘necessary to produce a strong Republic. The 
interim Government, however, is afraid of revolution, and 
therefore proceeds to try many of the expedients of 
tyranny,—the suppression of the Press, a censorship upon 
telegrams and foreign correspondence, numerous very 
oppressive arrests, and something very like bribery 
of the Army. It will all go right in the end, we 
dare say; but it would go right much more rapidly, 
and with much less oppression of individuals, if 
Crown and people could together frame a new and 
more efficient Constitution. A quiet agreement between 
them would soon produce a remedy; but they cannot 
get rid’ of the mutual suspicion which has for four 
generations been absent in Sweden. Dom Carlos thinks 
that if he releases his hold on the Executive his people 
may dismiss him; while the people think that if they 
adopt any scheme short of a Republic they may find them- 
selves subjected to a regal tyranny. ‘The best plan would 
be a Commission to draw up a new Constitution; but the 
European public has never thought of that kind of quiet 
arrangement, and in the absence of precedents, sees no 
escape from a sort of contest which may end, of course, in 
a compromise, but may also end in a disastrous civil war, 
Every increase in the general experience is therefore of 
real value, and such an increase is provided in the curious 
history of the Bernadottes, who came to their throne, as it 
were, by a kind of accident, and have glided silently, without 
cataclysms, into the list of the accepted dynasts of 
Europe. The new King is the son of a lady who repre- 
sents by descent the old dynasty ef the Vasas, and his 
son has intermarried with our own Royal house, which 
among Royal houses is the oldest, and is certainly not 
devoid of pride of caste. The conduct of Oscar II. during 
the revolt of Norway showed that the Bernadottes are 
good and temperate people, and in this country at least, 
and also, we believe, in France, they have no ill-wisher. 





THE CASE OF LIEUTENANT WOODS. 


fQXHE recent inquiry by a Special Board into the 

charges made by Lieutenant H. C. Woods, of the 
Grenadier Guards, against some of his superior officers 
for writing prejudicial reports about him was of an 
unusual kind; but the circumstances, we are inclined 
to think, prove Mr. Haldane to have been wise in 
instituting it. We hope that such inquiries will never be 
considered as the regular method of testing the grievances 
of regimental officers, which are better examined and 
adjudicated on in the course of routine; but it is profitable 
occasionally to have a case which clarifies some of the 
principles upon which alone an efficient Army can be 
conducted laid before the country. The Woods Inquiry 
raised precisely those questions upon which laymen are 
apt to judge the Army, and often condemn it severely, 
without appreciating the peculiar basis upon which military 
authority has to be exercised. Mr. Woods's case was of 
the sort which interests people; it was bound to drawa 
good deal of attention outside the Army sooner or later. 
Mr. Woods himself said, and we dare say quite sincerely 
believed, that he was reported on unfavourably by his 
superiors because his habits were studious. Now the 
country has made up its mind that it wants the Army t 
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be more competent in its work, more serious, more truly: 


rofessional—in fine, more studious—and if there is 
one thing which it will not tolerate, it is that the 
gerious-minded soldier should be drummed out of 
his commission by triflers who find his industry in- 
yidious to themselves. If the Woods Inquiry had been 

rivate, and rumours had spread afterwards that the kind 
of soldier we need wus being sacrificed to empty and 
fashionable conventions, there might have been a long and 
harmful agitation supported on mistaken information and 
inspired by false issues. It seems, then, that Mr. Haldane’s 
course is justified, because the public now knows the facts 
as clearly as the Grenadier Guards themselves know them ; 
and it can see for itself that Mr. Woods was not con- 
demned because he was a student, but because by some 
patural defect which is difficult to define, but is imme- 
diately recognisable in those who have to command others, 
he had not the art of being an officer. It is impossible 
not to sympathise with those officers who were called upon 
to defend themselves in public, when their only fault was 
that they had discharged their duties according to their 
lights, and were put to great expense in conducting their 
defence. Weare not sure that in the circumstances they 
should be allowed to bear those expenses. 

Colonel Woods, Mr. Woods’s father, has begun an agita- 
tion for the rehearing of his son’s case, and apparently 
hopes to have the matter laid before Parliament. That is 
exactly the kind of public wrangle which the choice 





more capable manager of his particular department much 
sooner. The officer, as experience has proved again and 
again, and as the evidence at the Inquiry showed, hopes 
against hope that his subordinate will improve. He is 
nearly always unwilling to write hard things of him in a 
confidential report. If he cannot go so far as to say that 
he is good when he knows very well that he is bad, he at 
all events glosses over his faults, and even refrains from 
answering certain questions put to him with cruel 
baldness by the War Office. Many of us have had a 
similar experience in writing testimonials for persons who 
have been in our employment. We cannot bring ourselves 
to spoil their career, and the temptation is very strong to 
insist on the satisfactory qualities and evade the unsatis- 
factory. Let us suppose an officer who has written too 
indulgent reports about a particular junior for years; the 
time comes at last when he loses hope of his improvement 
and faces the duty of saying that he is useless to the 
Army. The announcement seems inexplicably abrupt and 
unreasonable to any one who has read the previous 
reports, but the explanation is really very simple and human 
and not in the least discreditable. The public may safely 
set aside any misgiving that the suddea change after six 
years of not unfavourable reports on Mr. Woods to a 
decided condemnation was an instance of personal bias or 
persecution. The condemnation was not the opinion of 
one man, but of many. The lesson which may be extracted 
from this is that superior officers who have the writing of 


of a Court of Inquiry sitting in public. was designed | confidential reports should be morally fortified in their 


to forestall, and which, we feel sure, that it will be| ungrateful 


but necessary task in every possible way. 


found in the end to have forestalled successfully, and | They need the encouragement of the public, and also, we 
without injustice to any one. Mr. Woods does not appear | believe, not unfrequently of the War Office itself. The Army 
before us as a man with a grievance,—one whose case has | Council finds that Colonel Gordon-Gilmour should have 


been suppressed. 
in his son’s defence, and the devotion of a father fo his son 
will, let us hope, never fail to attract sympathy and 
respect. For Colonel Wocds’s courage and resolution we 
can have nothing but those feelings. Perhaps we use 
words which are not strong enough to express the power 
of such a spectacle to touch us. Indeed, the case of Mr. 
Woods is atragedy. That is the only word. We believe 
after reading the evidence that he was anxious to do well 
in the Army, that he had enterprise (because he volunteered 
at least twice for foreign service), and that he was “ keen” 
enough, for example, to learn ‘Turkish as it might be useful 
tohim as a soldier. Against his intentions there is not a 
word to say. One can only be deeply sorry for him. But 
sympathy must not for a moment make us forget that Mr. 
Woods did by common consent fail utterly at being an officer. 
The decision of the Army Council that his retention in 
the Army was not desirable was, in our opinion, the only 
one that could have been come toon the evidence. It may 
be said that there is work in the Army even for officers 
who cannot command men, and to a small extent we-dare 
say there is. But it is quite another question whether 
Mr. Woods has such conspicuous ability at book-work 
that he ought to be retained in one of those rare 
positions in which the embarrassments of preserving 
working relations with one’s fellow-men are absent. The 
power to command is almost a mystery. Some men have 
it, others have not. It is virtually indispensable in an 
Army officer, and Mr. Woods was condemned because he 
had it not, and for that reason alone. 

The main principle which emerges from the Inquiry is 
this, and we hope that the public will grasp it clearly. 
The Army to be managed efficiently must be commanded 
right through by efficient officers. It must be run without 
respect of persons as a business firm is run. A _ business 
firm dismisses its manager, let us say, not because he is a 
criminal or because he is not so charming a person as the 
directors might like, but because he is a bad manager. 
There is no question of making charges to his moral dis- 
credit. The same rule applies, or ought to apply, to the 
Army. The enforcement of the rule means a_ severe 
impartiality which is difficult to obtain under the 
intimate conditions in which officers live; but it is 
the ideal which should never be allowed for a moment 
to disappear. After some of the comments which have 

mn made on the Woods case, whut we are going 
to say may seem to some of our readers paradoxical or 
perverse. But we think that the fault of Mr. Woods’s 
superiors was an excess of kindness. The business firm 
2 similar circumstances might have replaced him by a 


Colonel Woods writes a spirited letter | made “ more searching inquiry ” into Mr. Woods's capacity 


/ asan officer long ago; but we suspect that Colonel Gordon- 








Gilmour's failure was indistinguishable from the kindly 
process we have described. The comparatively sudden 
strictures of Lieutenant-Colonel Cavendish, Major Corkran, 
ana Major Gathorne-Hardy are capable of the same ex- 
planation. If the writers of reports said just what the 

thought, there would be no room for the “ pressure” whic 

some of Mr. Woods's younger brother-officers placed on him 
to leave the regiment. It is inevitable that high officers within 
the Army should have what amounts to wide powers of dis- 
missal, and it would be preposterous if they were commonly 
brought to trial for expressing a candid opinion. We are 
speaking here only of opinions on an officer's capacity as 
an officer. Deliberate derelictions of duty or other 
definite offences would not be dealt with in confiden- 
tial reports at all, but would be exposed by the ordinary 
judicial machinery. We have said nothing of the accusation, 
so familiar in cases of this nature, that Mr. Woods was 
unpopular because he did not join in the amusements of his 
brother-officers. This amounts, we fancy, to very much less 
than appears on the surface. It would be outrageous that 
an officer who preferred work to play should be ostracised 
on that account. But within reason the ability of an 
officer to fuse his interests with those of the regiment is a 
svmptom of his powers of friendly co-operation. If 
officers do not “ pull together,” their regiment deteriorates 
in proportion, Therefore the ability of an officer to 
get on with others is a definite military accomplish- 
ment which cannot fairly be spoken of as though it 
were an “extra,” without relation to the professional 
work of the Army. 








SOCIAL INTERSTICES. 


DP ypleevam society has a tendency to subdivide, and the 
tendency bas been hitherto ineradicable.. Class dis- 
tinctions would seem to answer to some instinct of human 
nature. Blow them away with powder and shot, and in 
a few years they reappear in a new form. Run away 
from them to a new country, and in an incredibly short 
time there they are again as real as ever. Against them 
reason cannot prevail. All the preaching in the world has so 
far done nothing more than lower the barriers to a height 
climbable by persons of exceptional stature or agility. The 
world likes them, and it is by no means certain but that they 
make for happiness. The love of limitations is as natural to 
man as the love of freedom. Most people desire to live more 
or less exclusively among those who have the same habits of 
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life as themselves; and as the exigencies of civilisation seem 
to forbid that all men should have the same occupations, a 
classless world is hardly conceivable. Given good health and 
fair luck, a very happy life, perhaps an equally happy life, 
may be lived in every class except the lowest,—and the dregs 
of the population, however they may disgrace or endanger 
the country, cannot well be described as a class at all. But 
the world is not mechanically arranged. The social sub- 
divisions do not fit into one another like the cells of a bee- 
hive, and the tendency of to-day is to make them less and less 
geometric in their relation to each other. There have been 
a good many slight shocks of social earthquake since the 
year 1832, and the component parts of the English hive bave 
shifted appreciably. Between many of the demarcations inter- 
stices occur, and in these days of overcrowding the interstices 
are becoming inhabited. As yet this new population is sparse, 
and has not formed itself into a regular society. Those who 
live within the classes converging upon it know little about it, 
yet it is a population with which before many years are over 
they will have to count. 

Perhaps the largest and most important of these regions 
lies just outside the enclosure of the intellectual middle 
class. In it live a set of book-fed men and women who 
are intellectually very strong, but too many of whom 
lead a lonely life without any of the pleasures of con- 
genial companionship, and whose minds develop inevitably 
at the expense of their sympathies. The spirit of the 
time leads all men everywhere to criticise the social fabric, 
and those who criticise that fabric from without are often 
dangerous, and sometimes destructive, critics. Compulsory 
education until now kas not had any very startling effect upon 
the mass of the people. Boys and girls in all classes have up 
to the age of fourteen a surprising power to resist instruction, 
but to this rule there are of course exceptions. Learning is 
a passion which in certain peculiar natures develops very early, 
and if he or she be born among simple people it mentally 
isolates the learner. An educated and able lad coming from 
an uneducated milieu cannot go back to seek his friends 
among them. It is absurd to call him a snob, to tell him 
that they are as good as he, or that in reality we are all just 
alike. It may be true, but it is beside the point. Very likely 
he feels quite certain that the crowd from whom he has come 
out are as good as, and better than, himself, but his mind is 
full of things they know nothing about. They have ceased to 
have any interests in common with him. Very near him, yet 
across an impassable barrier, he sees men and women who think 
and talk about what he thinks and would like to talk about. 
They read the books that he reads, but they do not speak of 
them to him. Should chance throw them in his way, they do 
not make friends. The cultivated speak a language in which 
he is but partially at home. He does not—it stands to reason 
that he cannot—express himself as easily and as simply 
as the men to whom a certain recognised method of 
expression is either hereditary or has become as second 
nature. Yet often he cannot help being aware that he 
has more in his mind to express than they have. He 
talks like a man who has only talked to himself. All 
such talk has something repellent about it, and that 
repellent something is felt in all the classes which converge 
upon his interstice. Possibly he has little hamour,—humour 
of a genial sort comes of human intercourse. Very likely he 
does not leave his interlocutor a fair share of the conversa- 
tion,—he has not learned the rights of interlocutors, he has 
known too few. Again, he is probably ignorant of the relative 
weight of words. He knows their meanings and their deriva- 
tions ; he is not familiar with their current use. He does not 
know that a correct sentence may be terribly cumbrous, 
and may by its unconscious pedantry create in a man 
of more accomplished speech or a smaller vocabulary an 
almost irresistible sensation of amusement. His inferiors, 
whether they live above or below him, ridicule his strange 
tongue, and take no great pains to conceal their mockery. 
He sees he is shut out from their society, and unless he is a 
specially gracious character, he becomes bitter, and his mind 
feeds upon itself. 

No doubt the exceptional man finds as he grows older a 
way to remove all obstacles. He finds out how to shut his 
mind and open his heart to ignorant people, and by the alchemy 
of simplicity he dissolves the adamantine social shell of the 
most sophisticated. But this sort of grace is the gift of the 





tc 
gods, and they give it rarely. Asa rule he gets to feel that 
every man’s hand is against him. Envy and contempt taint 
his disposition, He sees the good things of life falling to 
men of half his ability, and he resents it. What do they know 
which he does not know? Some secret only to be learned 
within barriers impassable to him. Instinctively he longs to 
sweep them all away. Hunger makes men fierce, and the 
bunger for social sympathy is as real as the hunger for food. Of 
necessity he carries about with him an atmosphere of st 
ness far colder than the one which envelops the man who 
bas left one class and gone to live in another. To the 
Londoner all towns are something alike and each is a key 
to all. He will soon find his way in Liverpool or Glasgow 
though the keen air of those Northern centres may never suit 
him as well as his native climate. But to one who has lived 
long enough in the wilderness all cities are equally confusing, 
Without a guide he is lost. 

In social matters it is a sheer impossibility for any thinker 
to come to the truth by the way of logic alone—as well expect 
to understand the mind of man by dissecting his brain—and 
this is the only way open to the thinker living outside all social 
enclosures. At the bar of his own bookish imagination he 
cross-examines and classifies afresh all those who come across 
his path, and the conclusion he draws from the results he 
obtains is that the social fabric must be re-formed upon a basis 
of reason alone. This conclusion colours his whole outlook 
upon life, and ever tinges the pages of his books. Standing 
as he does far from the central hearth of every class, 
he is in a bad position to judge of human nature, and 
consequently he reckons without his host. In the most 
literal sense of the word, he is an eccentric and cannot 
gauge the common good. 

The upshot of the matter is that the man who lives 
in a social interstice is an essentially ignorant man. Yet 
not infrequently he is the only man qualified to do certain 
pieces of the world’s work. If a country desires that its 
children should be taught to read—we do not mean only 
to decipher print—it must seek a well-read man to teach 
them, and must take such men from wherever they are to 
be found. Teaching is, perhaps, the most important piece of 
work which is often done by those who live between the classes. 
The dangers of the situation are too evident to need recapitula- 
tion. It is not the fault of these highly taught eccentrics that 
their ignorance renders their knowledge dangerous. It is 
the fault of those who have kept them outside. If the world 
at large living comfortably in classes is alarmed as to the 
results of its action, let it go before it is too late into the 
interstices and compel them to come in. 





OPPORTUNITY AND CRIME. 

N the trial of the Goolds at Monte Carlo for their 
singularly horrible crime there were as many points of 
interest to the criminologist as even so strange a case as 
this could have been expected to contain. To begin with, 
the sentences—the condemnation of Goold to penal servitude 
for life and of his wife to death—were an inversion of those 
which the prisoners tried to draw upon themselves. Through- 
out, Goold, with a broken-down air of chivalry which would 
have won him respect if anything could have done 80, 
attempted to draw all the blame on himself and to shield his 
wife. His wife heartily responded by excusing herself and 
rewarding the belated chivalry of her husband by speaking of 
him as a useless and drunken lout. But the Judge, in a bold 
and confident interpretation of motives, took Goold’s magna- 
nimity and the woman’s selfish acceptance of it as likely to 
represent the degree in which they lent themselves to the 
plotting of murder. The result is indeed an_ illustration 
of a man seeking to lose his life and finding it, as the 
woman’s fate—though we dare say she will be reprieved 
—is an illustration of seeking to save one’s life and 
losing it. After the verdict had been delivered, both 
the prisoners (profiting by the license which the customs 
of Monaco allow) announced their opinions of it for publiea- 
tion. The burden of their remarks was that they were 
aggrieved persons; that they had never expected such 
sentences; that Mrs. Goold had hoped shortly to be able to 
set up once more a dressmaking establishment, and that this 
estimable plan for leading a decent and useful life had been 
cruelly knocked on the head by these inconsiderate sentences. 
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cases 
One could hardly believe that such stuff seemed plausible even 
to the criminals themselves, were it not that experience proves 
that such persons do possess a curious faculty for gulling 
themselves both as to their prospects of acquittal and even as 
to their innocence. If the prisoners could persuade them- 
gelves—we are only imagining it for the moment—that in 
gome mysterious way the murder of Madame Levin got itself 
committed while they were only the unwilling agents of the 
deed, like a man unconsciously fulfilling the gods’ decree in 
a Greek tragedy, then it is very easy indeed to believe that 
they supposed the act to be quite unpremeditated. We have 
given more than one example of the Goolds’ statements because 
wo do not wish to take any one out of its context and pre- 

tend that it hasa self-critical value which a study of several 

of the statements will show that it probably does not possess. 

But whether it be true or not, the point that interests us most 

js the repeated declaration that the crime was unpremedi- 

tated; that it was simply the occurrence of an opportunity to 
commit murder which made the Goolds think of doing it. On 
the whole, we are inclined ourselves to think that there is 
something in this. It is not necessary to use the word “oppor- 
tunity” as applying strictly only to the afternoon on which the 
murder was committed. The very presence of Madame Levin 
in Monte Carlo—a woman who wore jewels and spent money 
conspicuously—was an “opportunity.” Probably the Goolds 
never thought of murder till the conjunction of their own 
needs and the displayed affluence of this unattached woman 
suggested it to them. 
We have often argued in favour of capitai punishment and 
reasonably heavy sentences as a means of protecting society 
against the individual. To be kind to the individual criminal 
is to be cruel to society, which needs and deserves considera- 
tion far more than he. But we have, perhaps, said less about 
the equally important matter of protecting the man tempted 
to crime against himself. The fear of heavy penalties is often 
the exact deterrent he requires to dissuade him from seizing 
sudden opportunities for evil. The thought of the penalty 
often fortifies the weak character,—braces it to resistance at 
the crisis. The penalty is, in a word, prohibitive. There is 
ample justification for the extreme penalty of the law on this 
ground alone as being framed for the advantage of criminals 
themselves. Of course there is no thought of mere revenge 
in urging it. A penal code which was vengeful instead 
of deterring and reformative would be an appalling con- 
demnation of any civilisation. One may go even further, 
and say that to ill-educated or nerveless minds a sense of 
morality can only be conveyed by the visible operation of the 
law. An extreme manifestation of the law can alone suggest 
the enormity of murder. To the exaction of the death 
penalty a good deal of the peculiar horror with which murder 
is regarded is certainly attributable. Murder is a thing apart; 
the very word gives an ugly shock to the brain. It is not that 
the mere act of killing is terrible; it does not afflict man with 
remorse in war, oreven greatly in manslaughter. It is only the 
act of taking a life when a life will be forfeited by the law in 
return that is, in all its circumstances and traditions, horrifying. 
It is often said by so-called humanitarians—who are humane, 
as we have said, to the individual at the expense of the rest— 
that murder is no more common in countries where capital 
punishment does not exist. The human instinct, it is thought, 
shrinks from murder so naturally and completely that no 
fear of death can add to the restraints a man sets upon his 
action. The conclusion, one would think, must be that all 
punishment is useless as a deterrent, and that crime must be 
treated only as a disease,—a doctrine from which, if it were 
ever put into practice, common-sense would shrink,’even if an 
insufficiently guarded community did not revolt. ‘ Humani- 
tarians ” often quote the statistics of crime in France to prove 
their case, forgetting that there some of the common forms of 
murder—such as crimes passionnels—are not classed as murder 
at all. Our own law, accepting the preservation of the 
inexorable but salutary lex talionis as proper to the worst of 
all acts of violence, has succeeded in separating murder in 
degree and estimation from all other crimes. — 

Nothing is more fortifying to the depraved or shattered 
mind than the remembrance that no excuse is valid for 
murder, Love, drunkenness, jealousy,—not one of them 
excuses it according to the law of England. If this were not 
80, we are convinced that many more murders would be com- 
mitted. An examination of the causes of murders shows the 











motives to be often so utterly inadequate to the act that one is 
bound to think that only the tremendous and solemn distine- 
tion made by the law has prevented other motiveless persons 
from assuring themselves that murder was worth while. In the 
case of the Goolds the British deterrent was not operative. 
They knew that in Monaco they would probably not be 
executed even if their crime were discovered. They observed 
how easy it would be to attract their unprotected victim to 
their house and kill her for the sake of her jewels 
and ready money, and the existence of the opportunity 
was too much for them. Occasio facit furem, said the 
Romans ; and since then the saying that the opportunity makes 
the thief has passed into nearly every civilised language. 
But the French have also a variation of it. They say that 
idleness makes thieves. That is supremely true of the 
Goolds. Though the man appears never to have worked to any 
purpose, his wife did work bard enough from time to time. Is 
it not amazing that a murder for some ready money and 
trinkets should have occurred to them as a better solution of 
penury than a return to an honest dressmaking business ? 
Want of occupation had made occupation at last seem 
impossible. An “ Opportunity, like a sudden gust,” arrived 
for the “ better solution,” and the rest is well known. “O, 
Opportunity, thy guilt is great!” Shakespeare saw the whole 
process in Lucrece. The warning for us is evidently that 
human nature needs to be screwed up in its power of resist- 
ance to opportunity, not to be told in effect that the reasons 
for holding out have become less urgent. 





WINTER OVER THE WEALD. 

HERE is an hour after rain when a steady wind empties 

the wood of mists and the sky of clouds, clean down to 
the sharp edges of a horizon of trees. Perhaps two or three 
times in a month those who live on the hill get that clear 
view, twenty miles and more of English woodland and fields 
north and south and on either hand. Those who live at the 
foot of the hill, or many miles away from it, count themselves 
lucky if they can have such a view once in ten full journeys 
to the top; and since they work for it, while to those who are 
on the hill already it is a secured possession, perhaps those 
who live below the hill love it best. “‘On a clear day,”—the 
old county historians begin their descriptions of the view with 
that easy phrase, and forget to define what “a clear day” 
means. For there are differences of clearness. There is a clear- 
ness of summer sunshine which lies over the first half-dozen 
miles before you of such woodland as you may see from some 
height above the Surrey weald. Those July suns light the 
minutest detail of leaf and flower with radiant colour, but the 
very heat of them lays a haze over the far distance that blurs 
the meeting of trees and sky. There is a clearness, too, 
which shifts as the wind shifts, and here and there lightens 
a white gap of air followed by pencilled rain. And there is 
a superb cold clearness apart from either of these: a clearness 
apart from every impermanence of form or outline, which sets an 
illumined edge on a million still twigs of mile-long hill coverts, 
like the plumage of a bird, and as easily and nearly seen. It 
can belong to summer, especially to a cold summer; but it 
belongs most, because of the pure nakedness of it, to the wind- 
beaten, leafless December of the weald. 

In August there settles down over all that wide stretch of 
woods and fields an unvarying smoothness, almost a glaze of 
deep bottle-green. Barley-fields and wheat-fields break the 
sheer monotony of it; here and there a square of lucerne or 
clover, or a strip of turnips, patches the valley like a quilt. 
But there is nothing of earth or flowers to be seen under the 
ouks and beeches of the woods; and, indeed, at noon, when 
the light falls straightest, it is even difficult from above to 
distinguish the forms of separate trees, which stand up from 
the meadows with dark circles under them like the painted 
wooden stands of the trees of a toy Dutch farm. December 
brings the full change. Rain and wind and frost, and wind 
again, have torn smoothness into roughness, and bristled the 
branches of the elms and poplars, hair on end like scared 
giants. North-westers singing up the valley have driven 
down all the April and August curtains, and laid them ripped 
and seared and shredded under sodden boughs. Of all those 
December carpets, not one is so wonderful as the great red- 
amber carpet rolled out under the beeches of a sloping bill- 
side; lopped and pollarded beech-boles set like huge chessmen 
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about the open wood spaces, with here and there round, rain- 
washed pine-stems towering above their branching crowns, 
and over the floor the most magic of all the carpets of the 
changing year, gold-leaf and copper-leaf heaped in gullies, 
drifted against banks, spread broadcast over moss and fir- 
cones, and stirred here and there by unfelt winds, lightest 
footfalls of Moth and Cobweb and Oberon. They might so 
easily come trooping over the brow of the hill round the rim 
of one of those beech-boles, blue and gauzy in that still winter 
sunshine :— 


“O hark, O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 
O sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing 


™ 


But the driving down of the leafy summer curtains reveals 
more than the floor beneath the beeches. A tree is most a 
tree when in full leaf; but there are trees on whose stems the 
light never falls so radiantly as when there is not a spot of 
shadow thrown on them, even by the smallest and youngest 
leaves dancing between their bare bark and the sun. Birch-trees 
have never quite the same grace in June as when they stand 
slight and delicate against the thin harebell-blue of a mid- 
winter sky, with their upper stems wrapped tight in their own 
smooth white paper, and splashed and starred on their lower 
stems with great inverted “V’s” and diamonds of black and 
dark green, like the diamonds on a harlequin, or the neck of a 
snake. Oaks, too, especially old oaks, get a fresh grandeur 
without their leaves; the vast weight of their branches is 
more easily guessed when the contours are no longer hidden. 
Poplars, more almost than any other tree except the birch, 
gain by losing their foliage. In the level green of the valley, 
looked at from above, poplars can be missed in the general 
leafiness. Separate, slender, and leafless, they have a towering 
nakedness that is their distinction among all woodland trees. 
Other trees build into halls and arcades in the forest, but the 
poplar in winter is a church-spire. 

The anthologies are full of the poetry and colour of woods 
in April; but of the roof of the woods in December how many 
stanzas have been written? Yet there is nothing on the 
countryside that marks December more distinctly than the 
glowing light which plays over wooded bills on a midwinter 
afternoon,—a glow which is strong enough to shine through 
falling mist or driving cloud, but which is purest and sereneat 
in the slanting rays of a sun not yet grown “broader toward 
his death.” Gauzes of deep maroon, veils of transparent 
mauve and purple, textures of clear amber and palest rose, 
laces indigo-edged and scalloped with crimson,—that is the 
December clothing of wooded English valleys, and perbaps it 
is not less lucent nor less rich than that of midsummer. 
“Black boughs” in winter? There is no such bough on a 
living tree. If you want to determine what it is, in all that 
long valley, that sets those deep and glowing red-browns and 
purples on the roof of the woods, break off a dozen twigs from 
different woodland trees, and look for the colour in them. There 
may be points and specks of brilliant orange and red which mix 
in the general glow of the hillside; tangled skeins of wild- 
rése branches, perhaps, on the edge of the ploughland, or 
clusters of holly-berries, or a clump of hawthorn, than which 
there is no deeper red in the wood. But the real mass and 
volume of colour comes from the boughs and buds. Tree- 
branches are not the same colour above and beneath. The 
upper surface of the branch, like the upper side of a leaf, 
or a flatfish, or any surface on which light descends, is 
darker than the under surface, especially in the smaller 
branches of trees which send their boughs out -at right 
angles to the trunk. So with the buds of most of the trees. 
The ash thrusts up bunched black buds on a green stem, 

little like the foot of some clumsy bird; but most of the 
tree-buds are red or brown above, and green below. Birch-buds 
are clear green underneath, and borne on a purple stem ; birches, 
indeed, are trebly coloured, for they hang their new jade-tinted 
catkins side by side with the old bronze catkins seeding birch- 
nuts down the wind. Limes are “ ruby-budded,” but there is 
emerald under the ruby; beeches are dark and light madder- 
brown, elins and oaks shade through minor thirds of browns and 
pinks ; chestnuts have given their name to a colour, and their 
sticky shining buds are as bright as their nuts, and almost as 
big; ona chestnut branch, too, in December, there are heart- 
shaped patches along the new wood, dotted like tiny-nailed 
horseshoes, marking with buff the place where the old leaf-stem 
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broke off to fall. Those are a few—and how few !|—of th 
permanent dyes of winter woodland clothing, most ame 
distinguished on a still day; but the chief grace and glow a 
them belong to a day of shifting winds, when the light greens 
and olives of the under-bud and branch may be lifted sudden} 
in place of the darker upper reds and browns. That sets sustinn 
the unequalled play of colour over the “black boughs” b 
winter. 

If there is an impermanent light which yet belongs whol] 
to midwinter over the weald, it is the broad light of dood, 
water. That is a deeper and greater change even than a fall 
of snow. A child will forget the first fall of snow, so easy 
is it and gentle and natural; but he never forgets the first 
sight of flood-water. They are magic casements, indeed, that 
open for the first time on the “perilous seas, in faery lands 
forlorn,” of a heavy flood. There is nothing to tell the 
depth of that grey, mysterious water; a lake too dreary for 
any boat, too lonely for any bird, unless a stray snipe should 
rise crying from its edge, or a chance, uncanny gull, strange 
and white, should come soaring cut of black clouds over it, 
suddenly tossed like torn paper down the wind. It is a 
stormy light, and midwinter must be stormy often. But the 
real meaning of midwinter over the weald is something beyond 
the storms, quiet and waiting; above all, in a deep sense of 
change, of which no change is deeper than vanished leaves 
and sunlight on folded buds. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
tear natin: 
BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 
[To tae Eprror or tas “ Specrator.”’ | 
Srr,—Until there has been opportunity to digest the annexes 
as well as the brief clauses of the Congo “ 'l'reaty of Cession,” 
it would be premature to pass judgment on the Bill as a 
whole. But one thing there is which it would seem necessary 
to draw attention to. I observe a tendency in some quarters 
to congratulate Belgium on the prospect of taking over an 
enormous tropical dependency which manages to cover its 
expenses. How people can write these things, and imagine 
they are doing Belgium a service, passes my comprehension. 
The assets of the Congo State are its rubber “ taxes,” and the 
stocks and shares held by its “Government” in the con- 
cessionaire companies. But the maintenance of both at their 
present figure is wholly subject to the maintenance of the 
existing system. Theamount obtained from taxation so-called 
is obtained by compelling the native communities of the 
Congo to labour in the forests all the year. To produce 
the “taxation” now acquired from the country the 
Congo native is a perpetual payer of taxes. That is his 
life. In other words, he is enslaved. Similarly, the 
fabulous profits obtained by the concessionaire companies 
—which are merely farmers of taxes for the Government— 
are obtained in the same manner. There is no commerce, no 
trade. The raw material of trade has become the raw material 
of taxation. Now surely it is merely common-sense to appre- 
ciate that even were the “taxation” of the Congo native 
confined to its legal figure of sixty days per annum (a 
monstrous figure, when you realise that the taxpayer, being 
deprived of all trading rights, has no means of enriching him- 
self) as a result of Belgian annexation, the revenue derived 
from this “ taxation” would fall by three-fifths; and, again, 
that if the native under Belgian rule once more becomes a 
trading being with the rights of a man, the fabulous profits of 
the concessionaire companies dwindle to normal trading 
profits, and the value of the stock depreciates proportionately 
Those who wish Belgium to annex without cost to herself are 
the worst enemies of the Belgian people, for they are 
encouraging Belgium to perpetuate the existing system of 
pillage and robbery under the Belgian flag.—I am, Sir, &., 
Congo Reform Association, E. D. More. 
4 Old Hall Street, Liverpool. 





IRISH UNIVERSITIES. 
{To tug Epiror or Tue “Spercraror.”) 
Srr,—It seems that there is again to be dealing with the Irish 
University question. I happened to be staying for some time 
in Ireland, and at a good point of view for this subject, when 
the Queen’s Colleges were entering on their career. From 
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what I then saw and heard I should be inclined to think that 
the best course would be to let Trinity alone and give the 
Catholics a liberal grant to be laid out on a Catholic University, 
putting the administration of the grant as much as possible in 
the hands of laymen. I can hardly think that “ Modernism,” 
as the Pope aptly terms it, wili get on very well with anti- 
Modernism under the same roof. I should be inclined to hope 
more from the influence of emulation, especially from its 
effects on the anti-Modernist. There are two Irelands, and 
you cannot help it. But Mr. Birrell, with the present state of 
things before him, may know best.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Toronto. GoLDWIN SMITH. 

fThe omens are, we hope, favourable to a solution of the 
nature described by Professor Goldwin Smith, and con- 
sistently urged in these columns, Leave Trinity alone; give 
the Roman Catholics the University they desire, not the 
University Englishmen and Scotchmen think they ought to 
desire; and let the Presbyterians of the North also have a 
University of their own in Belfast, if such is their wish,— 
these are the lines on which we trust the problem will be 
solved.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. HEALY, M.P.. AND THE COUNCIL BILL. 
(To Tuk Eprrork oF THE “ SeecraTon,” | 

Sm,—I observe that Mr. T. M. Healy, M.P., through the 
medium of a Press interview, boasts of having been the chief 
means of causing the rejection of the Irish Council Bill. I 
do not contest the statement, though it bears the appearance 
of an ungenerous hit at Mr. Redmond’s leadership, since it 
implies that he possesses more power than his nominal chief ; 
but I notice at the same time that the Member for North 
Louth studiously avoids mentioning the reason of his hostility 
to that measure. Was it because, as a politician, he thought 
it did not go far enough, or because, as Cardinal Logue’s 
particular friend, he agreed with his Eminence that the pro- 
visions of the Bill were “ mischievous” in that they tended 
to take primary education from the control of the priesthood 
and put it under public control? If Mr. Healy opposed the 
measure as a politician, I should be glud if he would indicate 
to me where I may find ‘his answer to the defiant challenge 
thrown out to the politicians by the Cardinal,—that he would 
prefer even Home-rule to be sacrificed rather than the 
educational or religious interests of bis Church. In other 
words, will Mr. Healy, on the Home-rule question, act as Mr. 
Redmond’s dutiful lieutenant, or will he set himself up as 
a guerilla leader of the clerical element in the party ?— 
I am, Sir, &c., } a 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 
[To tae Epiror or tae “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—In your note to the letter of Mr. William Harbutt 
Dawson in the Spectator of November 23rd you say that you 
“do not consider our article was in any way calculated to 
create ill-feeling in Germany.” I, for one, have read the article 
with considerable annoyance. Its whole tendency, I felt, was 
to create distrust, enlarging, as it did, on the “cause of 
quarrel” inherent in “a conflict of ideals,” or in “the dis- 
parity of ideal and temperament between ourselves and 
Germany.” By way of illustrating that “disparity,” you quote 
a number of extracts from the Emperor's speeches based, 
as you allege, on “a theory of the divine right of Monarchy” 
which “we might at any time have to take into account.” 
Now I submit, in the first place, that not one of your 
quotations has any bearing that England need “take into 
account” in her relations with Germany. Not only that, but 
I go so far as to say that those extracts do not bear out “a 
theory of divine right” at all in the only sense in which it 
might serve as a bogey for any one, English or German,— 
viz., a right over and above that vested in the Emperor by the 
Imperial Constitution. The Emperor has never attempted to 
violate the rights of the other parties to the Constitution, and 
if he chooses to consider his “ position and task” so circum- 
scribed “as appointed by heaven,” surely that is altogether a 
private affair of his own. , 

I must not trespass on your space with an analysis of every 
one of your quotations. Besides, my point is not so much 
that you have misinterpreted the Emperor as that you make 
out that your quotations, interpreted in the absolutist 
sense in which you present them, reflect the “ideal and 





objection to the argument, which shows utter ignorance of the 
nation at large, as well as of its representative bodies, in 
particular the Bundesrath and the Reichstag. I resent your 
persistent description of our body politic as a “virtual 
absolutism,”—a catchword which ought not to be used by any 
one honestly endeavouring to give English readers a notion 
of German “political ideals.” Are you not aware that the 
Emperor is absolutely powerless for legislation without the 
assent of the Bundesrath and the Reichstag? And that be 
is “virtually” powerless for any war for which the Reichstag 
should refuse to vote the supplies? The Emperor, to his 
great credit, has taken the lead in indoctrinating us with the 
necessity of having a respectable navy; but it is the Reichstag 
that had to grant him the funds. On the other hand, many 
a favourite scheme of the Emperor’s has been thrown out by 
those commanding the purse-strings; and the Emperor, again 
to his credit, has submitted with a good grace. And that 
Reichstag of ours is elected by universal suffrage, which 
England, perbaps partly owing to its Parliamentary form of 
government, has not yet dared to grant its people. If your 
point were to show that in our Reichstag, and in the nation 
at large, reactionary tendencies have preponderated for a long 
time past, I should be prepared to agree with you; we are all 
familiar with tidelike alternations of liberalism and reaction 
under any form of government. But to style the German 
system outlined above “a virtual absolutism” is an un- 
justifiable misnomer; and to say that the German people 
“elect to live under a virtual absolutism” is an uncalled-for 
opprobrium which more than wipes out your protestations of 
admiration for our “ splendid qualities.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eisenach. C. WICHMANN. 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter, but cannot for a 
moment admit that our remarks were unfair or discourteous, 
either to the German Emperor or the German people.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





THE PERSECUTION OF THE SLOVAKS. 
[To tums Eprron or tus ‘Sprecrator.”] 

Srr,—Count Esterhazy’s letter in your last number on the 
subject of the Slovaks is so entirely misleading that I am 
grateful for your kind permission to reply. In the first place, 
though he is right in saying that no children were killed. in 
the massacre of Csernova, the rest of his statement is crowded 
with errors. Father Hlinka, the suspended priest of Rézsabegy, 
was suspended before, not after, a diocesan inquiry. He was 
first suspended for supporting the Slovak candidate at last 
year’s elections (though the Piarist Fathers who canvassed on 
the Magyar side have been left untouched); then, when the 
Nuncio intervened, he was re-suspended for “simony.” The 
nature of the charge has been kept secret for eighteen months, 
and is still unproved; that it was a trumped-up charge is 
shown by the fact that no action was taken for two years, 
It is untrue that “ he agitated against his Church”; this did 
not even form part of the indictment. The section of the 
Criminal Code under which he was condemned to two years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of fifteen hundred crowns was that 
which forbids “incitement of one nationality, class, or con- 
fession to hatred against another.” The offence was committed 
on election platforms, and the maximum penalty was imposed 
by a Judge who had for the previous two years been his leading 
opponent in the district! Count Esterhazy then misrepresents 
the words used by the Slovensky Tyzdennik, which ran as 
follows :—‘“ The Roumanians are not afraid of a little blood. 
: Dwar We Slovaks have never indulged in violence, and so 
our position is a worse one than that of the Roumanians.” 
Only those who know of the veritable pitched battles by which 
alone the Roumanians have sometimes managed even to reach 
the poll can realise how terribly true these words are. Asa 
single instance, in Szilagy-Cseh some years ago the troops 
fired on the crowd, killing thirty and severely wounding 
seventy-two. 

(2) Count Esterbazy does not attempt to deny the fact 
that the Slovaks have remained for thirty years without a 
single gymnasium or secondary school of any kind; nor are 
his facts about the dissolution of previous schools correct. 
The Catholic gymnasium at Znio was twice inspected by a 
Government inspector, the Bishop, and a Secretary of State, 
and no signs of so-called “ Pan-Slavism” were found in it; it 
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was only dissolved because its governing body refused to 
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hand it over to the State unless the rights of the Slovak 
language were safeguarded. The two Protestant schools were 
definitely charged with “Pan-Slavism”; but the facts were 
never published, and no one was ever brought to trial. The 
prime mover in the whole affair was Béla Griinwald, who in a 
famous book preached the extermination of the Slovaks, and 
who once declared in Parliament that the Magyars had no 
choice between “dominance and slavery.” Of course, even if 
Pan-Slavism was proved up to the hilt, this affords no excuse 
for closing the schools, but solely for purging them of bad 
practices. 

(3) What Count Esterhizy calls the “latest official 
statistics” are not by any means the latest. In 1904-5 
there were only 3,248 elementary schools where the language 
of instruction was non-Magyar,—not 7,202, as he would have 
you believe. This works out at under 11 per cent., while 
the non-Magyars form 486 per cent. of the population of 
Hungary (without Croatia). The convenience of using old 
statistics becomes apparent when we learn that in 1888 the 
Slovak language was used in 1,389 schools, in 1896 in only 
602, in 1900-1 (the year he quotes) in 500, while by 1904-5 
they had been further reduced to 326. In the same four 
years the German schools have been reduced from 389 to 
272, and the Ruthene from 76 to 45. 

(4) The child-hunts are not imaginary. All the children 
removed were brought up as strange to their native language 
and customs as the Sultan’s Janissaries, who form the nearest 
analogy. 

(5) Count Esterhézy says it is “false” that Slovak 
libraries have been “burnt or confiscated.” In thus using 
Touchstone’s last alternative he sadly tempts me to dispense 
with “the retort courteous.” For the library, museum, and 
buildings of the Matica Slovenska were confiscated in 1875. 
The former, after lying for twenty years in a caretaker’s attics, 
were at length presented to the Magyar Szivetség, which 
handed them over to the Nyitra gymnasium; while the 
buildings are occupied by the local post-office and other 
Government offices. 

(6) Count Esterhézy states the number of Slovak news- 
papers in Hungary. He omits to add that there is hardly 
any one on their entire staff who has not been in prison for 
some political offence; that eight actions are at present 
pending against the Slovensky Tyzdennik alone ; that the post- 
debit has been withdrawn by Government from more than 
one Bohemian or Slovak American newspaper; and that 
between June, 1906, and June, 1907, two hundred and 
forty-five Slovaks have been condemned to a total of 
nineteen years four months’ imprisonment and fines of 
over eleven thousand crowns. When he calls the seven 
Slovak Deputies “ Pan-Slavs” he begs the whole question, for 
in Hungary all Slavs who remain true to their language and 
nationality are branded with this nickname by the Pan- 
Magyars. When he talks of “other Slovak Members of 
Hungarian sympathies,” he is only presuming on the ignorance 
of our public, for though there are many other Deputies of 
Slovak origin—including Mr. Francis Kossuth himself—there 
are none who would describe themselves as Slovak rather than 
Magyar, and few who are able or willing to address their con- 
stituents in Slovak. 

I need not discuss Count Esterhézy’s digression on the 
policy of the Coalition, for it has nothing to do with the 
question at issue. Nor do I believe that his attack on Mr. 
Bjérnson will lessen the general admiration for the poet's 
advocacy of the Slovak cause. For even if Mr. Bjérnson, 
like all true poets, has listened rather to his heart than to 
his head, the above facts show him to be infinitely nearer to 
the truth than Count Hsterhadzy, whose misleading state- 
ments could only deceive persons unacquainted with the 
subject. I therefore close by summarising in the briefest 
possible form the chief wrongs of the Slovaks, most of which 
are equally felt by the other non-Magyar races of Hungary :— 
(1) The Slovak language has been banished from all secondary 
schools, colleges, and seminaries, and is being steadily expelled 
even from the primary schools. (2) The Slovak language 
has no rights in Courts of Justice, in clear defiance of the 
law guaranteeing the “equal rights of the nationalities.” 
(3) Slovak literature is virtually proscribed, for the simple 
reason that its authors are men of national feeling, and 
that those who lose that feeling cease to write Slovak. 
(4) The Slovak Press is brutally persecuted. (5) There is no 


right of assembly and association. (6) Clergy, both Catholic 
and Lutheran, are suspended or transferred for Political sym. 
pathies; Magyar services are forced upon Slovak con 
tions. (7) The narrow franchise for Parliament, and the 
semi-mediaeval franchise for the County Assemblies, coupled 
with gross electoral corruption and bad administration, make 
it extremely difficult for Slovaks to enter Parliament, 
Electoral freedom of speech and action is not respected, 
Deputies are browbeaten and insulted, or sent to prison 
for political offences. In short, as one of the present 
Hungarian Cabinet said in Parliament last summer, “jp 
Hungary the Magyar is the master.” All others must go 
to the wall. 

On Tuesday at a political dinner Mr. de Széll (the only 
Hungarian Premier of recent times who tried to apply tact 
and humanity to the nationalities question) publicly con. 
gratulated Count Esterhazy on his letter. The distinguished 
statesman is mistaken in assuming that Hungary’s critics in 
the British Press are inspired by hostility to the Magyars, 
whose many splendid qualities they respect and admire, 
Their criticisms are really directed against the narrow clique 
which rules Hungary in the name of Liberal and democratic 
principles, and whose power is based upon racial dominance 
and repression of the proletariat. They believe as firmly as 
any Chauvinist in the political unity of Hungary, and are 
resolutely opposed to Pan-Slavism in the true sense, and to 
the party of “Great Austria,” which aims at reducing 
Hungary to vassalage. On the other hand, they follow with 
eager sympathy the efforts of the non-Magyars to preserve 
their national languages and customs, and the struggle of the 
working classes to shake off the mediaeval yoke which still 
hampers their progress. In this struggle “ Towards the New 
Hungary” of which a recent writer dreams lies the hope of 
racial reconciliation, upon which the future of Hungary 
depends. In the words of Lord Acton, “a State which is 
incompetent to satisfy different races condemns itself.”— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Scotus Viator. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence, which has already 
occupied far too much of our space. Though we are not 
responsible for our correspondent’s facts or conclusions, and 
sometimes differ from the latter, we must in justice to 
him repudiate the utterly groundless suggestion that he is 
prejudiced by hatred of Hungary. The very reverse is the 
case. His sympathy with Hungary is as real as his know- 
ledge of the details of the difficult and complicated problems 
with which he deals.—Ep. Spectator. } 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
[To rue Epiror or tae “ Sprctrator.”]} 

S1r,—I do not know whether you will give me a hearing fora 
few words on your article of November 30th on “ Old-Age 
Pensions” in your valuable and interesting paper. As far as 
I gather from the article, the Spectator is opposed not only 
to universal non-contributory old-age pensions, but also to any 
scheme of State assistance for the encouragement of thrift in 
any form. The reason given for this (may I say rather harsh ?) 
conclusion is based on the fear of pauperising the people. 
But surely, Sir, a scheme could be worked out, say in con- 
nexion with the Friendly Societies, by which the State could 
meet a man’s own efforts to help himself in his old age. Iam 
quite as hostile as the Spectator to a non-contributory scheme, 
but perhaps, Sir, I may have misread your article.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. NOWELL FFARINGTON. 

The Club, Wigan. 

[We have never opposed a contributory scheme. We will 
go further, and say that we should support such a scheme 
provided the pecuniary liability of the State were kept within 
strict bounds. As we have stated on former occasions, we should 
have no objection to compulsory and universal insurance in 
the matter of old-age pensions. The scheme we are inclined 
to prefer would be one under which every man and woman at 
twenty-one or before should be obliged to pay down such 8 
sum as would, if the person reached sixty-five, give him or 
her an old-age pension of 5s. a week, We see no objection 
to a tontine scheme,—one under which those who did 
not reach sixty-five would forfeit the original payment. 
Under a tontine scheme the initial payment at or before 
twenty-one need, we believe, be only a very moderate sum. 
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aman 
the payments of the survivors, but of those who did not 
survive to claim their pensions, would produce the required 
fonds. The matter is one with which we shall deal in greater 
detail on some future occasion.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE WORSHIP OF TAXATION. 
[To tue Epiror or tae “ Spectator.” | 
§rr,—In your article on “The Worship of Taxation” in the 
jssue of November 30th you are hardly just to the land- 
taxers. They pride themselves on their economics, and do 
not like the company you give them. The name of “land- 
taxer” is somewhat inauspicious, but the authorised scheme of 
the Solicitor-General for Scotland has for its object, not the 
raising of additional revenue, but a change in the basis on 
which rates are assessed. We are not so much anxious to 
tax land as to take off the tax on improvements. The Report 
of the Committee was a condemnation of any special rate on 
land-values, and required instead that all existing rates should 
be based on land value alone instead of on land and buildings. 
In this we ought to have the support of the Spectator, for 
the tax on houses is as severe and as bad for the community as 
the old tax on corn, and has the same effect as the old Corn-tax 
in protecting a vested interest,—in this case the vested interest 
in existing house property. That taxes on production check 
production is obvious, and affords an additional argument, if 
one were needed, in favour of the principle of your article. 
As you most truly point out, these taxes all come on the 
workers at last, whoever may pay in the first instance. A tax 
on land values, whoever pays it in the first instance, does not 
fall on the workers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Moddershall, Stone, Staffs. 


JostaH C. WEDGWOOD. 





“THE IGNORANT IMPATIENCE OF TAXATION,” 
[To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.” ]} 

Sm—Although Castlereagh is usually credited with the 
phrase—or debited, for it was quoted against him while he 
yet lived, and is no doubt what he intended to say—there is 
ground for supposing that he never actually used it. Mr. 
Frank Hill in his monograph of Canning (“ English 
Worthies”) says Castlereagh really spoke of “the ignorant 
impatience of the relaxation of taxation.” Mr. Hill gave no 
authority for the assertion, but he may have relied upon Lord 
Brougham, who in “Historical Sketches of Statesmen” 
quoted the phrase in this form as an example of Castlereagh’s 
confused and disjointed rhetoric, “which often baffled alike 
the gravity of the Treasury Bench and the art of the 
reporter.” It may be observed that Mr. Gladstone cited the 
phrase (as usually given) in introducing his Budget of 1860, 
for the purpose of saying that were Castlereagh to return 
from the grave he would be more likely to complain of the 
ignorant patience of taxation.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. §. 





FREE-TRADE IN INDIA. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “Sprcraror.”] 
Sin,—Your correspondent “Free-Trader” of December 7th 
says: “It was not Free-trade to impose an Excise-duty on 
Indian cotton manufactures in order to prevent their com- 
peting with Lancashire.” This statement is most unfair. It 
is, in fact, untrue. What was, in truth,done? Lord George 
Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, as a Free-trader, 
carried out his principles by taxing cotton goods entering our 
dependency to the extent of three and a half per cent., and by 
imposing a countervailing Excise-duty of a similar amount on 
cotton goods produced in India. That is Free-trade. Lord 
Oromer acted in precisely the same way in Egypt in connexion 
with the two new cotton mills in that country. India and 
Egypt cannot be protected at the expense of the County 
Palatine.—I am, Sir, &c., Witiiam TATTERSALL. 
35 and 36 Examiner Buildings, Manchester, 


|We agree. Lord George Hamilton and Lord Cromer 
acted as Free-traders were bound to act. When financial 
necessity obliges recourse to taxation at the ports of goods 
which are also manufactured in the country, an Excise equiva- 
lent to the Custom-duty must be imposed in the interests of 
the revenue,—that is, of the taxpayers. If not, a portion cf the 
increased price paid by the consumer will go into the purse, 
not of the State, but of the manufacturer. But for the 


justified by the needs of the Treasury, might cease to draw. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 





BRISTOL AND MUNICIPAL TRADING. 

[To Tae Epiror oF THE “SpPecraTor.”| 
Sir,—Persons interested in the developments of municipal 
trade have long had their eyes fixed on Bristol. The 
municipality there many years ago took over from a private 
corporation the docks of that town, and ever since has been 
engaged in a struggle to keep Bristol in the position of a first- 
class port. It has spent vast sums in dredging the winding 
course of the Avon, and has laid out new docks at the mouth 
of the river, at Avonmouth and at Portishead. The burden 
of this enormous expenditure, which has not been and never 
will be remunerative, is now beginning to press heavily, and 
the Corporation has recently proposed a readjustment of the 
terms on which some of its loans have been contracted. This 
is resented by the city as a breach of faith and as a first step 
in a policy of repudiation. It will be interesting to watch the 
next step, for Bristol municipal trading finance is typical. 
All this unprofitable expenditure has been made a permanent 
burden. If this undertaking had been left in the hands of a 
private company, there would probably have been a liquidation 
long ago, the capital would have been written off, and the 
unfortunate ratepayers of Bristol and Clifton would have been 
free of a debt contracted for purposes in which most of them 
have absolutely no interest whatsoever. It isan object-lesson 
to be watched.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 





STATE EXPENDITURE ON HIGHER EDUCATION. 
(To tHe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—It is generally agreed that it is good for the nation that 
the old Universities should be supplemented by the new ones. 
Unfortunately in this country at the present time the endow- 
ment of Universities by the wealthy is not so frequent as in 
North America. We cannot afford to wait for endowments, 
and the State has therefore to step in. Mr. Sibly (Spectator, 
November 30th) seems to regard a University as a tertiary 
school which should be able to pay its way. But it is a mis- 
take to group schools and Universities together in the matter 
of State support, for their functions are different. A Uni- 
versity which merely teaches and gives degrees is only fulfil- 
ling a part—possibly the smaller part—of its true function, 
which is not only to disseminate knowledge, but to make it. 
But this scientific and literary research work is generally 
expensive, and often takes much time, so it is necessary that 
a University should have sufficient funds at its disposal to 
support an ample staff to research as well as teach, and to 
provide the necessary accommodation and apparatus. 
Students’ fees cannot be increased indefinitely; as it is, the 
fees for many courses in the State-subsidised University of 
Leeds are higher than for corresponding University courses at 
Oxford. Research is so important that all Universities should 
be liberally endowed or subsidised. A truly thrifty and far- 
seeing Government would not limit the annual grant to the 
University Colleges and new Universities to a meagre 
£100,000, but rather double it, and possibly help the old 
Universities as well.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. G. Scort, 





THE PIERCE INCIDENT. 
{To THe EpITOR oF THE “SpxcraTor,”] 

Srir,—The Pierce incident, recorded in your issue of 
November 30th, forms a strange comment on our Christianity 
in 1907 A.D. A man is shot on a public road in a Roman 
Catholic country. He lies there for two hours, bleeding. 
People pass him by on the other side, afraid to help. At 
last he struggles to the house of a neighbour, who refuses 
him admittance. The good Samuritan who finally gives him 
sanctuary is forthwith threatened anonymously with murder. 
Is there no priest in Crusheen? Is the Church of Rome in 
Ireland a shadow, and a shadow of Death? Can it be that the 
priests are so busy preaching politics that they have no time to 
preach Christ P—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED OLLIVANT. 





THE CHARITY ORGANISATION SOOIETY IN 
WEST HAM, 
[To rae Eprron or tas “ Specrator.”) 
S1r,—I venture to appeal to your readers on behalf of the 





Excise, Custom-dues imposed for revenue purposes, and 





two Committees of the Charity Organisation Society in West 
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Ham to which I am attached as organising secretary. At 
most ©.0.8 offices there is a serviceable library of 
books bearing on economics, sociology, and charitable 
administration, and such a library is essential in any 
office which aims as ours does at training workers. In this 
borough, however, the need of the poor is so great that 


we do not feel justified in spending any money on the | 


purchase of books. We prefer to appeal to the good- 
will of sympathisers in happier neighbourhoods. As a clue 
to what we want, I may mention the names of the following 
writers :—Aves, Barnett, C. Booth, Bosanquet, Brabrook, 
Bray, Cadbury, Chance, Cunningham, Denison, Dicey, Fowle, 
Gibbins, Hclmes, Holyoake, Lecky, Loane, Mackay, Marshall, 
Maine, J. S. Mill, Nicholson, Rowntree, Shadwell, H. Spencer, 
Urwick, Webb. But any books bearing on social subjects— 
including Blue-books—will be welcome. Parcels addressed 
to me at 87 Barking Road, Canning Town, E., will be duly 
acknowledged.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. MARTLEY. 





MIDDLE-CLASS EXPENDITURE. 
[To Tue Epiror oF Tug “Specraton.”) 
Sir,—Being interested in this subject, I venture to offer my 
experience. I used to apportion my expenditure into sixty- 
fourths of my (fixed) income, having taken the idea from the 
system of ship-owning. Nowadays, with a fixed income of 
£750, I find it more convenient to divide it into seventy-fifths. 


Living abroad in circumstances which oblige me to pay more | 


for rent and food than I need do in England, but where some 
other English expenses can be saved,I find it works out as 
follows :— 


Seventy- 
fifths. fifths, 


House-rent... as Dress for self, wife, and 


Insurance (life) 3 onechild ... son 
Servants’ wages 2} All other current ex- 


Governess * : penses 

Fire and light ... 

Housekeeping ... wi * 65 
leaving £100 to be put aside or used upon a holiday.—I am, 
Sir, &., Escupbo. 


[To tar Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.”’ | 


Srr,—I had hoped that “A Bad Economist’s” letter 
(Spectator, November 30th) as to the difficulty of making 
ends meet on £2,000 a year might have produced some 
practical comparisons which would have been useful to one 
interested in the subject. With that view, may I ask what 
your readers think of my experience? Omitting the item of 
children (for which he allows the sum of £450 per annum), 
my figures run as follows:—Rental £90, repairs about £25, 
three maid-servants, no regular gardener, but the garden costs 
about £20. My stable costs about £250, excluding hunt sub- 
scriptions, &c. I do not give big entertainments, but there is a 
good deal of coming and going in the house. My wife and I 
visit pretty freely for shooting, &c., but she also is not extrava- 
gant, and for some years past our expenditure has never 
reached £1,000 a year. Some of our friends seem able to do 
twice as much as we do with certainly not twice our income. 
I shall be glad of enlightenment.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A YouncerR Son. 


(To rae Eprror or tar “Srectator.”)} 

Srr,—It might possibly interest “A Bad Economist” 
(Spectator, November 30th), and give point to the saying 
that one half the world does not know how the other half 
lives, if you would kindly allow me to say that my income 
for forty years past has averaged about £160 to £170 per 
annum; that I have had a large family, all of whom are 
doing well; that my present income is about £152, or, after 
payment of rent and taxes, small insurance premium, and 
one or two necessary expenses, net income about two guineas 
a week. I owe nothing, and if I were to die to-morrow there 
would be no worries or complications. I may add that the 
nature of my work has involved a very large number of 
changes of abode; within thirty years I have probably lived 
in as many houses ; removal expenses have therefore been very 
heavy. But I have weathered the storm with a small balance 
tothe good. The moral is that apparently necessary and inevit- 
able expenses are not really so. I belong to one of the highest 
professions.—I am, Sir, &c., CoNTENTUS SORTE MEA. 


[Our correspondent is a clergyman. The record he here 


Seventy- | 


sets forth is one of which he may indeed feel proud — 
Ep. Spectator.] 





“THE MOLLUSC” AND JANE AUSTEN. 
[To rae Eprror or tue “Spectator.” | 
|Srr,—I cannot agree with “Ignotus” that Mr. Davis 
“created” Mrs. Baxter. Long ago Jane Austen detected a 
| human molluse, and immortalised it as Lady Bertram jp 
| “ Mansfield Park.” The Times article on the play hinted at 


resemblance, and one is certainly tempted to think that Mr. 
Davis adapted Lady Bertram in the shaping of Mrs. Baxter, 
I agree with “Ignotus” as to the unsatisfactory ending of 
| The Mollusc. I should have been inclined to utilise one of 
| the children for reformation purposes. Could not a young 
| daughter of about thirteen with a strong character (there are 
; many such nowadays) have been presented in the first or 
second act, and in the last have enabled the audience to leave 
the theatre with the comfortable assurance that the reforma. 
tion would be complete owing to the tonic treatment 
administered by Miss Baxter? Obviously in this case no 
sentimental faltering would interfere with the wholesome 
process. And as to-day the child bears rule in the land, this 
treatment of “molluscry” would be in accordance with 
modern conditions. 

I have mentioned Jane Austen. As her books are now 
widely read, I cherish the fancy that some day a simple 
domestic play like the one which is now securing a well. 
deserved success may be written round a few of her characters, 
Why should not Mrs. Norris be seen on the stage in all her 
terrors, ruling the Vicarage and the Hall, thwarting Emma 
Woodhouse in her match-making propensities, pilfering here 
and there without detection, till the day comes when she 
meets with more than her match in Lady Catherine de Burgh ? 
The “discovery” of Jane Austen in recent years has given 
pleasure to the “faithful.” To those who see charms in her 
now, after years of oblivion, the band of true lovers can only 
say, in the words of Mary Crawford when “quizzing” her 
brother for his sudden admiration of Fanny Price, “She is 
now just what she always was.” Literary men and women 
appreciated her at her true worth in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. Lord Holland, Mr. Hibbert (father-in- 
law of Sydney Smith), and other judges of good literature had 
her novels always at band, and discussed her characters with 
an interest which most people give only to living personages, 
An evening at Holland House is said to have been enlivened 
by Miss Fox’s warm defence of her favourite, Fanny Price, 
from the charge of priggishness. To-day it is a common- 
place that within well-defined limits Jane Austen attained 
perfection in her art. In the years of oblivion she was little 
read, but in one old country house, at any rate, a party of 
delighted young hearers gathered round an incomparable 
reader, and began a lifelong acquaintance with Jane Austen's 
characters, including the prototype of The Mollusc.—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. M. D. D. 


[Our correspondent has not, we think, remembered Lady 
Bertram’s character quite accurately. Lady Bertram was 
selfish and lazy, but as long as her sofa was comfortable and 
her pug at ease she made no attempt to dominate the lives 
of others. In the Bertram household such domination was 
exerted by Sir Thomas Bertram. To make an Austenian 
Mrs. Baxter a good deal of Sir Thomas would have to be 
added to his wife. In all that “C. M. D. D.” says in praise of 
Miss Austen we entirely concur. Within the narrow and special 
limits which Miss Austen set herself she possessed the secret 
of perfection both in form and substance,—a perfection to 
which the history of the arts affords no parallel, or affords it 
in the work of Jan Vermeer of Delft alone-—Ep. Spectator. ] 








WHEN DOES OLD AGE BEGIN? 
{To Tus Evitror or Tus “Spaecraror.”) 
Srr,—The interesting and humorous article in your last 
number on this subject seems to me to contain one grave 
mistake when it speaks of the service of the looking-glass 
when we wish to inform ourselves whether old age is beginning. 
How can we expect a looking-glass to reflect the truth when 
we so constantly see that it has had no such effect on others? 
The pathetic illusions of stout men and women about their 
figures remain a stupefying fact. Yet presumably they have 





glasses and look at themselves in them. No. Mirrors only 
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on ihe courage of their opinions,—they only dare to be 
trathful if there are twenty or thirty of them together. Let 
any one who cares to prove the truth of this assertion, 
and to know what he or she looks like, repair to a certain 
ranity-destroying little show at Earl's Court—I do not know 
whether it is still in existence—where for the sum of sixpence 
_] would willingly give a sovereign to forget it—you enter 
wbat appears to be a vast hall thronged with people. I went 
once with an Eton nephew, and after a few bewildered 
moments made the abominable discovery that the swarms of 
repulsive-looking females— 
“ Long and lean, 
Like a French bean ”— 

by whom we were surrounded were one and all myself. That 
appalling moment I have never forgotten. My nephew, on 
ihe contrary, looked exactly the same as usual, with his 
retinue of duplicates. He was not even changed when viewed 
upside down. But his unfortunate aunt! I contracted a 
severe chill on the spot, and have dressed in balf-mourning 
ever since.—I am, Sir, &c., M. C. 

[Did not Sydney Smith say that the reason why he liked to 
yisit a certain many-mirrored restaurant in Paris was that it 
made him feel as if he were at a clerical meeting ?—Ep. 


Spectator. } 





APPROACHING EXTINCTION OF INTERESTING 
ANIMALS. 
[To rus Eprrog or tus “Srecrartor.” | 

Sir,—The recent announcement that the area of the Zoo- 
logical Gardens in Regent's Park is to be somewhat extended 
is a gratifying one. But it would be a further source of 
satisfaction to many persons if the Zoological Society, or some 
other scientific body, could promote any measures calculated 
to delay the too probable early extinction throughout the 
world of some of the chief attractions hitherto of such exhibi- 
tions. There is a real danger that in a generation or two those 
fine beasts, the lion, the giraffe, the hippopotamus, and the 
rhinoceros, will only be known by their pictures and a few 
stuffed specimens in museums. The progress of civilisa- 
tion, the achievements of sportsmen, and the activity 
of traders in skins are collectively so rapidly reducing 
in their native regions the above and other creatures, 
that it is important to consider whether any prac- 
ticable steps can be taken to protect them from all 
such slaughter as may not be absolutely necessary 
for the lives and safety of the populations in the 
vicinity of their native haunts. A Portuguese company in 
East Africa now offers £20 for each lion shot. The Chiel 
Justice of Cape Colony stated the other day that a number 
of interesting animais, including the giraffe and the mountain 
zebra, are already nearly extinct in that Colony. As to 
elephants and tigers, they may perbaps survive for a while the 
other animals which I have mentioned above, though many 
thousand elephants are annually killed for their ivory. A 
chief proportion of the animals most in danger of early 
extinction are to be found in the Colonies belonging to 
Britain, Germany, France, Portugal, and Belgium. If, there- 
fore, the respective Governments of those countries could be 
influenced to invite the authorities in their own Colonies to 
devise some measures for the reasonable preservation of the 
aimals in question, a2 very desirable step would be taken. 
And there is no time to be lost. There would be a special 
appropriateness if the Zoological Society would initiate early 
efforts in this direction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Witiiam TALLACK. 

Clapton Common, N.E. 

[Mr. Tallack’s suggestion is an interesting one, but he 
forgets that in Africa at least the problem is complicated by 
the fact, or apparent fact, that as long as the big game is 
encouraged so is the tsetse-fly, and that the tsetse-fly is held 
responsible for the two most terrible of scourges to man 
and beast,—sleeping sickness and horse sickness. If pre- 
servation of big game can be proved to prevent the 
stamping out of sleeping sickness, then the notion of 
keeping sanctuaries in Africa must be at once abandoned. 
Whether the. connexion between big gume preservation, 
tsetse-fly, and sleeping sickness has been proved we cannot 
profess to judge. The matter is still sub judice, — Ep. 


scene.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Spectator. } 


THE MAMELUKE’S LEAP. 


[To Tus Evrron or Tug “Sexcrator.”] 


Srr,— Whether the story of the Mameluke’s leap be true-or 
false—and any one who has seen the wall from which thie 
hero is said to have jumped would certainly incline to the 
latter belief—there is no doubt about the main facts of the 
story of the massacre. I am glad to see that General Tyrrell 
has combated (Spectator, November 16th) Mr. Knight-Adkin’s 
assumption that the massacre took place as they ascended the 
steep slope of the citadel roadway. The most dastardly, and 
therefore most probable, part of the whole incident was- the 
actual feasting by Mohammed Ali of his guests, who left the 
banquet-hall with the fullest confidence in their acknowledged 
chief, only to be cut down by the Pasha’s troops lining. the 
sides of the steep path leading to the gateway. In connexian 
with this incident, the following may be of interest to your 
readers. Until two years ago there was living an old Sheikh 
who on state occasions sat at the chief entrance to the citadel, 
in a chair especially made for him, over which are written the 
words, in Arabic and English: “ Only he, who by the favour of 
God, has reached the age of a hundred years, may sit in thie 
chair.” At his death in 1905 he was said to have been « 
hundred and fourteen, and on the only occasion, just four 
years ago, when I had the pleasure of speaking with him, 
he gave me a graphic description of the massacre of -the 
Mamelukes, saying how “the blood poured down the steep 
pathway to the gate like a river of water. 
ten years younger at his death than the age ascribed to bim 
(and in Egypt what native knows his age ?), he might very 
easily have been old enough to remember the details. Hie 
father was, according to his story, “ Bowab” or gatekeeper .of 
the citadel, and be himself was playing near the gate just as 
the Pasha was wreaking his vengeance on the unfortunate 
Mameiukes. It is of course possible that frequent repetition 
had embroidered the original tale; but in any case it_is 
interesting to think that until such a short time ago there was 
one still living who was actually a spectator of this historie 


” 


Even if he wae 


H. E. B. 





“THE MANUFACTURE OF PAUPERS.” 


[To tue Eprrok or tue “Srecraron.” } 


Sir,—My copy of this little book, which is so very helpful in 
dealing with many questions of current politics, bas been lent 
to so many friends that it bas now disappeared, and, alas!-I 
do not know how to replace it. 
publisher's name ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Can you give me the 


Eltham. EVERARD HESKETH. 


{*The Manufacture of Paupers,” which contains articles 


originally printed in the Spectator under that title (price 
2s. 6d. net), is published by Mr. John Murray, 50 Albemarle 
Street, W.—Eb. Spectaéor. } 





THE LETTERS OF THE LATE JAMES McNEILL 
WHISTLER. 


(To tue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 


Srr,—We are directed by our client, Miss Birnie Philip, -te 
ask your permission to state that she contemplates the 
publication in due course of the late Mr. Whistler's letters. 


Miss Birnie Philip is the sole executrix and legatee under the 
late Mr. Whistler's will, and she has in her possession copies 
of some hundreds of letters written by him which he left to 
her to publish when she should think fit. Miss Birnie Philip 
considers that the time is approaching when the letters should 
be published, and in order to enable her to prepare for this 
she will be very glad if any one having letters written by the 
late Mr. Whistler in their possession will lend them to her. 
Communications may be addressed to Miss Birnie Philip. at 
our address, and we undertake on Miss Birnie Philip's behaif 
that the most scrupulous care shall be taken of any letteve 
lent to her, and that they shall be returned to the lenders 
immediately copies have been made of them.—We are, Si, 
&e., Watkin Wituiams, STEEL, AND Hart. 
Capel House, 54 New Broad Street, E.C. 





OUTDOOR RELIEF. 
[To trax Eprror or tue “ Spectator.”} 
Srr,—As a Poor Law Guardian, will you allow me to correct 
an erroneous impression on the subject of outdoor relief given 
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in your article of the issue of November 30th on “Old- 
Age Pensions”? The writer of the article, urging the un- 
desirability of the system of outdoor relief, says :—‘ A firm 
refusal of outdoor relief brings to light relations and friends 
who are able to help, but who, not perhaps unnaturally, will 
not do their duty in this respect as long as they think there 
is any possibility of the State doing it for them.” 

I submit, Sir, that this is a complete error in fact; and as I 
have on former occasions noticed that the general public are 
frequently in entire ignorance on this point, I shall be very 
glad if you are able to insert my letter. When the relieving 
officer presents an application for outdoor relief to the 
Board of Guardians, he presents at the same time 
exact statistics respecting the circumstances of all the 
members of the applicant's family who are legally liable to 
contribute to his support—such statistics including employ- 
ment, wages, rent, number of children or other relatives 
ehargeable on him, state of health, or any other possible dis- 
ability—from which information the Guardians decide which 
of, and in what proportion, such relatives shall be called on 
to contribute. In instructing the relieving officer to give a 
eertain sum of out-relief, the Board at the same time make 
an order on any relations they consider to be able to assist 
for such contribution as their wages, &c., permit, which 
contribution is thereafter collected by the relieving officer. 
Any persons so called on to contribute may appear before the 
Board to appeal against their decision; but if the Guardians 
are still convinced that such contribution should be made, 
and should the relative decline to obey, a Magistrate’s order 
ean then be obtained compelling the payment demanded, 
a refusal to comply with which would, of course, entail 
imprisonment. 

It should also be remembered that the relieving officer has 
a legal right to demand information as to wages, perquisites, 
rent, &c., from employers, who, if approached by private 
individuals, might choose to consider such inquiries im- 
pertinent and refuse to accord any reply. Now, Sir, it is 
evident that only by an application for relief can all this 
machinery be put in force to compel the assistance of unwilling 
relations without expense to the indigent or infirm person; 
and instead of such relations avoiding their responsibility—I 
again quote the words of your article—‘“‘as long as they think 
there is any possibility of the State doing it for them,” it 
is this very fact of the State stepping in—not the Guardians’ 
“firm refusal of outdoor relief”—that “brings to light 
relations” who, not only “are able to help,” but ought 
to be compelled to “do their duty in this respect,” and 
thus lessen the burden of the ratepayers. I have, as 
a Guardian, known many examples of unfortunate persons 
who, having appealed incessantly and in vain to relations 
legally liable, and in a position to give assistance, were at last 
in self-defence obliged to apply to the Guardians as the only 
authority able to enforce payment of the necessary contribu- 
tion. Therefore it will be seen that in many cases of so-called 
out-relief the money given through the agency of the relieving 
oflicer is supplied entirely by the relatives, the State merely 
deciding the amount of the contribution, and arranging for its 
collection. 

In these days of searching inquiry into the methods of 
administration by Boards of Guardians it is most advan- 
tageous that the interest of the public in such matters should 
be aroused by the articles and reports of the Press; but the 
hands of the Guardians will be greatly strengthened if they 
ean rely on the Press to correct, when they are encountered, 
erroneous ideas which may arise on the important, but often 
little understood, subject of the Poor Law.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ANNIE LOWNDES, Poor Law Guardian. 

Petersfield, Hants. 


[Our correspondent describes what Guardians ought to do, 
and no doubt do, in the case of Boards which act on Charity 
Organisation Society lines. Unfortunately, however, such 
Boards are by no means to be found in every Poor Law area. 
Too often, especially in towns, very little care is taken to act in 
the way here described. We have heard of Boards granting 
outdoor relief in cases where nearly £1 a week was coming 
into the house of the person relieved (a widow) in the shape of 
wages paid to unmarried children living at home. Guardians, 
again, often make very perfunctory investigations, and accept 
statements from those seeking relief that they have lost all 
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traces of their relatives. The laxer the administrat; 
outdoor relief, the less inclined are the seleiivts Sota 
forward.—Ep. Spectator. | oy 





MR. MARKS AND HIS SUPPORTERS, 
LTo THe Epiror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”} 
Srr,—I venture to send you the accompanying Correspondence 
not on merely personal grounds, but because it shows 
incidentally how Mr. Marks deliberately misled the House of 
Commons, and through them the general public.—I am, Sir 
&e., HERBERT Butz, ‘ 
Wellington House, Westgate-on-Sea. 


[Cory.] 
“ Wellington House, Westgate-on-Sea, 
Nov. 21st, 1907. 
To Colonel Rowtanp HI tt, 
Willoughby Lodge, Margate. 

Srr,— When on Monday I asked you whether you still persisted 
in saying I was ‘a malicious liar,’ it had not occurred to me as 
possible that you would say you did not recollect the occasion 
and that you could not answer unless I showed you where you 
had said so. I beg now to refer you to your letter to Mr. Marks, 
which was read by him, presumably with your consent, in the 
House of Commons on March 12th of this year, in which you 
plainly do so accuse me, especially in the following passage which 
I take from the report in the Times of March 13th. You say to 
Mr. Marks: ‘In 1904 we held a Court of inquiry, and you came 
through the ordeal triumphantly We proceeded to 
investigate the new charge, and after a prolonged inquiry 
thoroughly and unanimously satisfied ourselves that it was 
utterly false.’ 

Thus you state that, after two separate investigations into the 
truth of certain charges against Mr. Marks, to which I had, as 
you knew, set my name, you publicly declare them both to be 
false. I must remind you of the words we used in our letter 
to the Speaker of Nov. 24th, 1906. They were:—‘In sub- 
stance the charge against Mr. Marks’s financial integrity, which 
was proved in Court and found to be true, was that of promoting 
a company under discreditable circumstances, and, while con- 
cealing his own interest in it, using his paper, the Financial News, 
which posed as giving independent advice, to puff his own worth- 
less promotion. The evidence given in the subsequent cases (the 
last occurred last month), and which we have specified, shows 
Mr. Marks, either directly, or through his newspaper, accepting 
money as a bribe from promoters (more than one of whom has 
been sentenced to penal servitude) in order to do the same for 
their promotions.’ 

I call your attention to the fact that in November, 1906, Mr 
Marks told the House of Commons that these accusations were 
‘false and malicious to the knowledge of those who made them,’—and 
that your letter was written with the knowledge of, and in 
support of, that accusation, and was so read in the House of 
Commons. ‘ A justification’ of the letter addressed to the Speaker 
was sent to you in March of this year in the form of a pamphlet. 
You have been repeatedly invited to point out any false statement 
in that pamphlet and have been unable to do so. You are further 
aware that I made myself responsible for that pamphlet by reason 
of the correspondence that has passed between us on this very 
point since March last. 

You have thus done me a great wrong in declaring that I have 
made charges which are ‘ utterly false.’ I now call upon you for 
the last time to take the only step open to an officer anda 
gentleman, which is to withdraw and apologise for your slander.— 
Yours truly, Hersert Bout.” 


[Copy.] 


“ Wellington House, Westgate-on-Sea, 
Nov. 26th, 1907. 
To Colonel Rowtanp Hitt, 
Willoughby Lodge, Margate. 

Srr,—I have received ‘ by your instruction’ an acknowledgment 
of my letter to you on Nov. 21st from Mr. J. Emery, Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Isle of Thanet Conservative and Constitutional 
Association. May I point out, however, that my question, 
whether you still persist in saying Iam ‘a malicious liar,’ was 
addressed to you as a brother magistrate sitting on the same 
Bench, and it is therefore from you, and not from Mr. Emery or 
anyone else, that I look for a reply. If such reply is not forth- 
coming by Saturday, Nov. 30th, I shall lay these letters before 
the Lord Chancellor and send them to the London and local Press 
—Yours truly, Hersert Bout.” 
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POETRY. 


QUIBERON BAY. *° 





(“ Perierunt Sratres mei omnes propter Israél.” *) 





The disaster of July 21st, 1795, when more than nine hundred émigrés (with 

+» thousand soldiers and twelve hundred Chouans) commanded by the Comte 
» genbeuil driven to their last stand at the end of the peninsula of Quiberon, 
a down their arms to Hoche under an alleged capitulation, was redeemed by 
the fne heroism of one of their number. The English fleet which had landed 
the Royalists lay in the bay, and the corvette ‘ Lark,’ of twenty-four guns, at 
half cannon-shot from the shore, kept up so fierce a fire upon an exposed strip 
f beach between them and the Republicans, that it was impossible for the 
urrender to take effect. A young naval officer and former schoolfellow of 
Chateaubriand’s, Géry or Gesril du Papeu, thereupon swam off to the ‘ Lark’ 
to order her to cease firing, and refusing, as a prisoner on parole, the offer of 
safety made by her officers, returned to share the fate of his comrades, Many 
of these had already fallen, a few were picked up by the boats of the English 
«ynadron (though the majority were drowned in the attempt to reach it), and 
an perished by their own hand. The remainder were marched the same 
afternoon to Auray, and imprisoned in the church of the Saint-Esprit. Of these 
some (including Sombreuil) were drafted off to Vannes, and shot, after trial, 
on the public promenade just outside the walls, The greater number, how- 
ever, were despatched in batches of fifty and sixty a day at Auray, on the spot 
known in consequence as the Champ des Martyrs.] 


Here at Auray is the church 
Where we watched the short night through, 
Hand in hand, in converse low, 
Just as lovers used to do. 
O my comrade, O my friend! 
*T'was the end; 
Yet I little grieved, nor you. 


Here’s the column where we leant, 
And that step of Mary’s shrine 
Pillowed for an hour your head— 
Tangled locks still damp with brine. 
Up and down this aisle we walked, 
As we talked 
In the glimmering lantern-shine, 


All was over—all mistakes, 
Jealousies, and aching fears, 
All heroic dreams and fond, 
And the lilies of long years 
In the sands of Quiberon Bay 
Trampled lay, 
Blots of dust, and blood, and tears. 


Still I see that stretch of shore, 
Lime-white in the sun of noon, 
Flying up as English balls 
Thudded out a deadly tune— 
Airs that kept the hounds at bay, 
While the prey 
Huddled in ’twixt fort and dune, 


But we never crossed our steel 

With chasseur or grenadier ; 
Through the saving cannon’s roar 

Drifted faint our kindred’s cheer : 

“ Brothers, yield you! we the same 
Country claim ; 

Not a man will harm you here 
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Promise vainer than the breeze! 
Crumbling as the sand we trod! 
Yet not theirs the butcher’s guilt ; 
Though your blood has cried to God, 
Comrades, now this twenty year, 
They are clear : 
Other names from that red sod 


Rise, a whispering clamour, when 
Early sunbeams on the plain 
Draw, at Auray, the first mists 
From the garden of the slain 
In the fir-trees ; or night falls 
And Vannes walls 
Hear the valleys ring again ... 


So we laid our weapons down, 
Tokens on our last hope’s grave: 
Happier those who dared the surge 
For an English arm to save ; 
Those who, pierced with Roman steel 
(Honour’s seal), 
Ne’er the fatal parole gave. 


a 


* Inscription from the sarcophagus in the Chapelle sepulchrale at Auray, 











You were happiest of all, 


You, to show the soul of France, 


And the gods were good to you 


When they shook you such a chance— 


Threw a laurel on the sand 
To your hand 
For disaster to enhance. 


“Stay the English corvette’s fire 
Half despairing rang the cry ; 
“Tf he lose a single man, 
Hoche has sworn that we shall 
But our signals from the beach 
Could not reach 


» 


die!” 


For the wind and sea were high. 


Then—but all men know the tale 
How you ran adown the shore 
Crying, “I return again!” 


Swam the desperate passage o’er, 


Buffeted by wind and tide 


Reached her side, 


Bade the ‘ Lark’ to fire no more. 


Were that all, yet fame were yours 
(Aye, and life, perhaps, to-day). 


No! you were of mould too fine 
For the half-heroic way, 


And you shook your head and smiled, 


Unbeguiled, 
When the Englishmen cried “ 


Dripping on the poop you stood 
While the smoke-wreaths drift 
“Nay! on shore my lot is cast, 
Bound alike to friend and foe. 
Which of you his word would bre 
For life’s sake ?” 
—And the Englishmen said “ ¢ 


*T wixt the sandhills and the sea, 
Where the silenced guns had | 


Stay!” 


ed sk WwW: 


ak 


” 
to! 


yvoomed, 


Where our dead stared on the sky 


Ere the drowned had sunk ent 

There you answered to your nam 
When it came 

In the roll-call of’the doomed. 


High upon the fortress wall 
Stood Sombreuil, the young, tl 
Who, in hope to save the rest, 


ombed, 


a 





1e brave, 


Lost himself—and did not save. 


He, a willing captive made, 
Drew his blade, 
Kissed, and to the victor gave. 
Gentlemen near fifty score, 
Flinging too the empty sheath 
After an inglorious steel, 





Cursed the bay with choking breath : 


Then, for many a heartsick mile, 
File on file, 


Tramped the long, straight road—to death. 


I shall see it till I die, 
And the lights of Auray town; 
Hear the marching ranks behind 


Sobs of women looking down,— 


See the church’s open door 
Evermore, 
Portals in my dreams that frov 


Mid the gloom I stand again. 
Shall I breathe a prayer for you, 
Martyr-comrades, foully slain ? 
Rather for myself I pray, 
Spared that day, 
Not of worth to share your pai 


Least of all, I think, for you, 
Gesril, I presume to pray: 
Say an Ave then for me 
Where in heaven you wear the 
While upon the nameless heap 
Of your sleep 
Laurel—never yew—I lay. 


vn. 


In my dreams—but this is life ; 


n! 


bay, 


D. K. Brosrer. 
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THE MAKING OF TENNYSON.* 


Ir is difficult to realise that nearly a hundred years have 
passed since Tennyson was born. He seems still so fresh and 
of our time and is so much in our bands. Yetsoitis. In 
little more than a twelvemonth the great centenary will be 
upon us, the hundredth anniversary of that marvellous year 
in: which Darwin and-Tennyson, Gladstone and Abraham 
Lincoln, Edgar Allan Poe and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Men- 
delssohbn and Kinglake, Edward FitzGerald and Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, to name no others, all came into the world. So 
far away it seems, and yet so near. For no hundred years 
have been so full, so crowded with movement and event, with 
change and discovery, as those which separate the epoch of 
Corunna from our own day. The steamship appeared in 
1807, just a century ago. The railway was to come later. 
Tlie “airy navies” and the “pilots of the purple twilight” 
have not yet been fully born, but may well be so by 1909. The 
French war exerted a retarding influence on the “ thoughts 
that shake mankind,” but they too were soon to be in rapid 
ferment. It was in the year of Corunna, 1809, that Tennyson 
was born. He was six years old when Waterloo closed the 
old period, and “the roar of Hougoumont,” as he has finely 
said, left England “mightiest of all peoples under heaven.” 
His boyhood lay in the following decade, and in the next, 
again, he went to Cambridge. The real beginning of the 
medern era in England is best placed in the two or three 
years round 1830, the period happily and rightly styled the 
“Young England period,” the period of the struggle for the 
Reform Bill. It was in these years that Tennyson’s first 
poems, those included in the little volume before us, were 
published,—namely, in the winter of 1832-33. 

The “Early Poems” of Tennyson, how delicious they are! 
Many of them would have their charm if we knew no more 
about them than we do of so many of the great classical 
pieces of antiquity, and, for the matter of that, of not a few 
modern pieces too. “The Poet” and “The Poet's Mind,” 
“The Ballad of Oriana,” “(£,none,” the lines “To J. S.,” 
especially the two concluding stanzas, these last like what 
they so much resemble, some epitaphic epigram from the 
Greek Anthology,—would have their value and appeal if we 
merely knew the author's name, nay, indeed, if they were like 
so many of the best numbers in the Anthology, anonymous, 
and of uncertain date. They belong to all time, and though 
it»may be interesting to know this, it imports not specially 
for their meaning when or where they were written. 
But there are others to which an additional charm is 
given by knowing their occasion or their setting, even 
if they have become of general application. And others 
yet again contain allusions, hard to discover certainly, 
or passages of difficult or ambiguous meaning. Here, as 
with all classics, the labour of the commentator and annotator 
finds its opportunity. And the commentator and annotator 
have long since, as everybody knows, been busy with Tenny- 
son. Their lucubrations have indeed been both the cause and 
justification, if justification were needed, of the little book 
before us, and of the edition of his works annotated by the poet 
himself, of which it is the first volume. Tennyson himself 
would have preferred, as is shown by the few highly character- 
istic words prefixed by him to these notes, to leave his 
poems to tell their own story without note or comment. He 
did not like to act showman to his own creations. Yet there 
are good precedents. About the ancients we do not know 
much, but Sophocles, we are told, argued with a sehoolmaster 
in defence of one of his epithets. Dante goes much further. 
In an interesting passage in the Convito he, so to speak, writes 
a poem on the blackboard for us, and then dissects and 
analyses, and explains and justifies, each portion, and gives a 
demonstration of his art. 

Anyhow, it is welland for our gain that Tennyson was forced 
into doing what he has here done, and it is appropriate. For 
Tennyson is in more senses than one suited to be a model 
poet. Not that he is so in the somewhat invidious sense of 
presenting academic propriety, or a perfection, in his own 
phrase, 

“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 





* The Works of Tennyson, Annotated: Poems. I. Edited by Hallam, Lord 
Tennyson. * The Eversley Series."" London: Macmillan and Co. [4s. net.] 





. . . . . Ee 
Finished as is his workmanship, unerring as is his artistig 


instinct, he in no way runs that risk. But with 3 

the first time in literary history, we have the fires = 
knowing all that we ought to know about a great poet a 
his life, his circumstances, his friends, the sources po far . 
they can be indicated, of his inspiration, his milien he 
atmosphere, his method of working. We know a gool dea 
about Dante, we know more about Goethe, we know still an 
about Tennyson, and what we know, we know accurately - 
secutively, and in proportion. The Life gave us the greene 
background and outline, the large, broad statement and 
presentation. These notes supply the details and minutiae 
They are thus of great interest in the history of scholarship 
They illustrate both the success and the failure of the ordinary 
commentator. It is as though some Egyptian papyrus were 

to be discovered, giving beyond a doubt Sophocles’s own 

interpretation and explanation of his meaning, and of the 

genesis of his poetry, preserved by one of his poetic sons; or 
as though Virgil’s confidential secretary had written down for 
us his table-talk, and their private discussions of his rhythm 

his diction, his allusions, and these had been unearthed in 
some monastic lumber-room. On the whole, it is satisfactory 
to note that in important matters the ordinary commentator 
is so often confirmed. But he has missed many points, his 
perspective is frequently wrong, and he has discovered some 
meanings and ever so many allusions, which were never intended, 
When these “ Early Poems” were written, Tennyson knew well 
his own beloved Lincolnshire, both “wold” and lowland, 
the fresh-water “fen” and the salt-water “marsh.” He knew 
Cambridge, of course, and her country too. But he had 
been further afield. He had made the memorable and 
romantic expedition with Arthur Hallam to the Pyrenees, 
and seen there real Southern mountain scenery, and he had 
travelled with the same friend to the Rhine. 

These form the background of his early verse, and 
colour and inform it. He had studied the ancient classics 
widely and deeply; he had worked seriously at the modern, 
in particular perusing, in company with Arthur Hallam, Italian 
poetry and Greek and German philosophy. He bad informed 
himself, both through books and by observation, in science, 
more particularly natural history and astronomy. He had 
read, and read as a student, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, 
but, what is more, he possessed what for those days seems an 
unusual acquaintance with the older English literature. He 
used to “spout” to his Cambridge friends the old ballads, like 
those of “Clerk Saunders” and of fair “ Helen of Kirk- 
connel.” He had drunk deeply of that well-head of the 
Romantic revival, that veritable “Fountain of Jouvence,” to 
be rediscovered later by the Prerapbaelites, by Rossetti and 
Burne-Jones and William Morris, Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
d' Arthur. He had debated questions scientific, artistic, social, 
and political with his Cambridge friends,—with the sage 
Spedding, the mercurial Houghton; Trench and Alford, the 
sacred poets; Thompson, the fastidious and scornful scholar; 
“Old Brooks,” the “man of humorous-melancholy mark”; 
Kemble, the “ soldier-priest”; Blakesley, the “clear-headed 
friend”; above all, with the “master bowman” of their 
debates, the ideal Hallam. He had seen glimpses of his 
future bride, an “Oread of the woodland ways,” or a happy 
bridesmaid at her sister's wedding with his brother. 

All these influences appear in these poems. But the effect 
of the notes is to show how vague and general they all were, 
how much more the poet was than his surroundings, or his 
“sources.” To invert the old criticism, if there is much in 
these poems of Homer and Virgil, of Dante and Shakespeare, 
there is more that ts merely Homeric or Virgilian, Dantesque 
or Shakespearean, and there is far more that is the poet's own. 
It is natural for a young and studious and reverent mind to 
imitate. Only gradually does it gain confidence and come 
into its own. So with Tennyson. The obvious allusions to, the 
translations or paraphrases from, Homer or Virgil, Catullus 
or Horace, discovered by the critics, are naturally often con- 
firmed, But the debt to the classics is far more general than 
specific. And the same is the case with the debt to Nature. 
“The May Queen” is Lincolnshire inland; “Locksley Hall” 
is Lincolnshire sea-coast ; “ Enone” draws on the scenery of 
the Pyrenees. But the “moated grange” is no particular 
grange, the “ Mill” is no particular mill, just as the Somersby 
brook often alluded to is not the famous “ Brook ” of the poem 
which bears that name. “ Break, break, break,” has no doubt 
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Tre atmosphere and the setting of Clevedon and the Severn 
Sea, and Bristol may be the “ haven under the bill”; but the 
2 c was not written amid these Western scenes, but at five 
o'clock in the morning ina Lincolnshire lane. 
Such is a true poet, and so he works. Such is poetry, so is 
it, and so is it not,made. Tennyson was bornin Lincolnshire. 
But of more moment is it that he was also born in his own 
“golden clime, with golden stars above.” He read certain 
books, he saw such-and-such people, but he found his 
“sources” mainly in himself. A few—Spedding, Maurice, 
Arthur Hallam, later his own wife—affected him deeply, and 
through him his poetry. But even he cannot tell us if he 
would, he would not if he could, how everything, how most of 
the best things in his poetry, came to him. None the less, in 
its humbler way, what he does tell us here is of large and 
lasting interest, and this little volume is a genuine addition to 


literature and criticism. 





THE MARCHES OF HINDUSTAN.*® 


Ta1s is an uncommonly entertaining book of travels. Mr. 
Fraser, whose work on the Russo-Japanese Campaign showed 
that he possessed an acute gift of observation, spent a year 
jn crossing and recrossing the northern barriers of India. 
First he went into Tibet by the Chumbi Valley, got as far as 
Shigatse, and returned by Khambajong over a difficult pass. 
Then heset out from Simla and went by way of Leh to Kashgar 
and Yarkand; then into Russian Turkestan; and finally, 
after a circuit through Persia, returned vid Baku to England. 
He was travelling for exactly a year, and covered about six 
thousand miles, of which two thousand five hundred were 
accomplished on horseback, eight hundred on foot, four 
hundred in carriages, and the remainder by Indian and 
Russian railways. This is a pretty good record even for such 
a modern moss-trooper as Mr. Fraser shows himself. He has 
the true traveller’s spirit. The monstrous white wall of 
Himalaya as seen from the Sikkim valleys tempts him to go 
beyond. There is always “something lost behind the ranges” 
for him, and over Himalaya, Karakoram, and Alai he must go 
to look for it. “Contentment and mountains,” so runs his 
wise apophthegm, “do not go well together.” There was no 
goal to be reached, for the best travels are always a circuit, but 
he picked up a great deal of information and amusement on 
the way; and the reader will find far more news of Central 
Asian politics, anthropology, and sport than in most journeys 
undertaken with a serious purpose. Let us add that the book 
is printed in a way which is a credit to English publishing, 
fully illustrated, and provided with an ample map. 

Tibet cannot be so very rigorously closed or Mr. Fraser 
would not have been allowed to accompany an Indian official 
inan extended tour of the country. He went by the same 
road as the Younghusband expedition, and on the plains of 
Tuna fell in with the Tashi Lama returning to Shigatse after 
his visit to Caleutta. Thereupon he became part of the “tail” 
of that great man and assisted in the celebration of his home- 
coming. He gives a very attractive account of the Tashi 
Lama, and enables us to realise how stout must have been 
his courage and how potent the persuasions of Captain 
O'Connor to induce him to set out on an adventure so alien 
to the views of his class. Mr. Fraser throughout the book 
shows a high opinion of the Tibetan monasteries, and his 
testimony is interesting when contrasted with that of the 
correspondents with the Tibetan Expedition. Than Tasbi- 
lumpo in especial he thinks that “no existing community 
could be more respectable and decent-living.” The entertain- 
ment which they got up for his benefit was certainly innocent 
enough ;— 

“Then came another round of tea, which gave place to a 
religious controversy between two monks. These hitched up 
their clothes, slapped their hands together, stamped their feet, 
looking for a verbal opening just as a pugilist looks for a chance 
to get in with his left. One represented Satan, the other some 
sacred personage, the discussion dealing with the birth of Buddha. 
Satan said Buddha was born with red trousers; after which sally 
he went into loud roars of laughter that drowned the indignant 
reply of his opponent. The saint then declared that Satan had a 
tail, whereat every monk in the room laughed delightedly. And 
80 the two kept at it for about half an hour, frequently verging 
on blows, whick never ensued. When Satan looked a winner all 
over, the controversy was declared closed, and the saint the 
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victor—another injustice to the Devil, who is no more popular.im 
Thibet than in Exeter Hall.” 

We recommend Mr. Fraser's account of his sixty-three hours’ 
task recrossing the Himalaya to those who wish a spirited 
narrative of mountain adventure. On the Tibetan side, where 
the climate is very dry, the snow-line even in winter is not 
much below twenty thousand feet. But on the Sikkim side, 
owing to the continual saturation, accumulated masses of ice 
and snow extend down to eight thousand feet. This means that 
in going from north to south you cross the watershed by am 
easy pass, and then descend for days through interminable 
glaciers and snowfields. Mr. Fraser says little about the 
political question, except to emphasise the extreme folly of 
the arrangement we made three years ago. On the economic 
side he is very interesting. He expects much from the new 
trade route through Bhutan, and though he journeyed there 
in the dead of winter, he was amazed at the pastoral possi- 
bilities of the great Tibetan uplands. “There are in that 
country millions of acres under grass supporting not a tithe 
of the sheep and cattle which might thrive thereon.” We 
have heard the same report from other travellers. 

The second journey was longer, but scarcely more adven- 
turous. He set out from Simla without a pass for Russian 
Turkestan, which was a sufficiently bold enterprise. Through 
selecting an unfrequented pass, he had a hard time crossing 
the Himalaya. The chapter on Leh gives him occasion for an 
instructive digression on Tibetan polyandry, which is a much 
more respectable system than it sounds, and which makes the 
country a paradise for women. After Leh he plunged into 
the desperate passes of the Karakoram,—a land where 
mountains are, so to speak, still in the making, and glaciers 
still play fantastic pranks. His account (and photograph).of 
the little glacier lake he found give some impression of the 
uncanniness of that world in flux. On the road he passed the 
Shyok River, which was responsible for the great Indian 
flood in 1841. A glacier which spanned the river collapsed 
and blocked the flow. In six months a lake twelve 
miles long and four hundred feet deep had _ been 
formed, with about twenty-three million cubic feet of 
water. Meanwhile the down-country reaches were lower 
than had ever been known, and men could ford the 
stream. In June the dam burst, and a great wave raced 
down to the plains of India, licking up every village in 
the valley, and devastating the Punjab and Sind. Similar 
catastrophes on a small scale happen every year, so mountain- 
travel in these parts is something of an adventure. Before 
crossing the Karakoram Pass Mr. Fraser came in sight of the 
great peaks of the range, K*, Gusherbrum, and Masherbrum, 
looking from the high tableland a little foreshortened like the 
masts of ships at sea. Near the summit of the same pass a 
murder was committed some years ago, an Englishman dying 
at the hands of his Pathan companion; and the story of how 
the criminal was hunted down over all Central Asia is as 
good a piece of detective romance as we have read for some 
time. 

At Kashgar Mr. Fraser came into civilisation of a sort, and, 
forgetting the hardships he had endured, lived like a lotus- 
eater for eight weeks, waiting on a Russian passport. It was 
pleasant idling :— 

“ My door faced the garden, and each morning I stepped out in 
slippers and pyjamas to pick my own grapes and peaches, to eat 
with the morning cup of tea. Afterwards a cigarette smoked 
under the trees gained a new and subtle aroma, to which was 
added the permeating scent of flowers and fruit, and the murmur 
of the little canals that ran hither and thither about the feet of 
the trees. Early morning in the month of September is perfect 
in Kashgar, cool, yet warm enough for flimsy attire, bright and 
sunny, yet everywhere that marvellous summer symphony of 
green and gold that is the joy and salvation of tired human eyes, 
There birds twitter busily, bees hum like distant thunder, the 
ducks in a pond quack lazily and sleepily; and a tilt of the eye 
brings into view the silver strip of river or its band of yellow 
tree-fringed sand.” 

In this paradise divorce costs threepence, and other 
necessaries and luxuries are on the same scale. The hardest 
part of the journey was over, and the rest of the book tells of 
the humours rather than the discomforts of the road. Mr. 
Fraser is the true vagabond, for he is a friend of all who go on 
pilgrimage, whether Hadjis bound for Mecca or Indian 
bagmen or Russian officers. He converses by means of a 
Russian-French conversation-book, and has no means of 
expressing his regard for his hostess except by pointing to 
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the phrase Je vous aime. A light heart and a trust in Provi- 
dence will get a man through most things, even though he 
may find himself sitting at Tashkent ignorant of one word of 
Russian “in a first-class carriage, with a very suspicious 
second-class ticket, and with enough luggage for a bride.” 
We have not space to do more than call attention to the many 
shrewd and valuable comments on political and strategical 
questions which are interspersed in Mr. Fraser’s narrative. 
Not every good expedition produces a good book, but in this 
ease letters are justified of their son. 





MEXICO TO-DAY.* 


Mr. Martin, like so many other travellers, complains of the 
ignorance of his countrymen about foreign countries. No 
doubt the charge is true, but one ought to distinguish. 
Englishmen know more of foreign countries than any other 
nation. Their failure is not on the adventurous, but on the 
academic side; in short, they are weak in geography. They 
may have visited India and Australia and be ignorant of the 
position of Peru and Honduras. Sir George Goldie, whom 
Mr. Martin quotes, reminded the Royal Geographical Society 
recently that the Foreign Office alone of the Civil Services of 
the Crown used to include geography in the entrance examina- 
tion, but even the Foreign Office has abolished the subject. 
Of course there is a reason; geography is implied in history ; 
no one can pass an historical test of any value without geo- 
graphical knowledge. Still, Mr. Martin’s strictures are, we 
think, deserved up to a certain point. He tells us that one of 
the managers of a well-known bank, from whom he was getting 
a letter of credit, thought that Mexico was in South America. 
In spite of the extraordinary development of Mexico in recent 
years, Mr. Martin finds that Englishmen still suppose it to be 
a “risky place for investments” and a “dangerous country” 
for travel. This book, which is full of statistical information, 
eught to end a good many delusions. 

Mr. Martin quotes Pope in apologising for his book :—~ 

“ And if the means be just, the conduct true, 

Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due.” 
This is really disarming; and we can only do our duty as 
eritics, while responding to the spirit in which the quotation 
is proffered, by disposing of the one complaint we have to 
make as soon as possible, and then calling attention without a 
further check to the undoubted virtues of the book. The 
fault we find is that Mr. Martin gives us information which 
is quite unnecessary, and has really little or nothing to do 
with Mexico, and yet declares that he hus been forced 
to-omit things obviously more pertinent for want of room. 
In the chapter on diplomacy and diplomatists he gives 
tables showing the pay of Ambassadors in the European 
capitals. Why? The comparison between them and the 
Ministers in Mexico is of the slightest importance. Again, 
he describes the personality of diplomatists, Consuls, and 
journalists,—material that will have begun to be out of date 
within a few months. But when he comes to the fascinating 
subject of the relics of the ancient civilisations in Mexico he 
tells us far less than we desire, and adds: “It is with keen 
regret that my limited amount of space, prescribed to mathe- 
matical limits by a hard-hearted and unsympathetic publisher, 
precludes me from doing more than merely mentioning them.” 
These are examples of a general defect. 

Nevertheless, any banker who thinks that Mexico is in 
South America may be heartily recommended to turn to these 
volumes. They will greatly enlarge his outlook on the finance 
and commerce of the Western world :— 

“ Another evidence of Mexico’s advancement in the high esteem 
of the rest of the world was found in the anxiety evinced by 
European banking houses,to secure the placing of the last loan 
for the sum of $80,000,000 gold (say £8,000,000), in November of 
1904. Representatives of the houses of Bleichréder of Berlin and 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas (Paris) conferred at length 
with the Finance Minister at Mexico City; but the terms offered 
by the New York house of Speyer and Co. triumphed, and 
European houses were disappointed. It seems almost incredible 
that less than a decade before Mexico might have gone the round 
of the European capitals with hat in band and seductive terms 
in her pocket, and then would have failed to raise half a million 
dollars. And it was a 4 per cent. loan, sold to the under-writing 
syndicate at 89 per cent., with no special pledge for the payment 
of interest and sinking fund—terms such as any old-established 
European Government would have been pleased to accept.” 
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That speaks for the financial respectability of Mexico, Ap 
for her moral position Mr. Martin says :— 

“The good offices of Mexico, i j i ; P 

States, A por Per (for the rey being, of ang setereti ieee nited 
between Honduras and Nicaragua towards the close of — 
prove conclusively the high moral standing of that country ms _ 
the Latin-American peoples, who viewed with equanimit — 
satisfaction as emanating from Mexico what they would han 
regarded with suspicion and resentment as coming from the 
United States alone. I regard the influence which Mexico ig able 
to wield among the turbulent small republics of South a 
Central America as of the utmost consequence and value, and 
likely to have far-reaching effect hereafter in settling the 
innumerable squabbles arising in this part of the world, such “ 
the United States could never succeed in quelling, with or Without 
the aid of the ‘ big stick.’” 
The one man who is the symbol, and in a very considerable 
sense the cause, of all this remarkable progress is notoriously 
the venerable President of the Republic, General Porfirio 
Diaz. The Mexicans long since came to the conclusion that 
Porfirio Diaz was indispensable, and they have elected him 
again and again to be their President. He will probably end 
his life in harness. It is often said that when this long 
Presidency is over the Republic will begin to go backwards, if 
it does not collapse. Mr. Martin dismisses this fear as abso. 
lutely baseless. Mexico, he says, is no longer in any need of 
a defender, nor is she now dependent upon her architect. “He 
has built too soundly and permanently for that.” We suppose 
that a Presidency which is continually renewed in the person 
of one man, although it is theoretically terminable after a 
regular period, brings its own small Nemesis; foreigners are 
practically invited to think that the only explanation of the 
irregular renewals is that the country would perish without 
them. In the case of Mexico it seems worth while, however, 
to defy this not very discomforting Nemesis. 

Of the Republics of the West which are Spanish in origin, 
Mexico suffers less than any from the inherited blight of 
obscurantism and cruel bigotry. Of course she endured such 
ferocities from the Spaniards as provoked elsewhere the 
immortal denunciations of the good Las Casas, but to-day 
hardly a stain of the tyranny remains. The religious Orders 
have been expelled, and the Roman Church, which paid the 
penalty of their excesses, was disestablished thirty years ago. 
Education, which is free, is also secular. Nevertheless, the 
influence of the Roman Church on the peasantry of Mexico is 
wonderfully strong, and no country has more churches. The 
virtually complete obedience of the common people to the 
Church must have deceived the Pope as to the chance of 
getting the Church re-established. At all events, in 1904 he 
sent a delegate to open negotiations; but even the creation of 
a Mexican Cardinal did not make President Diaz weaken a jot 
in his resistance to the claim. 

Mexico City, standing at a height of over seven thousand 
feet, has an ideal climate, and yet the death-rate reaches the 
formidable total of forty per thousand. The author attributes 
this to the insanitary habits of the poorer people. The 
Superior Board of Health is making efforts at reform, and 
a decided improvement may, he thinks, be expected. The 
Mexicans remind one of the French in their family cohesion 
and dutifulness. The social customs of the capital are all 
copied from Europe down to “ five o'clock tea,” though wine 
generally seems to take the place of tea. The following 
passage gives a suggestion of the aspirations of Mexico 
City :— 

“Undoubtedly the most magnificent of all the edifices ip 
Mexico City, already becoming a ‘city of palaces,’ will be the 
new Legislative building, the foundations of which are now 
approaching completion. The cost will be $20,000,000 (say 
£2,000,000), and, when finished, the structure will put entirely in 
the shade the Palace of Justice in Brussels, the Capitol at 
Washington, or the Government Buildings on the Champs Elysées 
at Paris, all notable and beautiful edifices, to which the new 
Legislative Palace at Mexico City will bear some resemblance. 
The architectural style will be Renaissance, the French idea 
prevailing, namely a Gothic skeleton with classic details; while 
the ornamentation is to be exceptionally elaborate and costly. 
Probably the original estimate of $20,000,000 may expand into 
$25,000,000, and even more, before the work is out of hand. But 
‘Modern Mexico’ can well afford it.” 

As to the commercial information which occupies the greater 
part of the book, we can do no more than call attention 
to it. One warning, however, is worth repeating. “ There is 
reason to believe,” says the author, “that attempts will be 





made shortly to trade upon the credulity of British investors 
in regard to the rubber-growing districts of Mexico, and ia 
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“ation to this I would warn my readers earnestly against 
relying in the slightest degree upon the glowing prospectuses 
and reports. .--- . Of the many rubber estates established 
and producing in Mexico to-day, scarcely a dozen among them 
are paying a profit.” That is a wise warning, and may be 
applied to other things than rubber. It does not at all follow, 
because Mexico is rich and prosperous, and the Govern- 
ment, as far as human judgment can pronounce, stable, that 
every Mexican investment, from railways to docks, is likely 
to prove profitable. The prosperity of the Republic and the 
justifiable confidence felt by business men in sound Mexican 
goncerns are pretty sure to be traded on by those who have 
worthless goods to offer. The British investor should there- 
fore be most careful to get good advice before he puts money 
into Mexican stocks. He must not plunge anywhere and 
anyhow because he is told, and rightly told, that Mexico is a 


coming country. 





MILTON’S WORDS.* 

Worps are to the poet as notes are to the musician; with 
this difference, that the notes which go to the making of 
every melody are strictly limited in number, while the 
quantity of words at the disposal of a poet is virtually 
without any limit at all. John Stuart Mill’s argument 
that musical composition must in process of time come 
to an end, owing to the exhaustion of all the possible 
combinations of notes, cannot be applied to the case of 
poetry; and indeed the poet's problem is the converse of 
the musician’s,—for it lies, not in the manipulation of a 
given fixed material, but in the selection, one might almost 
say in the creation, of the material itself. Poetry, after all, is 
jn no small measure the art of finding the right words. And 
thus when one knows a poet’s vocabulary one knows one of 
the most important things about him. Milton’s vocabulary is 
particularly interesting, owing not only to the immensity of 
his achievement, but also to the fact that he was the most 
deliberate of all our poets. His greatest and most characteristic 
effects are the result of subtle workmanship, of learned 
preparation, of conscious and elaborate art. The spontaneity 
and catholicity which make the works of Shakespeare hardly 
distinguishable from those of Nature herself were qualities 
totally alien to Milton’s temper of mind. He was the least 
natural writer who ever lived. Nothing shows this more 
clearly than his vocabulary, which Miss Lockwood's Lexicon 
to his English works now enables us for the first time to 
examine in a scientific spirit. Apart from the preponderance 
of its Latin words, his vocabulary is perhaps chiefly remark- 
able for its exclusions. Milton was the heir of the Eliza- 
bethans; without that marvellous heritage, his work as we 
know it could never have existed; and yet no sooner had 
he come into his fortune than he threw half of it into 
the sea. His diction, compared with that of the Elizabetbans, 
is curiously devoid of vivid colour, of variety, of contrast,—in 
short, of those very qualities of superabundant wealth which 
was the chief glory of “the giant age before the flood.” But 
superabundance was not what Milton wanted; he wanted 
perfection; he wanted the grand style, the vast sublimity, 
the superhuman splendour which meet one so triumphantly 
on every page of Paradise Lost. 

As its name suggests, Miss Lockwood's book is something 
more than a mere vocabulary. The purpose of her work, she 
tells us, “is to provide a means by which the student may 
readily find the signification of any word in the poetry of 
Milton. The chief aim has been definition, and every word 
in the poetry has been subjected to a careful examination.” 
On the whole, Miss Lockwood has succeeded in her task, and 
her work shows evidence of much ungrudging labour and a 
genuine Miltonic zeal. She is at her best in the treatment of 
words which are of frequent occurrence. Her analysis, for 
instance, of Milton’s various uses of the word “ eye” is a model 
of scrupulous discrimination; and it would be easy to indicate 
ahundred more words of this kind which have been no less 
exhaustively and accurately dealt with. Less satisfactory, 
however, is Miss Lockwood’s examination of Milton’s more 
recondite and subtle meanings; and this is all the more 
unfortunate since it is in these very subtleties that so much 
of the peculiar charm of his poetry resides. Miss Lockwood 
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herself points out that Milton’s words are filled, more perhaps 
than those of any other poet, “with literal-and figurative 
meanings that shade into each other and off into other related 
senses”; but she has not been svfficiently persistent in 
tracking out these senses and bringing tliem before the 
reader's mind. In particular, she has-failed in her treatment 
of those words of Latin source which in Milton's verse 
constantly bear a double signification, drawn on the one hand 
from the derived, and on the other from the original, meaning 
of the word. It is true that Miss Lockwood notices this 
curious and characteristic use in such glaring cases as that of 
“trumpery,” in the description of the Paradise of Fools— 
“eremites and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery,” 

where, of course, the notion of deceit is conveyed, no less 
than of futility; or as that in which Samson speaks of his 
But hardly less ‘obvious instances seem to 
Thus in Moloch’s deseription of the 


“ capital secret.” 
have escaped her notice. 
rout of the rebel angels— 

“When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 

Insulting, and pursued us through the Deep ”— 

it is clear that the word “insulting” does not merely mean 
“ behaving with insolent triumph,” as Miss Lockwood would 
have us believe, but that it also connotes a pbysieal attack 
from above. And when Eve calls the nightingale “ Night's 
solemn bird” the epithet loses half its beauty if we fail to 
notice—besides Miss Lockwood’s obvious signification of 
“ grave or melancholy ”"—the exquisite suggestion of “ wonted ” 
or “customary” which is called up by the Latin word. In 
these cases it is to the derived meaning alone that Miss 
Lockwood draws our attention; but on other occasions she 
falls into the contrary error. Thus after the wonderful 
description of the feast which Satan creates in the wilderness 
in order to tempt the Son of God—the “table richly spread 
in regal mode,” the “meats of noblest sort and savour,” 
the game “grisamber-steamed,” the fish of “ exquisitest 
name ”—Milton suddenly breaks off with a reflection :— 

* Alas! how simple, to these cates compared, 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve!” 
Could anything be more delightful than the last line ? sut 
the charm of it surely depends upon our perception of a two- 
fold meaning in the word “ diverted,”—the less obvious one 
which the Lexicon gives us of “led astray,” and the derived 
sense, with its hint of something like actual amusement, 
calling up a vision of the childlike eye of Eve, caught and 
fascinated by the glamour of the “crude apple,” the strange 
forbidden fruit; and of this latter sense the Lewicon gives no 
suggestion at all. In passages of greater complexity it is 
hardly surprising that Miss Lockwood can give us very little 
help. For instance, in the subtle and splendid lines describing 
the musician whose 
“volant touch 

Instinct through all proportions high and low 

Fled and pursued transverse the resonant fugue,” 
every word is compact of interwoven meanings, with something 
of the contrapuntal richness of a fugue itself. Here is the 
very occasion for a Lexicon; but, unhappily, in the case of 
Miss Lockwood's, the occasion is missed. 

Milton, fond as he was of crowding a word with meanings, 
was equally fond of using words which have very little meaning 
at all. His catalogues of proper names are hardly more than 
processions of gorgeous sounds, carrying with them only the 
dimmest associations of strangeness or remoteness or romance. 
His verse is of so rich a texture that it can do without the 
prop of definite sense; it stands of its own weight. And, 
indeed, into the precise significance of Milton’s proper names 
it is best not to inquire too curiously. Who or what is 
“Bellerus old”? Probably nobody knows, and certainly 
nobody ought to care. Miss Lockwood’s pious investigations, 
and, in geographical cases, her references to Heylyn’s con- 
temporary Cosmography, ave here merely irrelevant. “ Cam- 
balu,” she informs us, was “the chief city of Cathay and the 
royal residence of the Mongol rulers, now known to have been 
the same city as Peking.” We prefer Milton’s description,— 
*“ Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Khan”; that, surely, is enough, 
When we are told of — 

“ Mombaza, and Quiloa, and Melind, 
And Sofala (thought Ophir), to the realm 
Of Congo, and Auyola farthest south, 
Or thence from Niger flood to Atlas mount, 
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The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus, 

Marocco, and Algiers, and Tremisen; . . . 

Rich Mexico, the seat of Montezume, 

And Cusco in Pern, the richer seat 

Of Atabalipa, and yet unspoiled 

Guiana, whose great city Geryon’s sons 

Call El Dorado ”— 
let tis not look up Jatitudes, nor search into history; let us 
listen to the mysterious music of the words, and be content. 
The truth is that only a poet is fit to be Milton's lexi- 
cographer. The most accurate net of scholarship is of too 
goarse a grain to catch his “ winged imaginations.” 





GEORGE III* 

Few'British Sovereigns have had harder measure meted out 
to them in their lifetime and after death than George III. The 
savage innuendoes of “ Junius” and the malicious mockery of 
* Peter Pindar” were echoed by Shelley and Byron at a date 
when the blind, demented old King might have won pity from 
a heart of stone. The fierce resentment of the Whig satirists 
was transmitted to Thackeray, who dipped his pen in gall when 
he came to the third of the Four Georges. The virtues even 
more than the failings of the King were utilised to the dis- 
advantage of the plain, homely Sovereign, who cared nothing 
for luxury, who lived like a plain country gentleman, and who 
was faithful to his wife. Nor has the defence been adequately 
presented. George III. has paid heavily for that want of 
appreciation for men of letters which was a characteristic of 
the house of Hanover. Southey’s unhappy panegyric is only 
remembered as the pretext for the “ Vision of Judgment,” 
and Dr. Johnson's sturdy loyalty is actually a subject of 
apology to some of the commentators on Boswell. Mr. 
Beckles Willson has done a public service, and has produced 
an excellent book, in presenting to us the other side of the 
shield :— 

“George the Third of England,” he maintains, “was a man 
—strong, earnest, virile—brave, loyal, kind-hearted, religious. 
Is it of no significance in a luxurious age that the King was 
simple, in an age of unrest that he was steadfast, in an age of 
libertinism that he was virtuous, in an age of pretence that he 
was sterling? The fact that the people of Britain learnt at last 
to reverence their ruler—this, and not the writings of Burke or 
the policy of Pitt, breasted the tide of the French Revolution.” 
We may assent to a portion of this eulogy without endorsing all 
Mr. Willson’s conclusions or accepting his view of the political 
history of the reign. He is conspicuously unfair to the elder 
Pitt, not only during the later and clouded years, but in his hour 
of.grandeur, when he humbled the pride of France and Spain, 
and not only saved England, but secured the foundations of the 
British Empire. Nor can we follow Mr. Willson in his blind 
admiration for Bute, in spite of the natural revulsion from the 
ignorant and undeserved abuse of which he was the subject. 
The part played by him was one which was utterly subversive 
of the principle of the Constitution. But Mr. Willson has 
given us what on the whole we believe is a faithful present- 
ment of a brave, stubborn, and most typical Englishman. It 
is as true to-day as when Professor Brewer wrote more 
than thirty years ago that every fresh investigation has 
lightened the load of aspersions once resting on his memory. 
The longer he reigned, the more he was beloved by his 
subjects. When dynasties were falling his throne stood safer 
and securer year by year. In spite of youth and inexperience, 
in spite of a bitter and factious Opposition, he succeeded in 
rallying to his side not only the House of Commons but the 
nation, and it was he who revived those traditions of personal 
loyalty and attachment to the Sovereign of which his grand- 
daughter was to be the embodiment. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF HUNTING AND FISHING.+ 
THE present season has not so far produced many books about 
hunting, and we have read Sir Reginald Graham's Forhunting 
Recollections with much pleasure. His memory goes back to 
the Crimean era; he hunted in 1857 with the Tedworth under 
Mr. Thomas Assheton Smith, and in the “sixties” with the 


Burton under Lord Henry Bentinck. He has also much to | 


tell of Badminton and the Duke of Beaufort, whom he 
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accompanied in 1863 with twenty-two coup] 
hunt wolves in Poitou. Sport oad not nae he ta » 
Sir Reginald’s account, and also, strangely enough tro — 
independent description recently given to the present cane 
by an old coachman who went with the party as a aur 
helper. In 1871 Sir Reginald bec: aster > 
I n r Reginald became Master of the Cotswold 
and he subsequently ruled over the New Forest, the Tedwo th, 
and the Hurworth Hunts. Of the sport and sportemen be 
met with he has plenty to tell and many anecdotes. We 
can only transcribe one of a foxhunting parson, who bein. 
asked somewhere towards Shrove Tuesday whether he ever 
hunted in Lent, replied: “ Never, Sir, except ona Lent horee.® 
The latter part of the book is concerned with the writer's 
father, Sir Bellingham Graham, a noted sportsman who 
succeeded Mr. Osbaldeston in 1821 in the Quorn country 
Some extracts from his unpublished diaries will be found, 
He began cubbunting as early as July 3lst when Master of 
the Pytchley. He was a man of grand ideas, for when he was 
offered a subscription of £700 a year to hunt the Hambledon 
country he remarked: “ Barely enough to keep me in spur 
leathers and blacking.” We turn from the memoirs of 
veteran foxhunter to the recollections of an angler who may 
lay claim to as varied experience in fishing as falls to 
the lot of any man. Mr. Philip Geen in Days Stolen 
for Sport gives a further instalment of his doings and the 
doings of his numerous family and his many friends, Ho 
writes in the same genial and facetious style as he did 
in the earlier book of his which we noticed in these 
columns. Those who were amused by that volume will 
be equally pleased by this one. Mr. Geen begins by telling 
us all about his engagement and his honeymoon, which 
was spent trout-fishing in Devonshire. He was twenty and 
his bride seventeen. Now they have children and grand. 
children so numerous that they filled a little Cornish village, 
whither all the family went to spend a delightful holiday and 
fished for mackerel, conger, and ling. Sometimes we read a 
great many pages without coming to the sport, and the 
homely details are numerous and intimate. But Mr. Geen 
is such a good-bumoured, good-tempered, good-natured man 
that no one can be impatient. When he does come to 
the fishing it is excellently described, and we share his 
pleasure and disappointment whether it be with the little 
trout of the West or the thirteen-pounder he lost on the 
Kennet. We have also tales of Hampshire grayling, 
salmon at Glenelg, pike near Salisbury, and monster 
Thames trout. The sea-fishing deals for the most part 
with pollack; but we do not know why Mr. Geen is con- 
temptuous of tarpon, seeing he has never caught one. Ireland 
he loves, and writes of her people with delight. Those who 
contemplate fishing excursions to Connemara or Donegal can 
glean useful information from Mr. Geen, whose experience of 
fishing hotels is wide. The sport he describes is, as will be 
seen, mostly fishing, though on the front page of the book our 
author is depicted with a gun. His bag, as he tells us in 
this book, includes a fox and an otter or two. We prefer Mr. 
Geen as the genial angler. He has a real love of the 
country, and has only found a life of business tolerable when 
he could slip off for a day’s sport as often as possible. 





DR. CAIRD'S LAY SERMONS.* 
THESE sermons were delivered by Dr. Caird during his tenure 
of the Mastership of Balliol College. The first of the twelve, 
“The Two Aspects of College Life,” is specially addressed to 
an academical audience; such an audience is more or less pre 
supposed in the others. Generally they deal with the difi- 
culties of belief as presented in the problems of life or stated 
in the “hard sayings of the Master.” It can scarcely be 
denied that these statements accentuate such difficulties. 
The believer is bound to accept them in some sense, to finda 
modus vivendi which will reconcile for practical purposes bis 
own life and the ideal which they set forth. “Salvation Here 
and Hereafter” is an exposition of the text, Mark x. 29-30, 
in which we are told that the man who leaves the blessings of 
home, family, and human existence generally for the sake of the 
Gospel “ shall receive a hundredfold now in this time.” There 
is no evading this; it seems to have been too strong for the 
writer who used the Marcan document in putting together the 
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Gospel of Matthew, for he omits the words “ now in t! is ‘ime.” 
Dr. Caird bas no ready-made answer, any more than the 
thousands of commentators and preachers who have essayed 
the task before him. Still, he puts us in the way of finding 
snanswer. The Church began by formulating the conception 
of the religious life, but, seeing that the majority of men and 
women were unequal to it, distinguished a religious class. 
This was to give up everything that seemed most precious in the 
world, and by so doing to come to command all that the world 
We have outgrown this conception. It was good 
for its time; it opposed to violence and license a noble idea. 
Bat we have to put something wider and better in its place. 
We are not to give up the world; we are to save it, and “the 
way to salvation here and hereafter lies in a deeper under- 
standing of the wonderful world in which we are placed, and 
a higher conception of all the ties, material and spiritual, that 
bind us to our fellow-men.” The “hundredfold now in this 
time” is to be realised by the “ purerand more noble relations 
of men and women in the household, in the higher honesty and 
justice of our politics and our commerce, in the growing 
refinement of the manners and the elevation of the morality 
of our people, and in the opening up of intellectual enlighten- 
ment and aesthetic enjoyment to all those who are capable of 
them; in short, in the realisation of the Kingdom of God 
among men in the present world.” If we can substitute the 
Kingdom of God for the kingdom of the world, we have 
attained the “ hundredfold now in this time.” 
We have space only for the bare mention of the admirable 
address on “ Immortality,” as illustrated by that which follows 
iton “The Faith of Job.” 





NOVELS. 
THE NORTHERN IRON.* 

For the first time since his incursion into the arena of fiction, 

Mr. Birmingham deserts the Ireland of to-day for that’ of the 

past. Cynics and sympathisers may unite in observing that, 

Ireland being a land of secular unrest, it makes less difference 

what phase of her career a novelist decides to depict than it 

would in the case of any other country. That is no doubt true 
in a sense, but it is bound to make a certain difference to 
an author like Mr. Birmingham, who in his previous ventures, 
without directly resorting to the methods of the roman a clef, 
has relied a good deal on portraiture of living models. In The 

Northern Iron such aids are no longer possible, and as he is 
thrown back on his own invention the test of his creative 
quality is proportionately more severe. Again, this is the 
first novel from his pen in which the conventional 
love interest plays a prominent part in the development 
ofthe plot. Thus in more ways than one his new novel 
breaks new ground. It retains, however, that engaging 
quality which distingnishes Mr. Birmingham’s work from 
that of most other writers of Irish political romances,—an 
almost Quixotic chivalry in dealing with political opponents. 
He has given us a stirring picture on a limited canvas 
of the rebellion of °98, in which it is clearly his aim 
to enlist the sympathies of his readers on the side of 
the rebels. Yet unquestionably the most romantic and 
attractive figure in these pages is that of the Loyalist 
peer, Lord Dunseveric. It is true that Lord Dunseveric 
construes his attachment to the Union with considerable 
elasticity. But the fact remains that Mr. Birmingham 
is ready to admit that Unionists may be true lovers of 
Ireland, and, unless we err in our interpretation of his 
Nationalism, he sets little store by any realisation of such 
aims which is based on adhesion to a creed or proscription 
of a class. We cannot better illustrate this point of view 
than by reference to an episode in the last chapter of the 
novel. The hero's father, a Presbyterian minister, bas been 
imprisoned in a Scottish fortress for complicity in the 
insurrection, and is rejoined by his son after the Act of 
Union :— 

“Beside the fire, in the chair that had once belonged to the 
master of the house, sat Micah Ward. He looked very old now 
and infirm. The months in a prison hulk in Belfast Lough and 
the long weariness of his confinement in bleak Fort George had 
set their mark upon him. On his knees lay a Greek lexicon, but 
he was pursuing no word through its pages. It was open at the 
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fly-leaf inside the cover. He was reading lovingly for the 
hundredth time an inscription written there—‘This book was 
given to Rev, Micah Ward by his fellow-prisoners in Fort George, 
in witness of their gratitude to him for his ministrations during 
their captivity, and as a token of their admiration for his forti- 
tude, his patience, and his unfailing charity.’ There followed a 
list of twenty names. Four of them belonged to men of the 
Roman Catholic faith, six of them were the names of Presby- 
terians, ten were of those who accepted the teaching of that other 
Church which, trammelled for centuries by connection with the 
State, hampered with riches secured to her by the bayonets of a 
foreign power, dragged down very often by officials placed over 
her by Englishmen, has yet in spite of all won glory. Out of her 
womb have come the men whose names shine brightest on the 
melancholy roll of the Irish patriots of the last two centuries. 
She has not cared to boast of them. She has hidden their names 
from her children as if they were a shamo to her, but they are 
hers. Thus far off in a desolate Scottish fortress, after the total 
failure of every plan, in the hour of Ireland’s most hopeless 
degradation, the great dream which had fired the imagination of 
Tone and Neilson and the others, the dream of all [rishmen 
uniting in a common love of their country, a love which should 
transcend the differences of rival creeds, found a realisation. 
The witness, written in crabbed characters on the fly-leaf of a 
lexicon, lay on the knees of a broken old man in the cottage of a 
widow within earshot of the perpetual clamour of the bleak 
northern sea.” 

A writer who is animated by such a spirit assuredly need 
not “fear to speak of '98,” though we can well understand 
that his impartiality may be resented by extremists. What 
lends his story a peculiar interest is that it deals exclusively 
with the North, and largely with the part played in the 
outbreak by the family of a Presbyterian minister. Micah 
Ward, the hero’s father, is at once scholar, Puritan, and 
fanatic. Though his years and infirmity prevent him from 
joining the fighting ranks, be is an active organiser of revolt, 
stores arms in his chapel, and when the inevitable informer 
appears on the scene, is one of the first to be denounced to 
Lord Dnunseveric. The situation is further complicated by 
the fact that Lord Dunseveric’s heir, Maurice St..Clair, and 
his daughter Una are inseparable companions of Neal Ward, 
the minister's only son. In the sequel, Neal joins the rebels 
with his uncle Donald, a returned Irish-American who has seen 
active service in the American War of Independence, and after 
a good deal of fighting is captured by the yeomanry, but 
rescued from the gallows by Maurice, and after hiding in a 
cave, where his lady-love swims to succour the hunted fugitive, 
he is finally smuggled on board an American vessel, All this 
is told with spirit and vigour, but, like many others who have 
trodden the same path before him, Mr. Birmingham is more 
impressive in dealing with the grim realities of civil strife 
than when he enters the realm of sentiment. The break-up 
of the minister’s home, the excesses of the soldiery, the terrible 
fate of the informer,—all these scenes are powerfully drawn. 
But the romantic courtship of the high-born heroine, though 
gracefully handled, is not free from a touch of conventional 
melodrama. With all deductions, however, we can heartily 
commend Mr. Birmingham's new venture. He writes with 
simplicity and distinction, and fully justifies his choice of 
title by the harmony he has shown to exist between the 
Northern coast and the Northern temper. 





The Orchard Thief. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. (W. Heinemann, 
6s.)—In this extremely clever novel Mrs. Dudeney draws a picture 
of a man with a large soul encased in a small body,—contrasting 
him with the woman on whom his whole happiness depends, who 
has a beautiful body and no soul at all. Stephen Fairmanner is 
not only the most interesting person in the book, he is really 
the only one of the dramatis personae who counts at all. Tho 
world has seen many women like Julia Wing, and studies in- 
numerable of them have been drawn. But the figure of Stephen 
stands out in contemporary fiction as original, and on this 
achievement Mrs. Dudeney may be warmly congratulated. 
The pictures of the village of Penny Pottage and of the ‘ Blue 
Bark’ Inn, which belongs to Stephen, are well drawn; and the 
minor characters, among whom Oliver Heron, Julia’s other 
lover, must be included, are adequate. But the story is simply a 
setting for the character of Stephen, and Mrs. Dudeney indicates 
his progress from complete agnosticism to faith with considerable 
art. The book may be warmly recommended to those readers who 
like an interesting story, and if it is not virginibus puerisque, it 
is at any rate unmistakably on the side of the angels. 


Arizona Nights. By Stewart Edward White. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Here are some most readable, and at times 
exciting, yarns of the Arizona desert, the “ Alkali.” They are 
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chiefly cattlemen’s stories; at least the dialect is based on that 
of the ranching country, and of course considerably on the mining 
vocabulary. There is not too much of it, so that the average 
reader will be well able to understand. He must not expect a 
continued series of crimes and frontier escapades ; the sidelights 
on character are often most entertaining. Timothy Clare, the 
greenhorn, is an excellent study, while “The Sailor with One 
Hand” is the tale of a tragedy and a treasure-hunt that grips the 
mind with a feeling of mysterious forebeding. Mr. White some- 
times fails to make his point effective; the climax comes a little 
tamely—that is to say, his work is uneven—but in the main he 
handles his themes well, and brings us face to face with the 
cattleman. Considering the splendid material a writer who 
knows his Arizona must have at his command, it would be 
astonishing if he did not produce some telling and dramatic 
scenes. 


READABLE Novets.—Christmas at Poverty Castle. By Tom 
Gallon. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—A very melodramatic tale with 
a touch of farce, but quite entertaining. ——Muggins of the Modern 
Side. By Edmund Francis Sellar. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.) 
—A tale of public-school life—i.e., of cricket, football, &c.—evi- 
dently the work of an expert.——Prose Idyls of the West Riding. 
By Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.) 
—Short stories, powerfully told, but commonly too sad for our 
liking. ——Rosette. By Mrs. W. O’Brien. (Burns and Oates. 
3s. 6d. net.)—A very pleasant “tale of Paris and Dublin,” with a 
valuable moral,—that a Protestant girl who goes to teach or be 
taught in a convent is very likely to become “ Catholic.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms, | 








Oxford and Cambridge Review, No. 2. (A. Constable and Co. 
2s. 6d. net.)—Perhaps the most notable article in this number is 
that on “ Oxford’s Antiquated Machinery ” by “Jam Senior.” It 
is temperately written, and it goes straight to the point. The 
general purpose is to magnify the University, and to deliver 
it, so to speak, from the domination of the Colleges. Detailed 
criticisms and suggestions we cannot discuss. One matter, 
however, may be specified. It is the teaching of natural 
science. This has been centralised, at vast expense, at the 
University Museum. That Colleges should set up laboratories 
of their own seems undesirable, except there is correlation 

* among them, as “Jam Senior” puts it, and the University point 
of view is preserved. The subject is so large that Colleges might 
take up special work, as the teaching of assaying or agricultural 
chemistry, but to attempt a general teaching is a gross waste. 
We cannot give equal praise to Mr. John Pollock’s “The Law’s 
Delays.” The sweeping charges against the efficiency of the Inns 
of Court system of education are made far too lightly. What, too, 
can one think of a writer who makes this stupendous blunder in 
a matter of fact? “In every term that the student keeps, he is 
charged £1 2s. 6d. for dinners. As he must keep thirty-six terms, he 
thus pays in all £40 4s.” The arithmetic is wrong,—it should be 
£40 10s. But the blunder is in the thirty-six terms. This is 
the number of the dinners. In terms it means nine years. That 
would be a “delay” indeed! “Devolution in Austria-Hungary,” 
by Mr. V. Hussey Walsh, is an interesting argument against 
Home-rule drawn from the experience of the Dual Monarchy. 


Mankind and the Church. Edited by the Right Rev. H. H. 
Montgomery. (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The sub-title 
of this book is: “An Attempt to Estimate the Contribution 
of the Great Races to the Fullness of the Church of God.” This 
explains the purpose of the volume; practically it is mainly 
occupied with an estimate of the condition of the Church as it is 
to be seen in various parts of the British Empire. Two Indian 
Bishops, the Archbishop of the West Indies, a Bishop in Japan, 
another who was for some years in China, and the Bishop of 
New Guinea speak of the Anglican Communion as they have seen 
it in their dioceses, its strength, its weakness, its successes, and its 
failures. They speak for the Mohammedans and the Hindus of 
India, for the Japanese and the Chinese, for the negroes, and for 
the population, other than Malay, of the largest island of the 
Pacific. Naturally part of their work has been to make an 
appreciation of the various faiths which these nations already 
profess. It is here that the training of the modern missionary 
most shows itself. Two centuries ago such a subject as “The 
Religions of the World” would have been unintelligible. “There 
is but one religion,” would have been the comment; “everything 








else that pretends to the name is but a superstition or ap im 


posture.” It is a hopeful beginning of better things when we 5; 
to a clearer understanding of the whole question. Messuhis 2 
is a fact that the races which cannot be said to have a i 
religion are more responsive to Christian teaching. The as 
accepts Christianity without difficulty, and the Papuan it 
likely to do the same. We must not forget the highly interesting 
and valuable introduction furnished by Bishop Montgomery, . 
should like to have seen a fuller and more definite statement - 
his views about native Churches. 


Praise of the Simple Life. Compiled by Ernest C, Baker 
(G. Routledge and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is an anthology, 
divided chronologically into sections. The first takes us back to 
the classics from Moschus to Virgil. Then under the titleos 
“Dawn of a New Age” we have selections from Chaucer onwards, 
The “Age of Expansion” introduces us to a long series of poets 
from Thomas Nash down to Vaughan. Finally comes the “Age 
of Reason,” beginning with Pope and ending with Rogers. 4 
careful selection this, and made on a good principle. 


History of Queen’s County. By Canon O’Hanlon and the Rey. 
Edward O’Leary, P.P. Vol. I. (Sealy, Bryers, and Walker. 
20s.)—This first volume contains an account of the physical 
characteristics, the geology, fauna, and flora of the county; its 
history in pre-Christian times, its ecclesiastical divisions, with 
a record of Bishops, priests, &c., every parish being separately 
described ; finally we have the general history down to 1557, 
Canon O’Hanlon died, we are told, when the work was not 
more than half completed, and Mr. O’Leary undertook, at 
his special request, to finish it. Proofs of the greatest 
industry, both in the matter of consulting authorities and of 
personal observation, are abundant. In fact, there might appear 
to the ordinary reader something of a superfluity of detail. 
But a topographical work must not be judged by ordinary 
standards. One curious defect we have noticed in the parochial 
articles. The population is given according to the Census of 
1841. So great a revolution has taken place since that year 
that these figures are valueless. 


Studies in Poetry. By Stopford A. Brooke. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s. net.)—Three of these six papers are given to Shelley, one 
to William Blake, another to Walter Scott, and the sixth to Keats. 
Perhaps the Scott lecture is the best. Better things, indeed, 
have been written about Scott than poets of higher degree have 
been able to call forth. Among the good things is the contrast 
between Scott’s sense of the beautiful in Nature and Wordsworth’s, 
and the appreciation of the Celtic element in him. The “ William 
Blake” and “ Keats” lectures have much that is admirable in 
them, but it is unprofitable to criticise a critic. The Shelley 
lectures we like the least of all. It seems impossible for a Shelley 
worshipper to use language in its ordinary sense. “Shelley 
abhorred sensuality” ; but when he ceased to love one woman he 
went away with another woman whom he did love. This Mr. 
Brooke allows to be contrary to the “code of morals which prevails 
in society on the question of marriage.” “Prevails in society”! 
That is a strange way of describing the Seventh Commandment,— 
a Commandment which every Christian sect, and indeed every 
religious body, in the land agrees to be a supreme obligation. 


Thomas Alva Edison. By Francis Arthur Jones. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Interesting as is the history of Mr. Edison's 
successes, the reader will find the greatest pleasure of all in the 
story of his early days; his first adventures as a bread-winner 
selling newspapers and printing one on the train; and sub- 
sequently the shifts he was put to in overcoming his sleepiness 
during the hours of duty as a telegraph operator. It isa very 
human and vivid picture of an energetic boyhood, and a very 
stimulating one too; for if he had ideal parents, and especially 
that type of mother which all great men must have, his boyhood 
reflects credit on the man himself. We should like to have 
heard more about them ; it is our only disappointment on putting 
down this fascinating book, which will please both the scientific 
enthusiast and the student of character. 


Bath wnder Beau Nash. By Lewis Melville. (Eveleigh Nash. 
15s. net.)—We may be allowed to congratulate ourselves on the 
fact that the dominion which Beau Nash exercised over the 
fashionables who gathered at Bath for fifty years and more is now 
inconceivable. This is not to say that this same dominion was 
not a good thing in its way. Richard Nash did a world of good, 
in one way or another, to Bath and its habitués. He kept order: 
if people idled, gambled, flirted, and generally wasted their time 
and substance, they did this decently. They went to the devil with 
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the thing which Lord Chesterfield is said to have failed in 
cotn his much-advised son to do. The history of the man is 
” He came to Bath in 1705, when he was more than thirty 


us. - . 
curio’ of age, being, as it would seem, without profession or means 
of livelihood. The one thing he had done was to direct an Inner 


Temple pageant. (The direction of pageants appears likely to 
pecome, for a time at least, an honourable profession.) But Nash 
received no “ material benefit ” from his work. He went to Bath 
in the hope of picking up something at the gaming-tables, was 
recognised by the Master of the Ceremonies as a kindred spirit, 
and succeeded to his superior’s place when the latter was killed 
ina duel. How he bore himself in this dignity is told at length 
in this book. Mr. Melville has had plenty of material at his 
command, and has used it on the whole discreetly, though there 
are one or two things which he might have omitted. That he 
gives us & quite consistent and intelligible picture of Richard 
Nash we cannot say. Probably such a thing was not possible. We 
are told that a “disregard ef strict honesty in money matters 
was a distinguishing trait of his character throughout his life.” 
That is a somewhat puzzling statement—unless, of course, it 
misprint—for it seems to contradict some of the things 
that are said about him. But perhaps it is better to take 
the book as it stands. It is unquestionably entertaining, 
and it gives us an instructive picture of English manners in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. What a time it was! 
What an idea, to take an instance trifling but significant, to 
think of “improving the bare prospect of Hampton Downs” by 
erecting Sham Castle! At Bath now they tell you it was erected 
to frighten Oliver Cromwell! Dr. Oliver, famous for his biscuits, 
wrote an elaborate encomium on Nash, and Dr. King wrote an 
epitaph which is here given, not without misprints,—es for est, 


is a 


nonunquam for non nunquam, reguim for regium, yum for tum, 
quod for quid, and tallem for talem. 


In the series of “ Expositions of Holy Scripture,” by Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. per vol.), we have 
St. John in three volumes (i.-viii.; ix.-xiv.; xv.-xxi.) and The Acts 
of the Apostles (xiii.-end).——“ TLe Church Pulpit Commentary ” 
(James Nisbet and Co., 7s. 6d. per vol.) is to bo completed in 
twelve volumes, four of which are to be devoted to the Old 
Testament and eight to the New. We have before us Genesis— 
Deuteronomy and St. Matthew. The plan is to give expositions, 
illustrations, reflections, &c., out of which a preacher may 
furnish himself with materials for sermons. Of course, there 
are difficulties in the way, and it is hardly possible that these 
should be adequately met. In the Gospel of St. Matthew, for 
instance, we find the following “illustration ”:—‘“ More than 
seven hundred years before Christ’s birth the prophet Isaiah had 
announced that a Saviour should be born, and that his name 
should be called Emmanuel. ..... Not much notice probably 
was taken of it at the time. Ahaz, the King of Judah, to whom 
the words were spoken, could not have understood them.” This 
is very inadequate, and a preacher who should model his discourse 
on it would be making a great mistake. The volumes may well 
have a use, but they do not diminish our dislike for all these 
plans of furnishing a preacher's brain. 


In the “Victcria County History” (A. Constable and Co., 
41 11s. 6d. net per vol.) we have received Leicestershire, Vol. I., 
in which the natural history sections are written by Messrs. 
C. Fox-Strangways (geology), R. Lydekker (palaeontology), H. 
Fisher (botany), B. B. Woodward, F. Bouskell, Montague Brown 
(zoology in various divisions). “Early Man” is contributed by 
G. Clinch; the Roman period by W. Page (general editor) and 
Miss Keats and G. E. Fox; “ Anglo-Saxon Remains” by Reginald 
A. Smith; “ Ancient Earthworks ” by J. Charles Wall; “ Domes- 
day Book ” by F. M. Stenton; and “ Ecclesiastical History ” by 
Sister Elspeth. Derbyshire, Vol. II., begins with “ Ecclesiastical 
History” by the Rev. J. C. Cox, D.D., who contributes also the 
account of the religious houses. These were not by any means 
humerous. Derby and its neighbourhood contained the greatest 
number. After Derby comes Repton. In Castellar were 
Alkmonton and Yeaveley. At Chesterfield there was one, and 
another at Beauchief, and in the Peak district one. Dr. Cox 
also writes the political history and “Old Sports and Games.” 
Economic history, minerals, and manufactures, with other sub- 
jects, appear in the regular order. 


New Epitions.—The Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by 
William T, Arnold. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The volume 
contains an introduction (fifty pages) and a note on the text 
(ten pages) in which the principle on which the poems or 
fragments of poems have been included is stated. We heartily 





agree that “it is a little hard that all the verses, good, 
bad, or indifferent, which a poet may have written, should be 
brought up against him after his death.” The book belongs to 
the “Globe” Series.——Adonis—Attis—Osiris. By J. G. Frazer. 
(Same publishers. 10s. net.)—This is Part IV. of “The Golden 
Bough.” The Poems of William Collins. Edited by Christopher 
Stone. With Memoir, and an Appendix containing Letters 
written by or addressed to the Poet. (H. Frowde. 2s. 6d. net.) —— 
In the “Red Letter Library” (Blackie and Son, 2s. 6d. net per 
vol.), Poems by Thomas Hood, with Introduction by Sir F. C. Bur- 
nand; Eothen, by A. W. Kinglake ; and Imagination and Fancy, by 
Leigh Hunt. In the “Red Letter Shakespeare” (same pub- 
lishers, 1s. 6d. net per vol.), Antony and Cleopatra, Troilus and 
Cressida, and Twelfth Night. 











Twelve additional volumes have been added to the “ Carlten 
Classics ” (John Long, 6d. net in cloth, 1s. net in leather). They 
range in date from Ben Jonson (Poems) to Matthew Arnold 
(Critical Essays). Among the twelve we sce a particularly 
eligible edition in two volumes of Milton’s Minor Poems. Bacon’s 
Essays is another notable addition to the series. The paper and 
printing appear to us specially good. The series, as a whole, is 
conspicuous even in days when there is a quite extraordinary 
supply of classical books at prices which must be “cut” to the 
very finest point. 








We have received some specimens of Messrs. Hudson and 
Kearns’s Blotting Pad Diaries. These vary in size from 
27 in. x 112in. (distinguished as the “ Bankers’ Edition,” 8s.) 
down to 17}in. x llin. (4s. 6d.), the latter folding up into a 
quarto shape. The first-mentioned has a calendar of the year, 
covering an indexed diary, with a week to the page, interleaved 
with blotting-paper, and furnished with pages for cash accounts, 
Next to the right comes a blotting-pad, with leaves removable 
when used up, and in number between twenty and thirty. On 
the right of the pad is a “ Date Remembrancer,” furnishing a 
blank space for every day in which engagements may be written 
down. A more convenient arrangement of the kind it would not 
be easy to design. 

Messrs. Walker sends us a variety of Pocket-Books and Diaries 
of handsome appearance and convenient arrangement. Of the 
larger kind we may mention with special commendation No. 23, 
which gives a page (lined) for every day ; of the smaller, No. 81, 
which goes easily into a ticket-pocket. Then there are Quarterly 
Diaries, in which the cover is permanent, the diary part re- 
movable, This, of course, makes the volume of an easily handled 
size. Special mention must be made of the Loose-Leaf Parson’s 
Pocket-Book and Diary, Edited by the Rev. Dundas Harford. It 
is furnished with special tables for the occasions of a parish 
clergyman, attendance registers, entries of various kinds, &c. 





We have received from the S.P.C.K. various Almanacs and 
Calendars, as the Churchman’s Remembrancer, with the usual 
ecclesiastical information, together with diary, pages for accounts, 
&e.; The Churchman’s Almanac, in various shapes and of various 
sizes ; Calendars for the wall and for the desk, &c.,—all well got up 
and serviceably arranged. The British Almanac (Cassell and 
Co., 1s.) appears for the eighty-first time. Its sub-title of 
“Family Cyclopaedia of Useful Information” seems to be fully 
justified. The British Journal Photographic Almanac (H. 
Greenwood and Co., 1s. net) rivals, or even surpasses, in 
magnitude all its competitors, scientific or other, with its nine 
hundred and sixty pages. Add to this about half as many more of 
Did any other 








advertisements, and you get an imposing volume. 
invention grow to such proportions in less than a century as photo- 
graphy has done? We have also received from Messrs. Hills 
and Co. in the “For the Empire” Series, and others, various 
well-got-up Calendars and Christmas Cards of various shapes, sizes, 
and prices. A pretty little volume, The Book Lover’s Kalendar, 
must not be forgotten. 





We have received from Messrs. De La Rue an excellent 
assortment of Diaries, Calendars, Pocket-books of various 
kinds, sizes, and prices, to be carried about, or hung up, 
or placed on the desk, as occasion may require. Ingeniously 
contrived indexes are a feature in some. ‘Then there is the 
“ finger-shape,” which may be put into the pocket without dis- 
turbing the nicest fit. For those who like the old-fashioned 
pocket-book with its tian there is the Portable Diary and 
Memorandum Book. The Traveller's Index Diary, with its well- 
assorted information, and other conveniences, put into a most 
portable form, will commend itself for its special purpose. The 
information, we should say, is edited by Mr. E. Roberts, of the 
Nautical Almanac Office, 
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A good idea has been well carried out in the “Literary” Series 
of Greetings (S. Combridge, 56 Church Road, Hove). Four examples 
have been sent to us. Passages from Cowper, Abraham Cowley, 
Lord Houghton, and Frederick Tennyson have been printed; 
space is left for messages, &c.; and Mrs. Burleigh has added a 
very pretty illustration to each. No one but must be both 
pleased and bettered by such a greeting. 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for December :—The Century, the Pall Mali Maga- 
vine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier's Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Law Quarterly Review, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Realm, Scribner's Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, the 
Girls Own Paper, the Law Magazine and Review, the Journal 
of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the World's Work, 
the Art Jvurnal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, the New 
Quarterly, the Author, the Munsey, the Open Court, the Manchester 
Quarterly, the American Historical Review, the Columbia University 
Quarterly, the International Journal of Ethics, the Estate Magazine, 
the Library, the Forum, the Educational Review, the School World, 
the Quirer, the Indian World, the Busy Man's Magazine, Lancing 
College Magazine, the Feriodical, Women's Industrial News, the 
Hindustan Review, the Canadian Law Review, the African Monthly, 
the Parents’ Review, Current Literature, the Navy League Journal, 
the University Magazine, the Financial Review of Teviews, the 
Eapository Times, the Ilomiletic Review, British Birds, Modern 
Language Teaching, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, 
the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Literary Digest, the Charity 
Organisation Review, the Pacific Era, Northamptionshire Notes and 
Queries, the Review of Internationalism, the Irish Educational 
Review, Science Progress, the Interpreter, the Popular Science 
Monthly, Our Missions, the Journal of the Gypsy Lore. Society, the 
International, the Shanachie, the County Louth Archaeological 
Journal, the Church Gazette, the Journal of the Moslem Institute, 
the Reliquary, Export, St. George, Hermes, the Nation in Arms, 
the Pastoralist's Review, the System, Britannia, the Journal of 
the African Society, the Book-Lover’s Magazine, Green's Short 
History of the English People, Part I., Harmsworth's History of 
the World, the Beaumont Review. Christmas Numbers :—The 
Treasury, Chambers's Juvurnal, the Quiver, the Sunday at Ilome, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Publishers’ Circular, the Western Weekly 
News, the Art Journal, the Queen, the Iilustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic, the Sphere, the Sketch, the Illustrated London News, the 
Happy Annual. 








(*,* Exrata.—The Ingoldsby Legends (J. M. Dent and Co.) con- 
tains twenty-four coloured illustrations by Mr. Arthur Rackham, 
not four as was inadvertently stated in our notice last week.— 
The author of George Meredith, Novelist, Poet, Reformer, noticed 
last week, was incorrectly described as Mr. instead of Mrs. 
Henderson. ] 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@—— 


Ashe (S. W.), Electric Railways, Vol. IL., 8V0  ......4.c.sessere (Constable) net 
Baker (T. T.), The Spectroscope, 8vo ‘ «sees (Bailliére) net 
Barbour (J.), The Bruce: a Matrical. History, dito... "(Gowans & Gray) net 
Bone (G.), Children's Children, 8vo (Duckworth) net 
Bright (A.), A Soul's Pilgrimage, er 8vo ... (G. Robertson) 
Brydges (R. H.), Bridge Catechism, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Calvert ( F.) and Hartley (C. G.), Velazquez, cr 8vo (Lane) net & 
Coates (E. K.), That Conceited Vanity, cr 8vo 
Cresswell (T.), Stray Thoughts in Verse, er 8vo ... 
Crump (J. F.), The Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius, cr 8vo (Simpki 
Davis (W. J.), Bird and Animal Preserving and Mounting. .(E. Stock) net 
Dobbs (A. E.), Philosophy and Popular Morals in Ancient Greece, 8vo 
(Simpkin) net 
Dudley (RB. )s The Emerald Cross, cr 8vo (Drane) 
Garmo ( De), Abdominal Hernia, 8vo eee net 21/0 
Gordon (S. F ), Birds of the Loch and Mountain, roy 8ve ... ..(Cassell) net 7/6 
Gray (J. M.), The Antidote to Christian Science, cr 8vo arom net 2/6 
Grogan (W. E.), The Curse of the Fultons, cr 8vo ....... . (Everett) 6/0 
Hawley (F. B.), Enterprise and the Productive Process, ‘er 8v0.. (Putnam) 6/0 
Hubbard (E.), Little Journeys to the Homes of Eminent Orators, cr 8vo 
(Putnam) net 10/6 
Kemp (B.), The Five Little Miss Deacons, cr 8vo (Foulis) 3/6 
Kinzbrunner (C.), Technical Dictionary of Electrical Engiveering, 12mo 
(Constable) net 25/0 
Larymore (C.), A Resident’s Wife in Nigeria, 8vo mer he net 7/6 
Laycock (F. v) Motives of Mankind, cr 8vo . W. Daniel) net 7/6 
Maugham (W. 8.), The Explorer, cr 8vo . (Heinemann) 6/0 
Memoirs | of a Lady Dentist and her Experience | in the East, by “* Khush- 
Amed,’’ cr 8vo il .(Drane) 6/0 
Monkshood (Ga. F. % “Woman ‘and ‘the Wise, ‘2mo "" (Greening) net 3/6 
Neale (C. M.), Senior Wranglers of the University of —— 8vo0 
mpkin) net 2/6 
Payne (W. M.), The Greater English Poets of the 19th Contin (Bell) ret 15/0 
Pease (Sir A. E.), Rachel Gurney of the sbnerctiadee 8vo uy (Be ) net 18/6 
Prince Babillon, by Nella, 8vo ........... a 8. + Clark net 5/0 
Reade (C.), pNapele cr 8vo . edie wee Scott) 
Reed (H. Napoleon's Young Neighbour, er 80... 
Scripps (a. . ), Crabland and King Se 
Sedgwick (S. N.), The Minimising of Maurice, er 8vo.. 
Bimpson (H.), Lotos, 4to .... eeecee cocccee ce ooo 
Btansbie (J. H.), Iron and Steel, “8v0. 


(E. Stock) net 
.... (Greening) net 
(Constable) net 








| 


Stopes 


C.c. . . 
sry C.), Shakespeare's Warwickshire Contemporaries (Gibbings 


B.), The Appearances of Our Lord after the Passion, er 8¥o ings) net 7 


Mac lan 

M.), History of the Minories, 8 (Macmillan) net 9 
Thompson (J. D.), Problems of Church Work, cr Svc’ “ie Elder) net ue 
Thomson (W. H.), The Log of a Liner, cr 8vo .. mrose) net 3g 
Tweedy (E. H.) and Wrench (G. T.), Rotunda Practical iii, ro ) 60 
Wantage (Lord): a Memoir, by his Wife, roy 8 Frowde) net 169 
Woodward (A. , The Inner an, cr 8vo —" (Saath & Elder) net 1086 


Worland (F. E.), Love, Sacred and Profane, i2mo » Paul) net 59) 


Wright (M. O.), Gray Lady and the Birds, cr 8vo an. Dame — te 


— 
LIBERTY & CO. XMAS GIFTS 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


1000 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Tomlinson 








ILLUSTRATIONg 
1000 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


PRICE LIST POST FREE 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIO FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
sovinech nl THE WORLD, 
COMPANY, LTD. 
FIRE, LIFE. 
ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 
BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


TO THE KING. 


ARTISTIC PRESENTS 
is to £265 
Regent St. LONDON 








Head 


f North John St., LIVERPOOL 
Offices 


28 Lombard St., LONDON, 


TOTAL FUNDS over £13,500,000, 
DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade- —" . 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application. 
E. DENT and CoO, Ltd.,, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange EC, 











TRADE-MARZ- 





Always Complete, yet ever Ready for Additions. 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Is the Most Useful “Book-nest” for the Expanding 
Library. Built up in Sections (attached either Vertically or 
Horizontally), it may be Added to Indefinitely. The 
“Gunn” is Excellently Made, Handsome in Appearance, and 
Enduring in Wear. Do not be put off with Inferior Makes, 
Write at once for Descriptive Booklet No. 18, showing 


Muastrations of Various Sizes and Styles, with full 
Particulars and Prices-—Sent post-free on Application. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.0, 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


H AM P T ON S 


Illustrated Booklet, W 210, shows that 

their New Depositories at Battersea 

Park afford, at the most competitive 

rates in London, Ideal Conditions 
for the 


WAREHOUSING 


of every description of Household 

and Personal Effects, together with 

numerous valuable advantages that are 

not provided in any other Depository 
in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ld., Pall Mall East, 
DEPOSITORIES: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 





S.W. 
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— ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Hua Orrica: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS = <£16,000,000. 





Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 
branches of Insurance :— 


LIFE. FIRE. MARINE. 


" mpensation (including Clerks, Shop Assistants. 
say Poseuiverel and Estate ious, ° 7 
Personal Accident and Di 
Third Party Riske. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
Annuities. 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies. 
The terms and conditions of Insurance for all classes of risks are favourable 
to the Insured. 
The Directors invite proposals for Loans on, or 
the Purehase of, Reversions and Life Interests. 
tuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 


Prospec 
Offices or Agents. 
Company's “ . ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 














Clerical, Medical and General 
Life Assurance Society. 
Chief Office: 15 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, 5&.W. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE INVESTMENTS 
on June 30th, 1907, were worth 
£108,000 IN EXCESS OF THE COST PRICE 
at which they stand in the Balance-sheet. 
This represents a margin of SEVEN PER CENT. upon a total 
of 1} millions sterling so invested,—a remarkable feature in 
THESE DAYS OF FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 
(Chairman's Speech.) 
For new Annual Report and full particulars apply to 
The ACTUARY, 15 St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 











Scale of Cbharges for Hdvertisements. 





OvuTsIDEB PacE (when available), FOURTEEN GuINEAS 


PAGO coccvccccccccscccs + ««+- £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 0 
Half-Page(Column) ........ 6 6 0O/| Half Narrow Column ........ 22 0 
Quarter-Page (Haif-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 


COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ccccccccccccces £16 16 0] Inside Page .cccccccccccccce £1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and la a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words)» 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an Inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15a. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms: net 





Terms of Subscription, 


PaYABLE IN ADVANCE 


7 ul Half- 
Inclading postage to any part of the United early. Yearly. Quarterly. 
GOON cs scescecacess I £1 8 6....014 3....0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c, .....06 coccccececccccccccccece 2 IZ 6....016 8....0 8 8 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
A BARGAIN.—The excellent and extensive SCHOOL 
PREMISES, with accommodation for 250 Boarders, known as BLAIR 
LODGE, Pelmont Station, Stirlingshire, midway between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, can be purchased upon exceptionally favourable terms. Suitable for 
large School, Charitable Institution, or Hydropathic Establishment. Private 
house, large sanatorium, and large covered gymnasium, swimming bath, 
Private chapel, workshops, engine-rooms, dynamos, stabling. Standing in 
gtounds of 30 acres, with a considerable and valuable frontage. Large pro- 
portion of purchase-money on mortgage.—For further details apply to Messrs. 
oo THRING, and CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. No charge 
purchasers, 


N°: 92 JERMYN STREET, PICCADILLY.—Capital 

premises, suitable for Tailors, Antique and Fine Art Dealers, Hosiers, 
Bootmakers, Chemists and Tobacconists. Rent £300. Handsome frontage, 
Splendid opening for trades mentioned.—Apply, OWNER, Gattens, Hockley ; 
or CARETAKER on premises, ’Phone 2214 Gerrard, 








OR SALE as a Going Concern, SCHOOL OF PHYSI. 
CAL TRAINING in large Midland Towa, in go01 ceatral position, 
Established eight years. Good high-class connection of Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Complete with all modern apparatus, . Purchaser would be trained in system 
of work.—Apply in first instance to Box 218, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ALOP EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
GIRLS' PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDGNORTH. 


The SALOP LOCAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY INVITE APPLICA. 
TIONS for the undermentioned Posts, vacant at the above School :— 

(1) SENIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, possessing degree or equivalent, 
specially qualified in Mathematics and Geography. Salary, £120 per annum, 
The Lady appointed may not be required after July next, so that vacaucy 
should be regarded as a temporary one. 

(2) An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, possessing a degree or equivalent, specially 
qualified in French and able to assist in the English work. Salary, £9) per 
annum, 

(3) A KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, possessing the Higher Frobel Cer- 
tificate, able to take Botany and Nature Study throughout the School, Salary, 
£90 per annum. 

(4) A JUNIOR ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, able to take Junior Mathematics, 
English, and Needlework. Salary, 260 perannum, A Lady holding a Senior 
Local or Matriculation Certificate looked for. 

Sansenn, stating age, experience, and giving full particulars as to 
qualifications, to be sent, together with references and copies of not mvure 
than three recent testimonials, to the undersigned not later than Decem- 
ber 19th, 1907, 

Shirehall, Shrewsbury, W. H. PENDLEBURY, M.A., 

December 3rd, 1907. Secretary for Higher Education. 


GALOP EDUCATION AUTHORITY. 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, BRIDGNORTH. 


WANTED, in January, 1908, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the above School. 
ms pee should have a University Degree in Honours or its equivalent, 
and should have had suitable experieuce in a good Secondury School. 

The Salary offered is £150 per annum with House, together with a Capitation 
fee of £1 per head for each pupil in the School. The Head-Mistress will be 
allowed to take Boarders, if she so desire, at a fee not exceeding £45 per 
annum, but the Governors accept no responsibility for the Boarding 
arrangements, 

The Bridgnorth Girls’ Public High School is held in temporary buildings 
taken over from the Principal of a Private School conducted therein for many 








years, 
The Local Education Authority are erecting a Dual Grammar School, which 
it is expected will be ready for occupation at Easter, 1909, when the Girls’ 
School will be transferred to the Grammar School buildings. The Head- 
Mistress will have full control of the Girls’ Department. and will be in no way 
subject to the control of the Head-Master of the Boys’ Grammar School. 
Applications should be sent, together with references and copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, to the undersigned, on or before December 21st, 
1907. W. H. PENDLEBURY, M.A., 
Shirehall, Shrewsbury, Secretary for Higher Education. 
December 3rd, 1907, 
Cress COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


The EDUCATION COMMITTEE will REQUIRE the services of an 
EXAMINER (WOMAN) in connection with the Examination for the award 
of their County Minor Scholarships and Intending Pupil Teachership, 1908. 
The period of engagement will extend approximately from March Ist to 
June 30th, and the work will involve a considerable amount of travelling 
within the Riding, Remuneration £380, in addition to out-of-pocket expenses. 

Further particulars and a form of application may be obtained from the 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield, 
Applications must be received by January llth, 1903, 


serene COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL are about te APPOINT a LECTURER in BOTANY, who 
will be Head of the Department. The appointment is open to men and 
women equally, and will take effect at the beginning of the Easter term. 

Applications, with twenty-five copies of testimonials, should be sent not 
later than January 3lst to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. ETHE L T. McKNIGHT, Secretary, 


ANTWICH AND ACTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


HEAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT at Christmas. Candidates, Graduates of 
some University in the United Kingdom, must send one set of Four Testi- 
monials with a letter stating age and experience to T. H. WHITELEY, 
Esquire, Solicitor, Welch Row, Naatwich, by Saturday, the 28th December. 

At present there are 97 — and 28 girls in the School. Head-Muster’s 
house (rent and rates free) will accommodate ten boarders. Fixed salary £60, 
with capitation fees—boys £3 per annum and girls £1 10s. per annum, 

Selected Candidates will be re juired to send additional sets of Testimonials 
for use of Governors. 

The successful Candidate will be required to take up his duties in January. 


Oe! OF HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
CENTRAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Head-Mistress: 
Miss G. H. ROWLAND, B.Se. (Lond.) The ab»ve COMMITTEE REQUIRE 
the services of TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES for the Central Secondary 
School for Girls, Brunswick Avenue. Preference will be given to applicants 
who possess a Degree or its equivalent, and whose education, training, and 
experience have been in connection with Secondary Schools. An interest in 
Games is desirable. (a) Form Mistress for Form IIL; ordinary subjects, 
Salary, £90 per annum. (b) Assistant-Mistress for Middle and Lower School; 
special subjects: Oral French (Latin, English, and Mathematics also desir- 
able), Salary, £100 perannum. Forms of application may be obtained from 
the undersigned on receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, and 
must be returned on or before the 18th of December, 1907.—J. T. RILEY, 
Secretary of Education, Education Offices, Albioa Street, Hull, 2nd - of 


December, 1907, 00 a a, Se ws > 
| ABER DASHERS ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W. 

WANTED in January next for two terms, a MISTRESS to take FRENCH 
and GERMAN, mainly in the Middle Schoo!. A Degree and some Experience 
essential.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. = — 

ITHINGTON GIRLS’ SUHOOL, MANCHESTER.— 

The COUNCIL is prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for the post 

of HEAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant at Easter. Particulars can be 
obtained from the HON. SECRETARY, 9 Wolseley Place, Withington, Man- 
chester. Applications, with testimonials, should be sent in before Jauuary 14th, 
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ou zt fF O F LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of a WOMAN PRINCIPAL of Avery Hill Residential and Day 

ing College for Women, Eltham. 

Applicants must possess a University Degree or its equivalent, 

e salary attaching to the post is £500 a year, together with board, 
residence, washing, and medical attendance. 

The candidate appointed will be required to commence work after the 
Easter Holidays, or, if possible, earlier. 

Applications should be made on the official form, to be obtained, together 
with particulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
miust be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Thursday, 9th January, 1908, 
aceompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 

7 + A an AA. A 


a 7 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of the Council's requirements as to Appointments Vacant are 
—,. in the London County Council Gazette, which can be obtained from 

 Council’s Publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith 
Street, Westminster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for 
the year a prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. et. ao 


> MME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
23rd November, 1907. 


OU NT Y O F LOwWDO ON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach Experimental Science 
and Botany, at the Eltham Secondary School for Girls. The person appointed 
will be required to commence work after Easter or, if sible, earlier. 

The commencing salary will be £120 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£10, subject to satisfactory service, to a year. 

A commencing salary higher than the minimum stated above will be allowed 
if the successful applicant has had satisfactory teaching experience. 

Applications should be made on Form T.S. 56, to be obtained, together with 

articulars of the appointment, from the Clerk of the Council, London County 
Council Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be 
returned not later than ll a.m. on Monday, January 13th, 1908, accompanied 
by copies of three testimonials of recent date, 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped and addressed a 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council’s service are published in 
the London Cownty Council Gazette, which can be obtained from the Council’s 
publishers, Messrs. P. S. King and Son, 2 and 4 Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, S.W., price, including postage, 14d. an issue, or for the year a 
prepaid subscription of 6s. 6d. 

G. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
12th December, 1907. 


N OLD-ESTABLISHED, Financially Strong, and 
otherwise Attractive INSURANCE COMPANY, transacting Life, 

Fire, and Accident business, contemplates the APPOINTMENT of several 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of education and good manners who are also tactful, 
industrious, persevering, and capable of being trained for the outdoor 
extension work of the Business. chnical knowledge would be useful, but 
is not essential. A commencing salary of £100 to £150 a year would be paid.— 
rege should be addressed to “A 777,” Sell’s Advertising Offices, 

ndon, q 


ITERARY or OTHER WORK WANTED. GENTLE- 
MAN of business habits and experience, obliged for family reasons to 
relinquish business, seeks partial occupation. Could visit London once or 
twice weekly. Remuneration a secondary consideration.—J. D. CROSFIELD, 
Sissells, Purton, Swindon. 


ANTED, for ONE INFANT, a sensible, diligent 
NURSE, North Country preferred, about 30 years of age, in country 

near London, Good wages, and every consideration for faithful service.— 
Apply, Box 215, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Three years’ course: 
personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E.; position after expiration of time 
assured,—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOUH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
uired. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 





























LECTURES, &c. 
RITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION. 


To Urnoip Persona Lipertr anp Personat Resronsisi.iry. 


President: Rt. Hon. LORD BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH, K.T. 
Past President: LORD HUGH CECIL. 


B.C.A. LECTURES, followed by discussion, 
At the WHITEHALL ROOMS on MONDAY EVENINGS, at Eight o'clock, 
From October 14th to December 16th, 1907. 
Dec. 16th.—‘‘ An Apology for Liberty.” By Mr. T, Macxar, 
Sir Anruur Ctar, Bt,, in the Chair. 


Tickets for the above Lectures may be obtained from the Secretaries of the 
Association, at the Office, 23 Charing Cross, 


4-323 Bs LEOTU RE 
By COMMANDER PEARY, with 50 Coloured Slides, 
*“PEARY’S DASH FOR THE NORTH POLE.” 
For Loan, Complete at 10s. 6d. per evening, plus postage one way, 
“THE LECTURE OF THE SEASON,” 
Full particulars from the Sole Licensees, 


The 8S. H. BENSON LANTERN LECTURES BUREAU, 
1 Tudor Street, London, 


ANTERN LECTURES ON CANADA.—A limited 
number of sets of LANTERN SLIDES are LENT OUT by the 
CANADIAN PACIFIC BAILWAY, illustrating either Canadian Scenery or 
Canadian Farm Life. Specimen lecture sent free with the slides. An experi- 
enced lecturer will also sent without charge.—Apply, LANTERN SLIDE 
DEPARTMENT, Canadian Pacific Railway, 62-65 Charing Cross, 8.W, 











ARE CHINESE PORCELAIN—A Collec 
Unique Specimens of MING and EARLY KANG-HE E 
ON VIEW at GORER and SON’S GALLERIES 
170 NEW BOND STREBT, W., F 
ad DAILY 10 till 6, SATURDAY 10 till 5. 
Admission by presentation of Visiting-Card. (Last Day, December 14th.) 


yas 


LECTURES and CLASSES will be RESUMED on Thursday 
2nd, 1908. F 
The School is central in position, equipped to meet all modern 
ments, and possesses an Athletic Ground for the use of its Students, 
Students wishing to enter should apply to the Dean before January 2nd, 
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HOSPITAL 


MIDDLESEX 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


(A School of the London University.) 


January 


require 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen, Education on modern lines, 


University successes. Games. Health, happiuess, and moral trair . 
first consideration.—Principal: Miss BROTHERS, ung of pupils 


ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S Woop 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft: shore sea level 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.) 
—— Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

ork. ~ 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. —Delightiul Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only, Entire charge of 
Children with nts abi . Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG, N.F.U., and Miss WILTSHIRE, 
OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors, 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to Londoa 
or Paris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLUCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILIIS, Hon, Seo.,, 
The Rectory, Warrington. 





{OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
\j Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOUL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on THURSDA®W, November 7th. 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymuasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils a= for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


[ yoaeee SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation ou gravel soil, 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for gumes. 
rP\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 
for Girls. Thorough education, Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied, Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.—HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School. 








UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical & Theoretical 
training. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM OF FORCING, taught by Freneh- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving. Principals: LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS. F.R.HS. 1st cl. certificates. See Prosvectus. 


{\ DUCATIONAL HOME IN NORTH DORSET for 

two or three Pupils with B.A. and B.Sc.Lond, (sisters). Gravel soil. 
Cycling, boating, tennis, &c. Pony and cart, Special advantages for delicate, 
backward, or Anglo-Indian children. Entire charge if desired.—Apply Miss 
LEACH, The Lindens, Sturminster Newton, Dorset. 


}f IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
AUTUMN TERM from SEPTEMBER 23rd to DECEMBER 20th. 
NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 1 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GLRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Cuurca 
of Eugland. Aunual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 


Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Principa'ss 
Miss BOYCOT'T and Miss TARVER. 


Ss URREY HILLS. 
GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Biding, Driving. 
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———_————— 
T. MONICA'’S, 
ss ‘ * KINGSWOOD, SURREY, 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. — 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Statf of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tvipos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 





———————————_—_ 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


HALL OXFORD. 





(eae Wael 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
jn the Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma. Special arrangements made for Students to attend the 


School of Geography. 
Exhibitions and Scholarships awarded in December and July, 


Apply to the PRINCTPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All brauches and systems 
tanght.incluliug Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 
feaLTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstraction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessous can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
MHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastivs in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





MHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I, ; late Head- Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss H. L. POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 


=. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘l'eacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
JRINCESS CHRISBIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten, Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases. 























AyPGBaAsTon HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 





ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
education, Special attention to develop t of ol vter. Principal, 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 


—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.) The comforts 
of a refined home. ‘Thorough Education on the principle of a sound mind in 
& sound —— No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired. 
French and German a Speciality. Large grounds; high and healthy position. 














BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


a} 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY{of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
i. swimming bath, tives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sovs of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


‘ENTLEMAN RECEIVES RESIDENT PUPILS 

\ at Country House with large grounds on the shore of the Firth of 
Forth; 20 minutes train from Edinburgh ; usual school subjects, scieuce, and 
music, Boys attending school in Edinburgh received for Board and Super- 
vision. Varied recreations. Terms moderate. Highest references.—Particu- 
lars from J. B. M. WEDDERBURN, W.S., 2 Glenfinlas Street, Edinburgh ; 
or Rev. JAS. FERGUSON B.D.. Bellevue, Hamilton, N.B. 


RISTOL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 

J BLIND. Instituted 1793.—Elementary aud Technical Education, 

Employment Home Teaching, &c., for over 300 Blind. Area served includes 

twelve counties, Funds urgently solicited for Maintenance and New Building. 
~Kev, H, T.G, KINGDON, Supt, 











OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORE 


(Under the management of the Society of Friends.) 





Twenty-six Boys passed University Eutrance Examinations in 1906 and 1907, 
_ Anew feature for post-Matriculation Students isa CITIZENSHIP COURSE, 
including Economics and Modern History with special reference to existing 
Political Iustitutious and Social Problems. 

The School continues to hold a strong position in Leisure-hour work :— 
Natural History, Archaeology, Carpentry, Ke. 

For copies of Prospectus and full particulars with reyard 3c shi 

! i f ward to Scholarshi 

apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. ” 

Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, Certificate of Distinction in the 
Theory, History, and Practice of Educ ution, Cantab, 





EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 
_ For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other — 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


HzPPON courr (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 








SCHOOL, 








The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted. by electricity It bas its owa 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Seholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


SASTBOURNE COLL EG E. 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. Head-Master— 

Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 

Army & Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 

Cadet Corps. New buildings, fives-court, swimming-bath, &. Exhibitions 
for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) 

oun DECEMBER 4th to 6th, for Classica, Maths., and Modern Subjects, 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


e!(CHOLARSHIPS (£50) FOR LITTLE BOYS 
(Aged Ten Years and Under). 
A SCHOLARSHIP for promise of ALL-ROUND EFFICIENCY (tenable 
three to four years) will be awarded on March Ist and July Ist next, at 
THE RED HOUSE, MARSTON MOOR, YORK. 





RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 
M.A., East Moon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 

ward or delicate boys (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds ; 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French & German, University 
Entrance & other Prelimiuary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G, OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January 16th, 1908, 
Hea:l-Master, C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


fj ELSTED [| a SO. Bs 
Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


pus LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
SPRING TERM OPENS JANUARY 16th, 1908, 


QHE RBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
— Sherborne. 


)\PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ERKHAMSTED SOCOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


(,;AKHAM »L 




















SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MARCH 24th and 25th, 1908, for 
three or more Open Scholarships of £40- £20, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
BBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near Rocester, Derbyshire.— 
Education on entirely New, Modern, and Practical Lines. Boys, 10-19. 
Fine buildings. School estate of 140 acres lies 250-500 ft. above sea level in 
beautiful and healthy district, and atfords excellent fishing, bathing, boating, 
football, cricket, &c.—For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER 
{ALMO UTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 
ING WILLIAMS COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
Open Entrance Scholarships, two of £50 each, and two (National 
Science) of £10 each. Examination in Liverpool April 30th and May Ist. 1908, 
Leaving Exhibitions to the Universities, Preparation for Army, Navy, Indian 
Police, New Science Schools, and Engineering Department, List of Honours, 
&c., from the SECRETARY, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patrox—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presipest—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Laud-owners, — ~~). ~*~\ — _ee 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 

For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 

Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1903. 


COLLEGE, 





“AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
‘Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
sADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

_ hear Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, O portunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Trench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor LALOT RECEIVES a 

FEW PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant home in Paris, 
and to learn the French language.—Address, 61 Rue de Vaugirard, close to 
the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS. — EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR GIRLS. 
Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL. 

Excellent Education in Music and Languages. Drawing and Painting in 
Studio, First-class Professors. Lectures on Art. Beautiful house standing 
in a large garden in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bois. Tennis, riding, 
gymnasium. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French spoken. 
Highest ne 46 Rue du Docteur Blanche, Paris.. Miss Metherell 
will be at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., on December 19th, and can arrange 
tor interviews with parents. 


IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
FRENCH GIRLS. HIGHER LOCALS, Pupils wanted to join others. 
English, German, and French Resident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. Liberal table. Boarders during holidays. Terms very 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, 
Paris.—Systematic Courses in Literatures, &., of France and England. 
Guild's Diploma is recognised. Limited number of Students received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
University). 


J}RENCH PROTESTANT GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Swmall 
number of Pupils. Happy Home Life. University Professors. French 
Language and Literature, with German, Music, Painting, Dancing, Need!ework, 
&c. Beautiful garden and playground. Sanitary srrangements excellent. 
References given and required. NEW TERM JANUARY 10th.—Mme. 
MacCOLL-MARCHAL, La Feuillée, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
Young Girl or Boy leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired ; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—Mme. HUGREL., 52 Rue Sablonville, Neuilly, Paris. 


G ERMANY.—Highly recommended EDUCATIONAL 

HOME for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate Visiting Professors. Best 
udvantages for LANGUAGES and MUSIC. Finishing Lessons in all Subjects. 
Individual care. Very healthy situation.—For Prospectus apply Miss 
PINCHES, Téchterheim, 5 Bambergerstrasse, Berlin, W. 


LADY living in Kensington, near the Gardens, 
WISHES TO HEAR OF A GIRL aged 12—13 to SHARE DAILY 
LESSONS with her daughter’s French Protestant governess. 
Expenses shared and references given and exchanged.—Please write in first 
instance to “ R.," care of Young's Library, 165 High Street, Kensington. 


RETIRED SCHOOLMASTER (M.A.Oxon.), would 
TAKE CHARGE of ONE or TWO companionable BOYS under 15 
REQUIRING a WARM CLIMATE ABROAD, but otherwise healthy, during 
February and March, Each person to Rey own expenses only.—* A, B. C.,’ 
c/o Brackett and Sons, 34 Craven Street, W.C. 
































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


{\ BY @ ATi O RB. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 

educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, ‘Thring, 

Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, w. 


nde de iy 
MISCELLANEOUus. 


ATURAL HISTORY 
THE HORTICULTURAL COLLEGE, me AA B 8 E 8 ° 
ant Short bag gy ~% roy oe i= PLANT LIFE will be held ¢ 
29th January s ril, and from 6th M. Tom 
apply to ths PRINCIPAL. ay to 26th July.—For particulars 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors ea; 
‘ i n, , 
fea with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Mase? 


ANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, 8. DEVoN~ 

4 BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES. Summer and Wint oy 
Beautiful country. Sea and moorland air, Responsible charge chen an 
younger guests. Through express trains from Paddington Midian: of 
the North.—Full Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR. " as, and 


PUPILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS—A fow 
Vacayeies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, 5; ~ 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suferins from Php 
Experienced Medical an Nursing treatment. Billiar ls, L wa Tennis hy 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, - 
Oy 1-7 ISLANDS: Mild, Equable Climate, admirabl 
suited for all Nervous Trouble, Nenrasthenia, &c.—DOCTOR (ms ad 
no family) would be glad to RECEIVE LADY, requiring rest and teenies 4 
- ~~ yt gent = me | House situated in best part of te 
island. Terms, £3 3s. weekly.— ess, Box 219, The S y 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. i : ans Wellingtow 


Sten NORLAND NURSERIES, or BABIES’ HOTEL 

PEMBRIDGE SQUARE, LONDON, w. ' 
_Terms—From 30s, to 2 guineas a week.—For particulars and permission t¢ 
view the Nurseries apply to the PRINCIPAL of the Norland lustitut 0 
Pembridge Square, London, *, 0 














ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, KENDAL 

—Supplies Editors with Literary Matter, and invites Authors to sub. 

mit MSS. of Serials, Short Stories, and Articles. Proposals for serial use 

of all high-class literary matter receive careful and prompt consideration, 
Telegraphic address: “Syndicate, Kendal.” 


LRFTRBAEWTRIFI A. WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding: 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


K ATTENED CHICKENS (Surrey style) 
* by PARCEL POST DAILY. Prices:—41b., 3s. 7d.; 44 lb., 88. 10L; 
5 lb., 48. 1d.; 54 Ib., 48. 5d.; and 6 Ib., 4s. 104. each. . 2 

Cash with order to MANAGER, Waterford Poultry and Supply Company, 
Ltd., Waterford. ° 


JURE CENTRIFUGAL IRISH CREAMERY BUTTER 
made from Pasteurized Cream. Awarded Championship Gold Medal, 
Royal Dublin Society’s Shows, 1904 and 1905. Supplied to private customers 
by parcel post —For terms, a pply to MANAGER, CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY 
SOCIETY, Abbeydorney, Co. le 
| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES. 


Al lés. JAFFA for JERUSALEM, HAIFA for 

ow GALILEE or DAMASCUS, PORT SAID for CAIRO, 

PYRAEUS for ATHENS, NAPLES, February 8th—March 7th. 

Secretary, 5 Eudsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 4 Charing Cross, S.W.; 32 Piccadilly 
Circus, W.; 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 


R M.S.P.— THE ROYAL MAIL 
e STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 























SPECIAL TOURS. DECEMBER—MARCH. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
33 days, £55; 60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 
OOKS—BOOKS—BOOKS for CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS.—Our New Lists containing the most Noteworthy and 
Recent Books of the year, and including a large selection of Books for Young 
Folk, will be sent you post-free on receipt of name and address.—A. and F, 
DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C, Orders from these lists executed by return. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Yellow Book, illus. by Beardsley, 
13 vols., 42s.; Menpes’ Whistler (40s. net), Lis.; Burton's Arabian 
Nights, 12 vols,, illus., £6 10s. ; Fox Davies’ Armorial Families, 1595, 32s., cost 
£5 5s. Catalogues free. Books bought. Prompt attention to all euquiries.— 
HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 











in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
PATON, having an intimate knowlelge of 


vsouns 


Messrs. J. and J. 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iw this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 


sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
Tendon, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 
oe SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
| Parents should obtain a copy of 
“A Practical Guide to Schools, Tutors, aid Educational Homes,” 
containing fx!) particulars (number of pupils, fees, &c.) of over 1,000 
establishments in Great Britain and on the Continent. Price Sixpence, 
post-free from the publishers, 
Meassrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Educational Agents, 
6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London. W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
«at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be seut to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 











| eee mt IN BOOK-BUYING. — Send for H. J. 
‘4 Glaisher's Annual Catalogue with December Supplementary List 
(158 pp.) of Publishers’ Remainders. Books in New Condition as published, 
but at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in ALL BRANCHES of LITERA 
TURE. It comprises books suitable for XMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS for all ages and tastes. Also a List of Standard Literature 
and Popular Works.—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, W. 





OOKS WANTED, £20 each offered.—Thackeray, Vanity 
Fair, 20 nos., 1847-48 ; Aldine Poets, 53 vols., cloth, Pickering’s Edition; 
Browning’s Pauline, 1833 ; Barrett's Battle of Marathon, a Poem, 1820; Flore 
et Zephyr, par Theophile- Wagstaffe, with 8 plates, 1836; Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766; Horace Hornem's Waltz, 1815; Lamb's 
Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., paper boards, 1807; Paradise Lost, 1607; 
Margaret Nicholson's Poems, 1810; ‘Tamerlane, and other Poems, 1827; Scotts 
Waverley, Ist. Ed., 3 vols., paper boards, 1814; Walton's Angler, 1653 ; Lord 
Lilford’s Birds in 36 parts. £4 each offered for Casanova Memoirs, 12 vols, 
1891; Assurance Magazine, first 13 vols.; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1514. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


HE RELIGION OF CHRIST NON-MIRACULOUS. 
Four Essays on the Birth, “ Miracles,” and Resurrectioa, and the 
Future Life. By S. Home, LL.B. (Lond.) [An examination from a purely 
legal standpoint of the evidence of the Christian records on each subject.j— 
A. B. WAY, Swansea. Price 2s, (cloth, &s, 6d.) net; postage 3d, 
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A LAY EIRENICON. 


Draft of Proposed Petition or Open Letter on a Settlement 
of the Religious Education Question. 


I. A speedy settlement is very desirable. Passive Resistance and Con- 
troversy are doing much harm to the cause of Religion, and therefore of 
Morality, and especially to the Church of England. 

IL The introductory part of the Catechism (to which there is no parallel in 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent) is offensive to Dissenters—i:e., to about 
palf the Christians of Englend—in particular the plrase: “‘made a member 
of Christ.” The hereditary objection of Dissenters is not likely to be removed 
by controversy, nor by the attempt to explain away the meaning of the 
words: therefore this part is no longer suited for the public day-schools of 
the nation. 

Ill. Though the Sacraments, as (inter alia) acted parables, seem suited for 
teaching children, the meaning of the Sacraments has been much debated, 
avd has given rise to painful controversies and scandalous persecutions and 
religious wars. The ht time for explaining the Sacraments is not the earliest 
school age, but the age for preparation for First Cummunion. Then the 
ministers of the Church and of dissenting societies are prepared and 
accustomed to explain what each conceives to be the meaning of both 
Sacraments. 

IV. There must be some common Christianity, otherwise there would be no 
Christianity appropriate for the State to teach. This common Christianity— 
mainly the four Gospels and the Acts, and certain select stories from the Old 
Testament, and certain Psalms and Hymns (and for elder classes, certain 
fine passages from Isaiah and St, Paul)—can be taught to all. Probably this 
selection contains what is most essential in our religion—or at least what is 
wost important for young children—those things which are most surely 
believed among us—those things which experience most confirms—Ta 
xexAnpopopnueva ev uly mpdyuata...mepl Gy KatnxhOns Adywr. 
Luke i. 1, 4 

V. To take the view of the non-Christians among us—the teaching of the 
Bible is needful for two reasons :— 

(1) Because of its fine English style, and that it is the only classic 
literature within the reach of most of our poor neighbours. 

(2) Because the history of the Christian Church is necessary for 
understanding the History of England. 

VI. For Roman Catholic and high Anglican schools it may be best, as some 
<o now, to receive money aid from the State only, and not from the Rates. 

VII. The whole question of Undenominational teaching has been settled 
jong ago, at the Public Schools and at the Universities. Ne catechism is 
taught except in preparation for Contirmation. Dissenting students value 
the College services, probably more even than those long accustomed to 
them. 

VIL. It is possible and desirab!e that Christians of all names should frankly 
co-operate against Vice and Igaorauce, Victory over these is a main end of 
all Religion. 

IX. Such co-operation is at present difficult in Germany, Switzerland and 
Ireland, where Roman Catholics form a large part of the population. In 
Germany there is little Protestant Dissent, anil Protestants and Roman 
Catholics are locally separated. 

X. The so-called Cowper-Tewple teaching is not the whole Religion of any 
Dissenting Church, Much less is it a new religion. Mr. Cowper-Temple was 
himself an Anglican, The D-ssenters of 1870 rather unwillingly accepted his 
comprom-se. Nothiug is taught in County Council schools, except histori- 
cally, of the Sacraments nor of Church Government, 

XI. Concurrent Endowment of all religious schools was the only possible 
method in 1870, for there were then none but religious schools. With Rate- 
provided schools and State-provided Training Colleges, this method is now 
obsolete. Concurrent Endowment of all Religious has been a disastrous 
dailure in France. The example of State indiffereace spreads to the people. 

XU. Dissenters, even Liberationists, do not wish ill to the Church of 
England collectively or individually; nor do Dissenters wish to perpetuate 
Schism. 

XIIL. With decay and disbelief of Religion all States and Empires have 
fallen. No nation can grow or thrive where its people obey coatradictory 
religions. 

XIV. The Apostlés’ Creed is certainly not a Denominational formula, 

XV. The bond-fide-member-of-the-Church-of-England test is manifestly 
futile, and a mere trap for tender consciences. But it is hard to see how any 
sreasonable person can object to inquiry as to a teacher's ability to teach the 

ible. 


The friends who have drawn up this paper in the hope that it may 
contribute to a settlement of the present Religious Education 
Difficulty desire that assent or criticism of the above should be 
addressed to T. Wilson, Rivers Lodge, Harpenden S.0., Herts. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH’S 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL. 


People who do not know the Koh-i-Noor quality sometimes 
wonder why anyone pays 4d. for this pencil when it is possible 
to get some other make for id. Its value is in the lead, 
which is prepared and compressed by a perfected process, 
and has a fineness and delicacy of touch that defles 
imitation. Then, too, a Koh-i-Noor outlasts six ordinary 
pencils, and does better work all the time. 


Koh-i-Noor Pencils are one price everywhere—4d, each or 3s. 6d. for one 
-dozen. Of Stationers, Phetographic Dealers, and Artists’ Colourmen. 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C,. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden 

Lane, London, E.C, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, 





_ INVESTED FUNDS....... 265,000,000. _ 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is requirei. Whilst excced ngly helpful to the 
iuvalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially as a 
J.gut supper repast, 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chomists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 


Those who suffer from 
indigestion are invited to 
try the effect of the 
regular use of 


Colman’s: Mustard 


with their meat, fish, 
cheese, &c. 


The Lancet says that it 
“promotes digestion,” by 
exciting the flow of 
the various digestive 
secretions. 


Accept no substitute. 


MAPLE & CO’S 


FASY CHAIRS 


ARE 


REALLY COMFORTABLE 


Call and see them. There are 
HUNDREDS to CHOOSE FROM 


Illustrated Catalogue ‘‘ Chairs” sent free 





LONDON BUENOS AIRES PARIS 





Ah, fill the Pipe :—what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our Feet; 
Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday. 
Why fret about them if To-day be sweet ! 


A PIPE of —Omar-Khayydm (modernised), 
PLAYER’S 
“NAVY” 
MIXTURE 


MAKES 
Yesterday a pleasant memory, 
To-day a time of sweet enjoyment, 
and its anticipation 
To-morrow brings peace of mind and 
contentment 
IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
Mild, 5d. oz. Medium, 43d. oz. 


Send for Testing Samples, post-free from John Player and Sons, Nottingham, 


A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 
SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, ‘Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd. Oxford Street, London, W. 








-ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 
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The true spirit of Christmas Giving finds 
its best expression when you give your 
friend a Waterman’s Ideal, and thus 


free him from pen trouble for 


life. 





WATERMAN’S 


IDEAL 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 


For Christmas Gifts. 


When you can combine sentiment and sound 
common sense in your Christmas giving, it is 
welltodoso. Waterman’s Ideal is a pleasing 
gift and it is a sensible one. Give a Water- 
man’s Ideal to someone and you bestow a gift 
which, by its daily usefulness, not only proves 
invaluable to the recipient, but also keeps you 
—the giver—constantly in mind. 

If the gift is for a lady, Waterman’s 
Ideal can be obtained exquisitely chased 
and for hanging on the chatelaine; if for 
a gentleman, according to the price you are 
prepared to pay, you can choose a plain 
pen or one of the many superb designs in 
silver or gold. Whatever the price, the 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen you pur- 
chase will be a perfect writer. 


Simplicity in Construction. 


To the crowd of fountain pens fitted with 
all manner of mechanical intricacies, the 
simplicity of Waterman’s Ideal affords a 
Striking contrast. Recognising that any 
device added to the essential parts of a pen 
must impair its writing qualities and weaken 
the whole construction of the pen, the makers 
of Waterman’s Ideal rigidly exclude any 
such details. In Waterman’s Ideal there 
are but five parts—the nib, the patent 
spoon-feed, the point section, the barrel, 
and the cap. Each of these parts is essential 
to the efficient working of the pen, as 
a pen, the five together forming a complete 
and perfect writing implement. 


Facilitates the Day's Work. 


Either used in the routine of business and 
professional life or to cope with the exacting 
claims of private correspondence, Waterman's 
Ideal facilitates the work and daily proves of 
inestimable value. Its sheer superiority over 
the next best fountain pen accounts for the 
fact that more Waterman’s Ideals are sold 
than any other make of fountain pen. Every 
purchaser can have a favourite steel nib 
exactly matched, and the gold one—iridium 
tipped—supplied in the Waterman’s Ideal will 
last for years. Think of the convenience and 
satisfaction of writing day afier day for years 
with your favourite nib, and carrying with 
you, wherever you go, your trusty Water- 
man’s Ideal to use wherever you happen 
to be. 


The Patent Spoon-Feed. 


The Spoon-Feed invented and patented by 
the Waterman Company, and fitted only in 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens, is a marvel 
of simplicity. On both sides of the central 
channel are ranged a series of spoons or 
pockets. If from any cause the ink flows too 
rapidly, instead of spurting at the nib it 
wells over into these spoons and remains 
there until the pressure is relieved. it 
has been imitated as nearly as the patent 
laws allow, but never equalled, and so pro- 
nounced is its superiority over all other 
ink-feeds that the Spoon-Feed alone excludes 
every other pen from the “ Waterman's 
Ideal” class. 





Waterman’s Ideal smooths away the 
difficulties of the penman, and writes 
with an ease and reliability that change 
a weary task into a delightful occupation. 





Prices: 108. 6d., 158., 178. Gd., 2is., and upwards. Of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. Booklet post-free from L, & C, HARDTMUTH 
12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. New York: 173 Broadway. 
Paris: 6 Rue de Hanovre; Vienna: 1 Franzensring 20; Dresden: Pragerstrasse No. 6; Milan: Via Bossi 4. 
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No better, more wholesome, or more attractive books as Gifts or 
prizes for Children or Young People can be purchased than those 
which bear the well-known imprint of THOMAS NELSON & SONS. 


NELSON’S 
New Gift-Books 


*,* Nearly every book in this List is Illus- 
trated in Colours, and the books are 
thus made immensely more attractive 
at no increase of cost. 








—_—_— 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HOW IT IS MADE. 


By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS. 3s. 6d. 


Companion Volume to “How It Works.” Profusely Illustrated, and with 
Coloured Frontispiece. 


“HOW IT WORKS ” was one of last season's great successes. From ita 
boy can satisfy his natural curiosity as to what makes the wheels go round in 
everything, from his own watch to a motor-car or the wireless telegraph. The 
title of the present volume suggests what a fund of interest boys will also find 
in this, which should be one of the best selling books of the year. 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK. 


THE QUEEN BEE 


And other Nature Tales. Translated from the Danish 


By G. C. MOORE-SMITH. 
With charming Illustrations in Colour by EDMUND DULAC, 
JOHN HASSALL, and others. 
Cloth extra, with design in gold, 38. 6d. 





RUTH RAVELSTAN cyokerronnEN 


With Six Coloured Illustrations. An interesting story of 
the time of the Commonwealth. 


CAPTAIN SWING ByHAROLD AVERY 


With Six Coloured Illustrations. Just the exciting 
reading that boys love, 


HOSTAGE FOR A KINGDOM. 
By F. B, FORESTER. 


With Six Coloured Illustrations. A tale of the Carlist 
Rising in Spain. 

THROUGH THE WOOD. 

By JOHN HASSALL. 

With numerous Full-page Coloured Illustrations, 


THE TIGER OF THE PAMPAS. 
By HERBERT HAYENS. 


With Four Coloured Illustrations. 


TRUE TO HIS NICKNAME. 
By HAROLD AVERY. 
With Four Coloured Illustrations, 


3/6 THE RED CAP. 


2s. Gd. | 2s. 


TRAFALGAR REFOUGHT. | UNTER? 
Sir W. LAIRD CLOW ES, and A. H. Mra. CLARK 
BURGOYNE, (Cheaper Edition.) 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT. 
HAROLD AVERY. | 

IN THE 
LD 


By E. S. TYLEE. 





Ga. 


BRYDEN. 


ADVENTURES 
AVERY, OAOE «HAROLD | EVELYN EVERETT.GREEN, 


SEA DOGS ALL! Tom THE DUCHESS. F. B. 
BEVAN. | ARTHUR. 


*,* Complete Catalogue post-free on application, 


_ MARJORY. 
THE GOLD KLOOF. H.A. 


KNIGHTS of the ROAD. 





KOS $.2T T I 
FRA ANGELICO 
REMBRANDT 
BELLI WN I 


The above are the New 
Volumes just published of 


MASTERPIECES IN COLOUR 


The Wonderful New Series of Volumes 
iving the Great Pictures in their 
ULL COLOURS. Only is. 6d. net. 


EVERY BOOKSELLER KEEPS THEM. The 
FAVOURITE CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 1907. 


Hundreds of Testimonials agree 
that the Plates are marvellous. 


ROMANCE OF HISTORY 
A NEW SERIES. 
HISTORY FROM THE PICTURESQUE 
STANDPOINT ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 
THE FIRST VOLUME READY— 


THE NETHERLANDS 


By MARY MACGREGOR. 6s. net. 
Illustrated in Colour by A. D. McCORMICK. 


The volume is uniform with CANADA in ‘‘The Romance 
of Empire” Series, which has been received with acclama- 
tion as a book for young people, full of fascination and 
enatruction. 





THE SEA-SHORE 


By THEODORE WOOD. 

48 Coloured Plates by J. H. KELMAN. 
PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN. 
THE CHEAPEST COLOUR BOOK PUBLISHED. 

JUST READY, 2s. 6d. net. 


The volume forms one of the ‘‘Shown to the Children” 
Series, which has become as popular as the ‘‘ Told to the 
Children” Series, under the guidance of the same Editor, 
Louey Chisholm. The other volumes already published are 


BEASTS 48 Reproductions in full Colours from reacy 
e BILLINGHURST’'S Drawings. Simple and e 
tremely interesting Text by LENA DALKEITH. 
** Miss Dalkeith is as lucid as Mr. Billinghurst.’’"—DAILY NEWS. 
BIRDS 48 Reproductions in Colour from J. A. HENDER- 
° SON'S Drawings (72 varieties). Text by M. V. C. 
SCOTT. 
**One of the best monographs on birds published for many a 
day.”—MANCHESTER COURIER 


FLOWERS. 48 Re reductions in Colour from J. H. 


KELM Drawings (150 varieties). 
Text by C. E. SMITH. 
o May. be said to combine a school and country holiday between its 
covers.” —BOOKMAN, 


The volumes are prettily bound—2s. 6d, net. 





OLIVER CROMWELL 


HAS BEEN ADDED TO THE SERIES CALLED 


THE CHILDREN’S HEROES. 


Edited by JOHN LANG. Is. net and ts. 6d. net. 


Each Volume has 8 Coloured Pictures by some well-known 
artist. Bold type. Simp!e language. Beautiful bindings. 
The Series is as popular as the “ Tuld to the Children” Series, 
** They will cultivate a taste for good literature and biogr raphy. 
and give untold pleasure to all young readers.”—BRITISH WEEKL 
** Bright reading and genuine entertainment,”—BOOKMAN. 

VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED =" - 
. LORD CL 














THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


Edinburgh, Dublin, and New York. 


1. DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 9 
2. CAPTAIN COOK. 10. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
. NELSON 2 
rt SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 12. BISHOP PATTESO 
5. CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. | 13. ROBERT THE BRUCE. 
6. SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 14. LORD ROBERTS. 
7. GENERAL GORDON. 15. JOAN OF ARC. 
8. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street. 
W.C.; and Edinburgh. 
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PURCHASE YOUR FURNITURE 


DRUCE’S 


It is Well Made and Inexpensive 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


OLD PERSIAN CARPETS & RUGS 


GOOD SECOND-HAND TURKEY 
and 


PERSIAN CARPETS AND RUGS 


at Lower Prices than are frequently asked 
for New and Inferior Qualities 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGVE FREE 


DRUCE and CoO, 


BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


SIXTH THOUSAND. 


Price ONE SHILLING net. 
RELIGION FOR ALL MANKIND 


Based on Facts never Disputed. 


By Rev. CHARLES VOYSEY, B.A. 
(Formerly Vicar of Healaugh). 
“The work is one to be earnestly commended to all searchers after truth,” 
—Brighton G¢ azette, 

“The arguments are closely reasoned With his defence of Theism we 
are, of course, in profound agreement,’’—Guardian. 

“Mr. Voysey is decidedly worth reading It is always matter for cox. 
gratulation when the problems of life are discussed with candour and common 
sense.” —Literary World, 

‘‘Mr. Voysey has been long known as one of the most thoughtful defenders 
of religion against the attacks of the Atheist and Agnostic, and in this volume 
he appears at his best......No one has put the argument for a divine and 
conscious governance of the world more convincingly than he.” 

—Shefield Daily Independent, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Testimony of the Four Gospels 
Concerning Jesus Christ. 


8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 
“ The basis of this book is a denial of the particular Scripture authority for 
the sayings of the historic Jesus, a denial that, logically, includes the beautiful 
and persuasive utterances ascribed to the Saviour, as well as those that, 
seeming contrary to a perfect moral character, have been rejected by 
Unitarians. This leaves Mr. Voysey free to believe in an ideal Christ con. 
sonant with the author’s Theistic views.”—Dundee Advertiser, 
and CO., 33 Paternoster Row, 


LONGMANS, GREEN London, 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 





£1,000 INSURANCE COUPON. 


The Publishers have always maintained the dis- 
| tinctive high quality of these, the best Pocket 
and Diaries made. The ‘‘ Loose Leaf” Diaries embody 


WALKERS | taives to any iniividual requirement 
LOOSE 

LEAF 
DIARIES. 


WALKER’S 
DIARIES 


Full Lists of 16) different kinds gladly sent 
Sree on application, 


JOHN WALKER & CO,, 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


Ltd., 


| 
} 
| 





TO COLLECTORS. (Now in the Press.) 


‘‘PICTURES | 4 RECORD OF THE PRICES 
AND Realised at Auction 
(PAINTINGS AND ENGRAVINGS) 
THEIR 


during the Season 1900-7, 
VALUE.” 


“ PICTURES,” 
VOL, IL. 


31 High Street, Eltham, 

Send stamp for Prospectus, 
THE GOLDEN BOOK 
OF MARCUS AURELIUS 


with the mcst striking of the Thoughts Collected and srmnent ia Subjects, 
and a Copious Index. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


By JOHN F. CRUMP, 
Author of “The Witchery of Books,” &c, 
London: & MP KI IN, MARSHALL, and 


Kent. 





co. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGH 
WICKINS’ RAPID PIANOFORTE “TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

“* Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 

FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
*“ Best popular violin school before the public."—ALrrep Gipson. 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post free. 

Suitable Selection Parce ls of Music sent out “* on Sale” to Schools. Ret 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues cratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St. +» London, W. 


urns 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 


upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


to the PupnisHer, 2 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








| Fredk. 


Cloth, 10s, net. | 





THE FURNACE. 
Miss R. MACAULAY’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


“The excellent promise shown by Miss Macaulay in 
her first novel is fully redeemed in her new venture 
An uncommon book, alike in its theme and its treat- 
ment.”—The SPECTATOR. 


“ Affords ample opportunity for delicate psychological 
demonstration, and Miss Macaulay handles it most com- 
petently and artistically. She writes with admirable 
restraint.” —ATHENZUM. 

“It is a moving story; it is also occasionally a very 
amusing story Its reticence is no less illuminating 
than its spe2ch.”—The TIMES. 

**We are grateful for a very charming study.” 

—The MORNING POST. 

‘“‘Her characters are at their best in their lighter 
moods. In these they are irresistible.” 

—The DAILY CHRONICLE 


JOHN MURR AY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Price is. 4d. (post-free is. 5d.) per Set of Four Greetings with 
Envelopes. 


THE LITERARY SERIES OF 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 


Verses by Abraham Cowley, William Cowper, Lord Houghton, 
Tennyson. Designs in Colour by A. M. BURLEIGH. 
Special Features.—Hand-madc Paper. Verses new to Christmas 
Cards, yet relevant to the season. Drawings characterised by excellence 
of design and reproduction. 
Why not bring joy to the hearts of your friends on Christmas morning, 
instead of sending them a time-honoured greeting in a hackueyed form ? 


and 


Of all the leading Stationers, or of the Publishers, 


s. COMBRIDGE, 56 Church Road, Hove, Brighton. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. post-free. 


COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedenborg has written so much, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
passages, arranged under heads, so as to present a complete and authorita- 
tive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 





~LAMLEY. & coO., 


Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
and 7 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W,, 
invite inspection of their large and varied stock. Curious, 
interesting, and out-of-the-way books. Christmas Catalogue sent 
Second- hand Catalogue e just published. 


I, 3 


on application post-free. 


oO kK §8. 
A Catalogue of finely printed Modern Books, choice Evlitions, Limited 
Issues, ani Large-Paper Copiés, post-free on receipt of postcard, 


A. and F, DENNY. 147 Strand, W.G 
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PROF. SIR W. M. RAMSAY 


THE CITIES OF ST. PAUL. Their | 
Influence on his Life and Thought. By W. M.| 
RAMSAY, Kt., Hon. D.C.L., &c., Professor of Humanity, | 


Aberdeen University. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Price 12s. 


REV. PROF. JAMES ORR 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
By JAMES ORR, M.A., D.D., Professor of Apologetics and 
Systematic Theology in the United Free Church College, 
Glasgow. Price 6s. 


REV. PROF. B. B. WARFIELD 
THE LORD OF GLORY. A Study of the 


Designations of Our Lord in the New Testament, with | 
especial reference to His Deity. By the Rev. Professor 
B. B. WARFIELD, D.D. Price 6s. net. 


DR. JOHN WATSON 


GOD’S MESSAGE TO THE HUMAN) 


SOUL, By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. 
Price 5s. net. 


REV. PROF. HUGH BLACK 


CHRIST’S SERVICE OF LOVE. By) 
HUGH BLACK, Professor of Practical Theology, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. Price 6s. 














PDR. ALEXANDER MACLAREN 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., D.Lit. To 
be completed in 30 vols. Price 7s. 6d. each. Published by 
Subscription. Six volumes in a Series. First and Second 
Series now ready. The Third Series (6 vols., price 24s. net) 
comprises: (1) The Acts of the Apostles, Vol. II., now ready ; 
(2) The Gospel of St. John, Vol. I., now ready ; (3) The Gospel 
of St. John, Vol. II., now ready ; (4) The Gospel of St. John, 
Vol. III, now ready; (5) Second Book of Kings (from 
Chap. viii.), The Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
nearly ready; (6) The Books of Esther, Job, Proverbs, and 
Ecclesiastes, nearly ready. 


PROF. G. F. WRIGHT 


SCIENTIFIC CONFIRMATIONS OF 
OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Professor 
G. F. WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D. Price 6s. 


REV. A. R. HENDERSON 


GOD AND MAN IN THE LIGHT OF 


TO-DAY. By the Rev. A. R. HENDERSON, M.A. 
Price 5s. 


REV. DINSDALE T. YOUNG 


MESSAGES FOR HOME AND LIFE. 
By the Rev. DINSDALE T. YOUNG. Price 3s. 6d. 





DR. WILLIAM DICKIE 
LIFE’S IDEALS. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
DICKIE, D.D. Price 3s, 6d. 


DR. J. G. JAMES 
PROBLEMS OF PRAYER. By the Rev. 
J. G. JAMES, D.Lit, M.A. Price 5s. 








Page I.—THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
REV. PRINCIPAL A. E. GARVIE 


REV. PRINCIPAL P. T. FORSYTH 


REV. PROF. W. H. BENNETT 


REV. G. H. 


REV. PROF. JOHN LAIDLAW 


PROF. CHARLES FOSTER KENT 


DR. R. J. COOKE 


| LIEUT.-COL. G. MACKINLAY 


THE BIBLE IN ART 






STUDIES IN THE INNER LIFE OF 
JESUS. By ALFRED E. GARVIE, M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. 
(Glas.), Principal of New College, London. 

Price 7s. 6d. net. 








POSITIVE PREACHING and MODERN 
MIND. By the Rev. Principal P. T. FORSYTH, M.A. 
D.D. Price 7s. 6d. net. 















THE LIFE OF CHRIST ACCORDING 
TO ST. MARK. By W. H. BENNETT, M.A., D.D., 
Litt.D., Professor Hackney College and New College, 
London. Price 6s. 










MORRISON 


THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 
Addresses from a Glasgow Pulpit. By the Rev. G. H. 


MORRISON, M.A, Price 5s. 


















STUDIES IN THE PARABLES ANI 
OTHER SERMONS. By Professor JOHN LAID 
LAW, D.D. With Memoir by Professor H. R. MACKIN 
TOSH, D.Phil. Price 6s. 








THE STUDENTS’ OLD TESTAMENT. 


Vol. IV., Israel’s Laws and Legal Precedents. By 
Professor CHARLES FOSTER KENT, Ph.D. Complete 
in 6 Volumes. Price 12s. net each. 








THE INCARNATION AND RECENT 
CRITICISM. By R. J. COOKE, D.D. 








Price 6s. 















How they Recognised Christ's 
With a Preface 
Price 6s. 





THE MAGI: 
Star. By Lieut.-Col. G. MACKINLAY. 
by Professor Sir W. M. RAMSAY. 
















THE BIBLE IN ART. Complete in Two 
Volumes. Vol.I., The Old Testamentin Art. Vol. II., 
The New Testament in Art. Edited by W. SHAW 
SPARROW. With 786 Illustrations in Rembrandt Photo- 
gravure, Monochrome, and Black and White. Special 
Prospectus, giving full list of Illustrations, post-free 
on application. Price 15s. net each Volume, 









THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ART. 
Vol. III, Psalms to Malachi. Edited by W. SHAW 
SPARROW. With over 70 Illustrations in Monochrome 
and Black and White. Prices: art wrapper, 3s. 6d. net; 
cloth, 5s. net; vellum, 7s. 6d. net. Special Prospectus 
On application. 














— 


We shall be glad to send you our 168-pyage Theological and Religious Catalogue containing 
full particulars and Specimen Pages of these important Works, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 
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Page II._BELLES-LETTRES, BIOGRAPHICAL, & GENERAL. 


J.M. BARRIE & ARTHUR RACKHAM 


PETER PAN IN KENSINGTON 
GARDENS. By J. M. BARRIE. New Presentation 
Edition. With 50 Plates in Colour by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. Bound in rough Persian, boxed, 25s. 
net. Popular Edition. Price, 15s. net. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN and 
EDMUND DULAC 


STORIES from the ARABIAN NIGHTS 
Illustrated with 50 Plates in Colour by EDMUND 
DULAC. The Stories Retold by LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
Popular Edition. Price 15s. net. 


IAN MACLAREN 


THE DRUMTOCHTY EDITION OF 
**BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH.”’ 
By IAN MACLAREN. With Plate Etchings by WM. 
HOLE, R.S.A. Bound in Persian, boxed, 15s. net. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


[Special Prospectus on application. 


EDWARD THOMAS 


BRITISH COUNTRY LIFE IN SPRING 
AND SUMMER. Edited by EDWARD THOMAS. 
With 27 Plates in Colour. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


[ Special Prospectus on application. 


Cc. WILLIAM BEEBE 


THE LOG OF THE SUN. A Chronicle 
of Nature’s Year. By C. WILLIAM BEEBE. With 
52 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and Black and 
White, and numerous Vignettes and Photographs 
from Life. Price 25s. net. 


[Special Prospectus on application. 


CLAUDE ANET 


THROUGH PERSIA IN A MOTOR- 
CAR. By CLAUDE ANET. Beautifully Illustrated 
from Photographs. Price 16s. net. 


[ Special Prospectus on application. 


ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 


BY ITALIAN SEAS. By ERNEST C. 

PEIXOTTO. Illustrated with over 70 Illustrations 

in pen and brush by the Author. Price 12s. net. 
[Special Prospectus on application, 


DILLON WALLACE 


THE LONG LABRADOR TRAIL. By 
DILLON WALLACE. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 


A. HAMMERTON 


ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF 
By J. A. HAMMERTON. 


J. 
TO-DAY. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated. 


M. B. SYNGE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF SOCIAL LIFE 
IN ENGLAND. By M. B. SYNGE, F.R.Hist.S. 
Price 6s. 





DR. BARNARDO 


MEMOIRSofthe LATE DR. BARNARDO 
By Mrs. BARNARDO and JAMES MARCHANT. With 
an Introduction by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
fusely Illustrated. 


Pro- 
Price 12s. 


DR. GEORGE MATHESON 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE MATHESON, 


D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. By the Rev. D. MACMILLAN, D.D. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. 


CLEMENT SHORTER 


IMMORTAL MEMORIES. By CLEMENT 
SHORTER. Price 6s. net. 


DORA SIGERSON SHORTER 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF DORA 
SIGERSON SHORTER. With an Introduction 
by GEORGE MEREDITH. Price 6s. net. 


T. A. EDISON 


THOMAS ALVA _ EDISON; SIXTY 
YEARS OF AN INVENTOR’S LIFE. By 
FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES. Illustrated. Price 6s. net. 


DR. JOHN WATSON 


THE SCOT OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY: HIS RELIGION AND HIS LIFE. 
By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, D.D. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


DR. W. A. P. MARTIN 


THE AWAKENING OF CHINA. By 
W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D. Magnificently Mlustrated 
Price 16s. net. 


[Special Prospectus on application. 
L. MACLEAN WATT 


THE TRYST. A Book of the Soul. 
L. MACLEAN WATT, B.D. 


from Photographs, 


By 
Price 3s. 6d. 


HUGH PRICE HUGHES 
THE LIFE OF HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
By His Daughter. New and Cheaper Issue. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 
WALTER RAYMOND 


GOSSIP CORNER. By WALTER RAYMOND. 
Illustrated by RAVEN HILL. Price 6s. 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


DAYS OFF. By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D., 
LL.D. Price 6s. 


MRS. H. B. LINSCOTT 


BRIGHT IDEAS FOR ENTERTAINING. 
By Mrs. HERBERT B. LINSCOTT. Price 3s. 6d 
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JOHN OXENHAM 


CARETTE OF SARK, By JOHN OXENHAM 
Illustrated. Price 6s. 





FRANKFORT MOORE 


THE MESSENGER. By FRANKFORT 
MOORE. Price 6s. 


J. A. STEVART 


QUICKSANDS. By J. A. STEUART. 


Price 6s. 


M. BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 


A SHEPHERD OF KENSINGTON. 
By MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS. Price 6s. 


MADAME ALBANESI 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST. By Madame ALBANESI. 
Price 5s. 
MORICE GERARD 


ROSE OF BLENHEIM. 
GERARD. 


By MORICE 


Coloured Frontispiece. Price 6s. 


KEBLE HOWARD 


THE JESTER’S WINDOW. By KEBLE 
HOWARD. Price 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“HONORIA’S PATCHWORK” 


WHERE THE WIND SITS. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Honoria’s Patchwork.” Price 6s. 





DAVID LYALL 


ROSS DURHAM. By DAVID LYALL. 


Price 6s. 


ALICE HEGAN RICE 


CAPTAIN JUNE. By ALICE HEGAN RICE, 


Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 
Illustrated. Price 3s. 6d. 


MRS. COULSON KERNAHAN 


THE FRAUD. By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN 
Price 6s. 


G. BARR McCUTCHEON 


THE DAUGHTER OF ANDERSON 
CROW. By GEORGE B. MeCUTCHEON. Illustrated. 
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Page III.— 
MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


J. J. BELL 


JOSEPH HOCKING 








FICTION. 





BAILLIE 
Price 6s. 


BROKEN OFF. 
REYNOLDS. Illustrated. 


By Mrs. 









By J. J. BELL. 





THOU FOOL. 





Price 6s. 














THE TRAMPLED CROSS. By JOSEPH 
HOCKING. [Illustrated in Colours. Price 3s. 6d. 







LEONARD MERRICK 


THE HOUSE OF LYNCH. By LEONARD 
MERRICK. Price 6s. 


SILAS HOCKING 
ST. GWYNIFER. By SILAS K. HOCKING. 
Illustrated in Colours. Price 3s. 6d. 
W. J. DAWSON 


A PROPHET IN BABYLON. 
DAWSON. 


MAXIM GORKY 
COMRADES: By MAXIM GORKY. 


Price 6s. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


ARIZONA NIGHTS. By STEWART 
EDWARD WHITE. Price 6s. 

























By W. J. 
Price 6s. 

















AMY LE FEUVRE 
THE CHATEAU BY THE LAKE, 


By AMY LE FEUVRE. Price 6s. 


G. B. LANCASTER 


THE TRACKS WE TREAD. By 
G. B. LANCASTER. Price 6s. 


MRS. FRED REYNOLDS 


THESE THREE. By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS. 
Price 6s. 












ANNIE S. SWAN 











Price 6s. 





LOVE UNLOCKS THE DOOR. By 

ANNIE S. SWAN. Illustrated, Price 3s. 6d. 
L. T. MEADE 

THE LADY OF DELIGHTS. By 

L. T. MEADE Price 6s. 















Hodder & Stoughton have arranged some very interesting literary competitions in connection with 
their Autumn Novels ; full particulars may be obtained on application. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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BEST BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS. 
NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Illustrated in Colour, with Olivine Edges, bound in Cloth, with Coloured Design. 
By HERBERT STRANG By MEREDITH FLETCHER 
(Author of “One of Clive'’s Heroes,” ‘‘Samba,” &c.) (Author of “ Every Inch a Briton ”), 


**The best living writer for boys.” —SPEAKER. ] 
“First of them a"-hagennay REVIEW. The Pretenders A School Story 3) 6 








Rob the Ranger 6/- NEW BOOKS IN THE ROMANCE SERIES, 


A Story of the Fight for Canada. By A. B. TUCKER. 
With Drake on the Spanish Main 5/- | The Romance of the King’s Army  56/- 
King of the Air; or To Morocco 2/6 Illustrated in Black and White. 
By E. FRASER. 
By DESMOND COKE The Romance of the King’s Navy _5j- 


Author of “ The Bending of a Twig ”). 
awe ——aw 2 Illustrated in Black and White. 


“ Quite the best school story of the year.’—MoRNING LEADER. 
The House Prefect 5/-| BY LILIAN QUILLER-COUCH. 
A School Story. The Romance of Every Day 5/- 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


This Series is Mlustrated with Drawings in Colour, strongly bound in New and Specially Designed Covers, with Olivine Edges, 
and issued at the uniform price of 3/6. 


The Willoughby Captains Frank Hardinge 
By Talbot Baines Reed. By Gordon Stables, 


Hendricks the Hunter In the Fifteen 








By W. H. G. Kingston. By H. C. Adams. 


The Lost Gold of the Montezumas Thrilling Tales 
By W. O. Stoddard. By Dr. Macaulay. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


Illustrated in Colour, with Gilt or Olivine Edges, bound in Cloth, with Coloured Cover Design. 


By By E. M. JAMESON 


CHRISTINA GOWANS WHYTE (Author of “The Pendletons ”). 
The Pendleton Twins 5/- 


{Author of “The Story Book for Girls,” and winner of the two By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
£100 prizes offered by the Bovkman for the best story for girls and (The leading American Writer for Girls), 


the best story for little children), Teddy : her Book 3/6 
Nina’s Career 6/- | Janet: her Winter in Quebec 3/6 


The CHILDREN’S BOOKCASE. Edited by E. NESBIT 


A New Series of Beautiful Books for Children, daintily bound, with many Coloured Illustrations. In 3 bindings, 1/6 net, 2/6 net, 3,6 net. 
The Old Nursery Stories | Cap o’ Yellow | Granny’s Wonderful Chair 
By E. Nesbit. | By A. G. Herbertson,| By Frances Browne. 


COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 


ZOO BABIES - By CECIL ALDIN. 


In Picture Boards, cloth back, 3/6; in cloth, 5/-. In this book the talented illustrator of “ A Dog Day” gives us a further series of 
delightfully humorous studies, in this case depicting various baby animals at the Zoo. 


ALSO A LARGE NUMBER OF PICTURE BOOKS AT PRICES VARYING FROM 4d. to 2s. 6d, 


HENRY FROWDE AND HODDER AND STOUGHTON. 








(*The New Louisa Alcott”) 
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A more acceptable 
and inexpensive 


it would be 





~-_—_ 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


hard to imagine. 





The largest, newest, most up-to-date, complete, and authoritative 


Atlas ever 


published. 


£2 net; or by instalments. 











HE one object which the publishers of the} COMMERCIAL MAPS 


“Harmsworth Atlas” set before them was 

to produce a book which should be the most 
perfect work of geographical reference on the market. 
The cost of compiling and engraving the copper- 
plates alone from which the maps have been printed 
has amounted to nearly £15,000, while the machines 


used in producing the atlas cost £10,000. 


500 MAPS AND 
DIAGRAMS. 


The “ Harmsworth Atlas” provides no fewer 
than 500 large scale maps and diagrams covering 
the entire range of geographical knowledge. Some 
of the individual maps contain as many as 4,000 
place-names each. Seventy pages of large maps, 
in addition to very many smaller ones introduced 
as insets, have been devoted to Great Britain and 


her possessions. 


105,000 GAZETTEER 
INDEX ENTRIES. 


The “Harmsworth Atlas” gives the largest 
Gazetteer Index ever produced. Over 105,000 
different places have been dealt with, all the im- 
portant facts being given about each with a reference 
to its position on the map. The Gazetteer Index 


in itself gives the atlas a value entirely unique. 


ON A 
NEW PLAN. 

In addition to being the most complete 
general atlas ever produced, the “ Harmsworth 


Atlas” provides an extensive series of commercial 





and industrial charts which have been specially 
|invented and designed in a manner altogether 
| 

inew. They provide information of the greatest 


linterest to while they are simply 


indispensable to business men of every description. 


everyone, 


UNIQUE ROAD MAPS 
FOR MOTORISTS 
AND CYCLISTS. 


Every motorist and cyclist will welcome as 


one of the most valuable features of the work 


the huge road maps of the British Isles and 
Central Europe (46in. by 36in.). These maps 
would retail at 5/- each, but they are unobtain- 





jable apart from the “ Harmsworth Atlas,” 
|Contained in a special slip case, they are thus 
| well protected from risks of injury, and at the 
same time can be readily taken out for use 


when travelling. 

Among those who have warmly approved of 
‘the “Harmsworth Atlas” are Lord Milner, 
Kelvin, Sir Edward Clarke, Sir 
| and Mr. Winston Churchill. 


Lord 


Evelyn Wood 











Those who would like further particulars of this offer should use 
the inquiry form on the right, which will bring by return of post a 
booklet giving full particulars of the ‘‘ Harmsworth Atlas ” together 
with specimen maps. The booklet also explains the easy terms upon 
which the work can be obtained—§s, down and a few monthly instal- 
ments. Those who prefer to make a cash payment can order at once, 
and thus ensure getting the work in time for Christmas, 


Cheques, &c., should be made payable to the AMALGAMATED 
Press, Lrp. 


HARMSWORTH ATLAS. 


Superbly bound in Three-quarter Sealskin. 





Address: 
S.P. 1, Room 3a, Carmelite House, London, E.C. 


Please send me a fiee copy of the Booklet entitled: 
** The Conquest of the World.” 


Name ............. 


i iin alk 
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ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS 
AND COMPANY’S LIST 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


MODERN SPANISH PAINTING 


By A. G. TEMPLE, F.S.A., Director of the Guildhall Art Gallery, London, 
Demy 4to, 59 Photogravures, £5 5s. net. (Limited to 300 copies.) 


THE CANTERBURY TALES 
THE PROLOGUE 


With 11 Full-page Illustrations and 13 Ornamental Borders and Initials by 
AMBROSE DUDLEY. Feap. 4to, 3s, 6d. net. 


RUSKIN AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER 


By DEAN FARRAR. With Portrait Frontispiece from the Woodcut by 
R. BRYDEN. Demy lémo, 6d, net. 


THE SARUM BOOKLETS 


A series of reprints, with Decorative End Papers, Frontispiece, and Title-page; 
each in a designed Border in two colours, Demy 16mo, paper covers, 6d. net, 
cloth, gilt, is, net; leather, is. 6d. net. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. By WasuineTon Irvine. 
FAIRY TALES FROM TUSCANY. By Isapecta Maria 


ANDERTON. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS, AND OTHER DOG STORIES. By 


Dr. Joun Brown. 


THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. By Joun Rouskry. 
With the Original Illustrations by Ricnarp Dore. 


POEMS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


A series of daintily produced booklets, suitable to send to friends, 
throughout in two colours, with Frontispiece and Greeting Card, sti 
cover, tied with cord, 4d. each. The set of six in a box, 2s, net. 


WISHES. By Ricwarp CrasHAw. 
SOME SEVENTEENTH CENTURY SONGS. 


Herbert, Lovetace, and WALLER. 
RING OUT, WILD BELLS. By Atrrep, Lorp Tennyson. 
LOVE AMONG THE RUINS. By Rozpert Brownina, 
THE SLEEP. By E. B. BrowNIna. 
CAVALIER TUNES, By Rosert Brownina. 


STEPHEN MARSHALL 
A FORGOTTEN ESSEX PURITAN. By E. VauaHay, 


18 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
ARNOLD FAIRBAIRNS AND CO., LTD., 
Saint Paul’s Buildings, Paternoster Row, London. 


A NEW NATURE BOOK. 


BIRDS OF THE LOCH 
and 
MOUNTAIN. 


By Seton P. Gordon, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. 


With g1 Illustrations from Photographs direct 
from Nature by the Author. 


Wild birds in their nests in rocky fastnesses and on 
bleak moor, in their various stages of growth, their 
eggs, young, &c., are depicted in a series of remarkably 
beautiful and striking photographs. Their habits and 
lives are described by pen-pictures giving a complete 
and interesting account, which will charm every reader. 
The work throws much new light on the habits of some 
of the wariest birds of Loch and Mountain and on the 
dangers surmounted by the author in his successful 
efforts to secure photographs. 7s. 6d. net 


CASSELL and CO.,, London, E.C., 


rinted 
paper 


By HERRICK, 


With 





Ltd., 








(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES), 
New and Second-Hand Booksellers, 
1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


Greatly Enlarged Premises for the better display of a large 
stock both in General Literature and Text-books. 
Frequent LISTS of New Publications, English and Foreign, 
in various subjects, 

SECOND-HAND CATALOGUES issued from time to time 


Out-of-print Books sought for and reported free of charge. 


Just Issued: ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of New Books 
suitable for PRESENTATION, 


CONFIDANTES OF A KING 
THE MISTRESSES OF LOUIS XV. 
By E. pe GoncourT. Translated by Ernest D 
demy 8vo, with Portraits in iclhemeann 15s, _ ibe 


“Few works throw a more striking light on the causes 
Revolution. The analysis of the influences which helped at brine » A. = 
decadence of the Monarchy is masterly, while the pageant of Court life 4 
never more picturesquely described.” — Manchester Crier “A rare teenh in 
those who value stately and sonorous prose. There is something immense tn 
the culminative effect of the book. Not Carlyle himself has portrayed the 
blackness of the storm cloud with more fearful power.” —@lasgow Herald “a 


The Most Charming and Humorous Travel Book of the Year, 


THE ROWLEY LETTERS 
FROM FRANCE AND ITALY. 
By AntTHony Row ey. Illustrated, cr. 8vo, 312 pp., 3s. 6d. net 
“ Decidedly one of the best books of travel we have read for many a day. 
It has that indefinable and pe touch of urbanity which Shovennen 
just caught and Henry James spoiled with affectation.”—Glasgow Herald, 
IN THE LAND OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
TROUT. By A. T. JoHNson. Feap. 8vo, cloth, with 
Headpieces and Initials throughout, 176 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 


“Full of the zest of the open air, the music of the burn, and a thon: 
and one joys of the fisherman.”—Scotsman. F —— 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF OLDER 
SPAIN. By LeonarD WILLIAMs, Author of “The Land of 
the Dons,” &c. 170 Full-page Illustrations, buckram, 3 vols, 
small 4to, 15s. net. Edition de Luxe, printed on hand-made 
paper, bound in vellum (250 numbered copies), 63s, net, 


The only work in English dealing exhaustively with Spanish Arts and Crafts, 
A magnificent gift-book of inestimable value to collectors and others. 


FOOTSTEPS OF SCOTT. By W.S. Crocxerr, 
Author of ‘‘ The Scott Country,” &c. With 10 Illustrations in 
Colour by Tom Scott, R.S.A. Cr. 8vo, 230 pp., 3s. 6d. net. 

“Fascinating book keenly sympathetic.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“Singularly artistic and thoroughly enjoyable book exquisite water- 
colour drawings.”—Dundee Courier. . 


FLOWERS AND FRUIT FOR THE HOME. Practical 
Papers on Horticulture for Amateurs and Gardeners. By I. L. Ricumoxp, 
F.R.H.S., Gardening Editor of the Queen. New Edition, with many Full- 
page Illustrations, 250 pp., 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FIVE LITTLE MISS DEACONS. By the Rt. Hon. 
Lady Beatrice Kemp, Author of ‘‘ Marjorie and Benny.”” With 6 Collotype 
Illustrations by H. C. Preston MacGoun, R.S.W. Cr. 8vo, 190 pp., 3s. 6d. 


NIETZSCHE—THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. Authorised Translation 
by Tuomas Common. Two Parts already published. 64 pages, each Is. net. 
NIETZSCHE—BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL. Translated by Heten 
ZimmeERN. Cr. 8vo, 276 pp., 5s. net. IN OUTLINE AND APHORISM. 
By A. R. Ornace. Feap. 8vo, 176 pp., 2s. 6d. net. THE DIONYSIAN 
SPIRIT OF THE AGE. By A. R. Onace. Sm. cr. 8vo, with Portrait, 1s. net, 


Send for complete Iiustrated Catalogue, post-free. 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, THE 
OLD CorNER BooKsTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 
and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A. ; MESSRS. BRENTANO, Union 
Square, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 
D.C.; THe SUBSCRIPTION NEws CoMPAny, 47 Dey Street, New York, 
and Taylor Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI's LipRary, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HAROLD A, WILSON CoMPANYy, L1p., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A, T, CHAPMAN, 2,407 &., 
Catherine Street, 
BooKSELLING DeEpé6rt, Cairo and Port Said ; and WM. DAWSON AND 


Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 


Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON AND GOTCH, Melbvurne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H, 
BAILLIE AND Company, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land; and W. OC. Riesy, Adelaide, 





Cheques and Money Orders payable to JoHN Baker. Moncey 
Orders to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to Tun PusuisHer, “Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 


Street, London, W.C. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post Is. 9d. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Bowes, Cambridge.” Telephone: 408 Cambridge. 


Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AND ARTISTIC DEVOTIONAL BOOK. 
NOW READY.—In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 1s, 


FROM. SUNSET TO SUNSET. Our 
Saviour’s Last Day of Suffering Represented in Fourteen Artistic Panels. 

By George Tinworts. 
Appended to each of the Panels are Pussages of Scripture referring to the 
eveuts depicted, and the prophecies from the Old Testament which relate to 
them. 





NEW FAIRY TALES. 


In crown 8yvo, well printed and attractively bound, with Dlustrations, 
price 5s. net. 


A MOTOR MAN IN FAIRYLAND. 


An All-the- Year-Round Fairy Tale for Old People who have remained Youn, 

and for Young People who are growing Old, to be read in the houses o 

those who partake of high tea, and where the associations of the Stables 
have not been desecrated by Motor-cars. By Cuantzes Taurssr. With 
excellent Humorous Illustrations by H. R. Mittar. 

“The incidents and plots are very cleverly and skilfully managed throughout. 
The writer evidently possesses much more than ordinary imagination, and 
mavy of the main qualifications for telling an entertaining story. The illus- 
trations by Mr. H. BR. Millar are in his best style.”"—Xmas Bookseller. 








In crown 8vo, attractively bound in cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


CRABLAND AND KING SELF. 
Two Fairy Stories. By Haratret J. Scrtrps, Author of “A Little Handful,” 
*‘ Sparkles,” “A Monkey Friend,” “Chums,” &, With Illustrations by 
Miss Evita A. Cusirt and Miss Dora Avausta Deacon. 








{a crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, and Illustrated by Photo- 
graphs of Animal Life taken from Nature, price 5s. net. 


A NEW NATURE BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE MINIMISINGS OF MAURICE. 
Being the Adventures of a Very Small Boy among Very Small Things. By 
the Rev. S. N. Sepewick, Author of “ Petronilla,” “A Daughter of the 
Druids,” “The Romance of Precious Bibles,” “The Story of the 
Apocrypha,” ‘‘Sermons from Nature,” &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL FOUNDED ON ITALIAN LIFE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, price 6s. 


CAPTAIN VIVANTIS PURSUIT. 


By G. S. Gopxiy, Author of ‘Tite Life of Victor Emmanuel,” ‘The 
Monastery of San Marco,” “Stories from Italy,” &. 
‘A pleasant story. The local colour and suggestion of the period are very 
woll done.” — Daily Mail. 
“A cleverly conceived story. It is most refreshing to find an author who 
has an evident purpose in his work, and also the ability to put it in a good 
setting.”—Court Journal. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


JAEL; AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
I 


Sy E. L. SuTmeRcann. 

*** Jael’ ought to sell well as a book for the young person. It isirreproach- 

able in tone, and miles removed from the trashiness which is too often 
thought good enough for the young sister or niece.” —P.T.0. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTER KEY. A Story of In- 


spiration. By Groner Royrps. 
“ A story with au atmosphere of manly faith and high purpose." 
—Manchester City News. 
SECOND EDITION. 


In demy Svo, tastefully printed and bound, with Original Designs 
in 3 Colours, price 6s. net. 


IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. By 
J. C. Wricut. 
* A book that will be found interesting from beginning to end.” 
—Country Life. 


“Mr. Wright has grasped the great priaciple that in social, political, and 
literary development there is a continual chain of causation.”"—Spectator. 


NEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 
In small crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s, 6d, 


A VIEW OF LIFE. Thoughts 


Workers and Idlers. By Mancarer E. Tomas. 
“They give a view of life on the ideal side which is very spiritual and com- 
forting. The book can be heartily recommended.”’—Life and Work. 
“There are many beautiful thoughts in these brief chapters, and life would 
be more enjoyable if people in general would bear in mind the considera- 
tions here urged.”—English Churchman, 


CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, paper cover, price 6d, net. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT GOD, MAN, 


EVIL, AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. Six. short Essays. By Rev. C, 
Goprrer Asuwiy, M.A. 

“The essays are clever and excellent. We trust that the author may 

experience success in bis undertaking.”—Church of England Pulpit, 





for 








In large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered back and side, Illustrated, with gilt 
edges, price 10s, 6d, 


’ ~Y sie y 

ALICIA’S DIARY, with Shakespeare 
Criticisms, 

In this Diary the writer keeps a rhyming record of the occurrences in the 
Society she moves in, introducing the names and doings of some well-known 
persons as well as of personal friends. The notable feature of the Diary is the 
Shakespearean quotations, more or less appropriate to the events chronicled 
in the movements of modern society. 


The 


THE GRANT RICHARDS 
BOOKS: A SELECTION 


PEKIN TO PARIS 


By Luigi Barzini, a record of 
Prince Borghese’s famous 
journey. “The most entertain- 
ing book of its kind after 
Jules Verne’s ‘Round the 
World in Eighty Days,’”— 
“Daily Chronicle.” It is illus- 
trated with 100 photographs 
and has an _ introduc- 
tion by Prince Bor- 
ghese. 16s. net. 


Heritage of Dress 


By Wilfrid Mark Webb, being 
notes on the History and 
Evolution of Clothes, with 
over 200 illustrations by W. 
J..Webb. “Full of the most 
fascinating information.,......... 
It should be read by every 
student of history 
and social life.”"— 
“The Tribune.” 
15s. net. 


A Pocketful of Sixpences 


By G. W. E. Russell, author 
of “Collections and Recol- 
lections.” “A volume that is 
not the least fascinating 
of a_ delightful succession, 
and has a _ lucidity’ that 
sparkles like sunshine and 
a gaiety that is as sweet 

as charity.”—“ The 

Daily Chronicle,” 

7s. 6d. net. 


GREAT MUSICIANS 


By Ernest Oldmeadow, con- 
tains ten critical biographies 
and has thirty-two illustra- 
tions. Also uniform with this 
volume is Great English Poets, 
by Julian Hill, of which 
“The Guardian” says “it 
is well got up, and 

would make ane ex- 

cellent gift-book,” 

38s. 6d. net each. 


Send for tlustrated List. 


E. GRANT RICHARDS, 7 Carlton St., S.W. 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


By JAMES DOUGLAS 
“ Amazing vitality, clever- 
ness, and insight......ex- 
ceedingly well written." 
— "The Standard.” With 
coloured frontispiece 
by Frank Haviland. 6s. 





By JAMES DOUGLAS 
“A fine and imaginative 
romance-—full of subtie, 
nervous thought and of 
rich and vigorous imagi- 
nation.” —“ The Daily 
Telegraph.’’ 6s. 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


By JAMES DOUGLAS 
“1 sat down ‘astonied’ 
like the old Jews when ! 
had finished i/t.....a book 
that speaks for itseif.’’— 
Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in 
“The British Weekly." 
& Grant Richards. 


By JAMES DOUGLAS 
“Mr. George Moore's 
realism, Mr. M. P. Shiel’s 
fantastic dreams, and 
Mrs. Voynich’s power of 
psychological analysis 
areallin this remarkable 
book.’’—“ Morning Post." 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.O, 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 
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Admitted by the Profession to be the Most Valuable Remedy ever discovered. 


Dr. J. 


Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE. 





The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHGA, DYSENTERY, 





and CHOLERA 


The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM - - 


Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 


Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. 


Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6. 





To avoid disappointment, insist upon having Dr. J, Collis Browne's Chlorodyne. 


THE ORIGINAL 


AND ONLY GENUINE. 





ASK YOUR TAILOR FOR 


quury MOTOFRIEZE 


The accepted standard of comparison. 


corour ALLSPORT 


(and 13 others). 
Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH facrony. 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W., 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1890, 





Paid-up Capital .. ° 
Reserve Fund ............s00eesseeseeeee+0e1,170,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 





BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 
Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 
Ladies’ 2/6 Ladies’ 2/9 a 
CAMBRIC gor ae 2 [Sens sie 
POCKET Rostusom & Cisavan have 8 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
fie rock Frew ~HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Di 
IRISH Napkins, 50 per ‘dog. Table Ciotha, 3 
Kitchen Table Clothe, 1ijd each Weal Prish Linon 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Samples and a ge 
Price Lists DAMASK Sines? Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free, per doz, 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4, each. Fine 


Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz, 
LINEN. 


TABLE ywov% 


HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Somples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found — to 14/46 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
osually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to any Kailway Station, eluding Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 





Per Doren. 
Bots. §- Bots. 


17/6 9/9 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Streot, 





Manchester: 26 Market Street 


LAMLEY AND CO., 
1, 3, and 7 Exhibition Road, S.W. 
TWO INTERESTING CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


THE LORD OF THE DEER, and other 
valry Tales. By H. H. Harrop. Twelve full- 
page [Illustrations by Gilbert Ledward. Crown 

to, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A charming collection of new fairy stories, very 
fascinatingly told. All are original and oa 

—British Weekly. 

“The stories are told with simplicity and grace 
+... interesting & original."—Manchester Cily News, 

“ Has caught the manner of the old fairy tale to 
perfection.”—Truth. 

Second Impression. 

TIPTAIL; or, The Adventures of a 
Black Kitten. By Terria Bennetr. With 
Illustrations and Cover Design by Reginald 
F. Wells. Pott 4to, 160 pages, 2s. 6d, 

**The little people will be delighted with ‘ Tip- 
tail.’ ”"—Christian World. 

Second Impression. 

THE BETTESWORTH BOOK. Talks 
with a Surrey Peasant. By Grorcz 
Bourne. 5s. net. 

** A unique human document.”"— Daily Chronicle, 

** Of the school of George Borrow.” —Daily News. 

This is the FIRST Part of Memoirs of a Surrey 
Labourer, which is now being so favourably reviewed. 

PLAYS FOR AMATEURS, 

POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING- 
ROOM. By Arnotp Bennett. 

The only apparatus necessary to the presentation 
of these pieces is ordinary costume, ordinary furni- 
ture, and a single door for entrance and exit. 

“* Polite Farces’ has received the enthusiastic 
approval of more than one West End manager.” 

—Hearth and Home. 

DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS, and other 
Plays. By I. E. M. Arrxey. —Scotsman, 

“ Entertaining bits of fashionable fooling.” 

“ Bright and amusing short plays.”—Queen. 

Square 16mo, gilt top, each 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GENEALOGICAL CLASSIC. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE. 
KNIGHTAGE AND COMPANIONAGE. 
Edited by 
ASHWORTH P. BURKE, 
70th Edition, 1908, 

Published at 42s., subject to Cash Discount, 
“Burke” is more complete and up-to- 
date than any other Peerage. 


Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
HARRISON and SONS, 45 Pall Mall, S.W. 








33 
“K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K” Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K" SHOES. 
THE DEAF CAN HEAR. 


Use the Unique Vibratory Conversation 
Tube. proved Scientific Triumph. 
IF YOU are deaf, write to us. We can help 

you to hear ordinary conversation. Invention 
endorsed by eminent aurists. 
Pamphlets and testimonials sent free by the 
UNIQUE ee CONVERSATION 
TUBE CO. 


86 Queen’s Road, Brighton. 


INNES SMITH & CO., 
83 HICH STREET, BIRMINCHAM. 


Sore ProrrieTors 


GLEN ALDIE. 


Fine Liqueur Scotch Whisky, 43s, per doz., 


carriage paid, 
INISH ISLA. 


Fine Liqueur Irish Whisky, 43s. per doz., carriage 


paid, 
To be obtained also from— 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 37 North John 
St., Liverpool. 
Messrs. JAMES SMITH & Co., 26 Market St., 
Manchester. 
Messrs. J. INNES & Co., 33 George St., Croydon. 











Dialogues, Duologues, 
and Monologues. 
By MARY H. DEBENHAM. Cloth, ts, 64, 


Any of the Plays in this volume can 
at 3d. each, bo had 


Action Songs for Children 
By MARY FLETCHER. 34d. each. 


AlList of publications of this Character 
will be forwarded post- free, 


THE 


‘LITTLE TREASURE’ 
SERIES. 


4d. each volume, in paper covers, 
6d. each, in cloth. 


A BOOK OF SIMPLE 


REMEDIES. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts: 


The simple remedies and preventive measures 
here given will be found of material benefit in 
lessening the discomfort of many small ailments 
vexatious enough in themselves, but scarcely 
serious enough to warrant calling in medical aid, 


A HEALTHY HOME 


and 


HOW TO KEEP IT. 


A Book for Everybody. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 Parts, 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL DISHES. 
By A. MASSINGBERD. 


THE YOUNG STANDARD-BEARER 
RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs. BULLEY. 
“ Very cheap and very handy.”—Guardian, 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS., 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. 2 Parts. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS, 2 Parts. 
By M. COOPER. 


“ Well written, amusing plays, which need 20 
special scenery or dresses.”"—School Guardian, 


THE LITTLE TREASURE BOOK. 


A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. 
Edited by M. BRAMSTON. 


“Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild ora 
Communicants’ Class.”’"—Guardian, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD. 
“A most fascinating little work.’’—Queen. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 
By JOSEPHA CRANE. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 


“Every housewife should read and keep by her.” 
—Uutloor 


ON MINIATURE AND WINDOW- 
GARDENING. 
By PH@BE ALLEN. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. 
By A. M. ALEXANDER. 


“One of the best and safest little guides that we- 
have ever come across,’’—Hospital, 


Illustrated. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd. 
3 PATEBNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 
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STANDARD BOOKS. 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces- 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols 
crown $v, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


1642-1649. 4 vols. crown 8yo, 5s. net each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12s. 


The Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 5 vols. cr. 8vo. 


Periop I.—MEDIA2VAL MONARCHY, A.D. 449-1485. 4a. 6d. 
Periop If.—PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5a. 

Pertop III —CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY, 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
Peniop IV.—THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRAUCY., 1837-1880. 6s. 
Pzriop V.—IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA. 1880-1901, 


MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from 


the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5a. 
net each. 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


8vo, 15s. 


4a. 6d. 


F. HOMES DUDDEN, B.D. 
GREGORY THE GREAT: his 


History and Thought. 2 vcls. 8vo, 30s. net. 


Place in 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
LECTURES ON THE INDUSTRIAL 


REVOLUTION OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 
Popular Addresses, Notes, and other Fragments. With a Memoir of the 
Author by BENJAMIN JOWETT, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON. 
STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 
2 vols. crown Svo, 163. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF WAR. With a Memoir by 
Fieli-Marsal Ear Roperts, V.C. Edited by Captain NetILu MALCOLM, 
D.S.0. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author and 4 Maps, 8yo, 
14s. net. 





JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 
INTERNATIONAL LAW: a Treatise. 


2 vols, 8vc. Vol. I, Pc ace, 188, net. Vol. IL. War and Neutrality, 18s, net. 


PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., F.R.S. 
Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved partly from the Author's 
Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, Joun Lewis Roger. 
Crown 8yo, 9s. net. 


FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. 
HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS SUR- 


VIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. net. 
ARRIDGED EDITION, in 1 vol. 8vo, 10s, 64. net. 


FRAGMENTS OF PROSE AND POETRY. 


Edited by his Wie, EVELEEN Myers. With 4 Portraits, 8vo, 9s. net, 


GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. 
SIXTH EDITION, REVISED (1908). 


HANDBOOK OF COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY. With 38 Mapsand 8 Diagrams, 8vo, 15s. net. 











NEW BOOKS. 
THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, LL.D., 
and REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., Ph.D, 

12 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each vol., or to Subscribers, £4 net for the Set. 
*." Vols. L., IL, UL, IV., V., VIL, X%, XL, and XIL are now ready. 
THE FOLLOWING NEW VOLUME 
(being Vol. Xil.) IS JUST PUBLISHED, price 7s. 6d. net, 


THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA (1837-1901). 


By SIDNEY LOW, M.A. 
(Formerly Lecturer on History at King's College, London), and 
LLOYD C. SANDERS, B.A. 


THE KING OVER THE WATER. 
By A. SHIELD and ANDREW LANG. 
With 4 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


This is a Life of the Prince known as the “Old Pretender.’ 
The book is written entirely without party spirit; a plain setting 
forward of the facts of his life as revealed in the written testimony 
of his own letters, and in the authentic accounts of those who knew 
him. 


ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN 


YEARS’ WAR. 
A Study in Combined Strategy. 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT, LL.M., 


Lecturer in History to the Royal Naval War College 
2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


BOMBAY IN THE DAYS OF GEORCE IV. 


Memoirs of Sir EDWARD WEST, Chief Justice of Bombay 
during the Conflict of the King’s Court with the East 
India Company. With hitherto Unpublished Documents. 

By F. DAWTREY DREWITT, M.A., MD. 

8vo, 9s. 6d. net. 

There is a story of India almost forgotten—the story of the long 
struggle for supremacy between the Crown and the Great Chartered 
Company. Each contest resulted in some fresh feller for indignant 
Directors and Proprietors of India stock, until at the close of the 
Sepoy mutiny the East India Company was ready to accept 
euthanasia, and India her Magna Charta. 


MARSHAL TURENNE. By the Author of “A 
Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” &c. With an Introduction by Brigadier- 
General FRANCIS LLOYD, C.B., D.S.O. With numerous Lilustrations, 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SERMONS ON SPECIAL AND FESTIVAL 
OCCASIONS. By HENRY JELLETT, D.D., sometime Dean of St. 
Patrick’s National Cathédral, Dublin, and Examining Chaplain to the 
Right Rev. W. C. Magee, Bishop of Peterborough. With an Introduction 
by the Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., D.C.L., Dean of St. Patrick's, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 














CATHOLICISM AND INDEPENDENCE: 
being Studies in Spiritual Liberty. By M. D. PETRE. Crown 8vo, 
3s, 6d. net, 

The interest of these essays lies in their recognition of the twofold 
principle of individual independence and co-operative authority, 
both having their right place in the life of the soul. Lvery member 
of the Church has his own inalienable rights in the domain of 
conscience, but has also hie duties in regard to the visible Church, 
Ile is called at times to obey, at times to resist, the demands of 
religious authority. 


THE SORROWFUL PRINCESS (as Performed 
in St. George's Wood, Haslemere, July 27th, 1907), By EVA GORE- 
BOOTH. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








POEMS. By Etise Eceanor Gurney. Sm. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 

These Poems were written by Mrs. Archer Gurney in her youth, 
and are reprinted new, after her death, by special request, the former 
editions being owt of print. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E. 


AN ILLUSTRATED LIST OF NEW BOOKS will be sent post-free on application. 





i.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


THE 


PHILOSOPHY 0F COMMON SENSE 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. Also cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 
A Study in Magic and Religion. By J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Third Edition. Part IV. ADONIS—ATTIS— 
OSIRIS. 8vo, 10s. net. 


MARS HABITABLE ? 


A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S BOOK, “MARS AND ITS CANALS,” with 
an Alternative Explanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 








IS 





SIR OLIVER LODGE, 


MODERN VIEWS OF ELECTRICITY 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Principal of 
the University of Birmingham. Third Edition, Revised. 
With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE APPEARANCES OF OUR 
LORD AFTER THE PASSION. 


A Study in the Earliest Christian Tradition. By HENRY 
BARCLAY SWETE, D.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CHURCH’S STRESS. 


Words on some Present Questions of Thought and Action 
Spoken to the Clergy of the Diocese of Southwark at his 
Primary Visitation by EDWARD STUART TALBOT, D.D., 
First Bishop of the Diocese. 8vo, sewed, 1s. net. 











VOLUME Iv. NOW READY. 
PAPERS OF THE 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


With Illustrations and Maps, 31s. 6d. net. 


Coxtents :—The Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna. III. 
Section I., by Dr. T. Ashby, Director of the School.—The Goldsmiths of Rome 
under the Papal Authority. By S. J. A. Churchill, M.V.0.—Studies in Roman 
Historical Reliefs. By A. J. B. Wace, M.A.—An Ivory Statuette. By A. H. 8, 
Yeames, M.A.—The Early Iron Age in South Italy. By T. E. Peet, B.A. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE TO 
EGYPT AND THE SUDAN. 


Including a Description of the Route through Uganda to 
Mombasa. With 35 Maps and Plans. Third Edition. With 
New Appendix (1907), 5s. net. 


THE MUSE IN MOTLEY. 


Poems by HARTLEY CARRICK, M.A. With a Foreword 
by A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MALARIA. 








A Neglected Factor in the History 
of Greece and Rome. 

By W. H.S. JONES, M.A. With an Introduction by Major 

RONALD ROSS, F.R.S., C.B., and Concluding Chapter by 


G. G. ELLETT, M.B. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The Boy and the Man. 
By JAMES MORGAN. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 

No. 678, Just Published, consists of 84 pages of English and 
Foreign Literature in first-rate Second-hand condition, or in Hand- 
some New Bindings ; the whole most suitable for large and small 
gifts. 





Post-free from— 


140 STRAND, W.C., or 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s 


CHRISTMAS LIST, 


1, GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE COURT OF PHILIP iy, 


By MARTIN HUME. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 18s, net, 


The Nation.—“ This extremely interesting volume.” 
Dairy Curonicie.— Nothing the writer has yet done in the domain ot 
nisteny can ———- with ay ag latest work.” 
VENING StanpaRD.—“ We do not think that in any of his now 
volumes he has been better inspired than in the present.” a 


N.B.—A New and Cheaper Edition of Major Hume’s famous 
book, “The Wives of Henry ViIIll.,’’ has just been issued, 
Price 7s. 6d. 


FOXHUNTING RECOLLECTIONS 


By Sir REGINALD GRAHAM, Bart. 
Illustrated, 10s. net. 
Grapuic.— His volume is one of the pleasantest that foxhunting ever 
inspired.” 
Fre.p.—* Brimful of interest from start to finish,” 
Wortp.—* Abounds in amusing reminiscences.” 
Dairy Caronicte.— Alive with good stories.” 


GEORGE SAND & HER LOVERS 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of “ Madame de Staél 
and her Lovers,” 

Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 


Darty Mart.—“ Mr. Gribble has achieved singular. success in this admirable 
biography. He has salted it with wit, and his insight is remarkable.” 

Datty TeLtecrarn.—‘‘ Mr. Gribble has a remarkable tact, and an almost 
impeccable taste in the delineation of this kind of romance......, No one who 
really wishes to understand human nature can fail to follow the story with 
deep interest and indulgent sympathy.” 


BATH UNDER BEAU NASH. 


By LEWIS MELVILLE, Author of “ Farmer George,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 15s, net. 
Darty Caronicte.— The book is a banquet of sweet associations.......A 
thoroughly entertaining volume.” 
Darty TeL_ecraru.—" This is a bright, attractive book—one of the best we 
have read from Mr. Melville’s pen.” 





Demy 8vo, 











2, SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


MR. STRUDGE. By PERCY WHITE 
The Giose.—“ Undoubtedly this is the best thing Mr. White has done.” 


THE WONDROUS WIFE. 


(2nd Impression.) 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT 
Datty Curoricie.—" Shall we call it the wondrous book?” 
BUNKUM. (8rd Impression.) By FRANK RICHARDSON 
Dairy Mart.—“ Hilariously funny.” 
PIGSKIN AND PETTICOAT. § (2nd Impression.) 
By HELEN MATHERS 


THE WOMAN IN THE WAY. = (2nd Impression.) 
By WILLIAM LE QUEDUX, 
Aruenzum.—" Mr. Le Queux is here in his best vein.” 
THE SPANISH PRISONER. = (2nd Impression.) 
By Mrs. P. CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 


Patt Mart Gazetrte.—“ Should be listed as a possible present.” 


CIRCE’S GARDEN. By CULLEN GOULDSBURY 
THE STARS BEYOND. By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE 
THE LISTENER. By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD 


An Enthralling Volume of Psychical Stories. 








3. CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
THE BOOK OF THE YEAR FOR CHILDREN. 


CAUTIONARY TALES FOR 
CHILDREN. 


Verses by H. BELLOC, Pictures by B. T. B., Authors of “The 
Bad Child’s Book of Beasts.” Crown 4to, with over 80 I!lus- 
trations, 2s. 6d. net. 

Moryixe Post.— From beginning to end the book is one delicious bit of 
fun ; there is humour even in the disposition of the type. And, last,a word for 
B. T. B.’s drawings. They are things of real delight, as comic and inconsequent 
as the lines they illustrate.” 


CHRISTMAS AT POVERTY 
CASTLE. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 





By TOM GALLON. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 





VOLUME I. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE EVERSLEY TENNYSON. 


Annotated by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 


In 9 vols. Globe Svo, 4g, net each volume, 


Vol. I. POEMS. With Portrait. 








THE 


WORKS OF TENNYSON.| 


Complete in 1 vol., cloth, 7s. 6d. ; on India paper, limp leather, 10s. 6d. net. 
POCKET EDITION. 5 vols., cloth, 2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 
POETICAL WORKS. 12 vols., 1s. net each ; or in cloth box, 14s, net. 
GLOBE EDITION. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; extra gilt, 4s, 6d.; limp leather, 5s. net. 
IN MEMORIAM. 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. LYRICAL POEMS. 


2s. 6d. net. 
THE PRINCESS. 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, 3s. 6d. net. IDYLLS OF THE 
KING, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


{N MEMORIAM. With Notes bythe Author, Edited by HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON. 5s. net. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON : a Memoir. By his Son, HALLAM, LORD 
TENNYSON, With Portrait and Facsimiles, 6s, 


By the late LORD ACTON. 
THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM, 


and other Essays. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, M.A., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS & STUDIES 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the same. 8vo, 10s. net. 





LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOKS OF 
LADY DOROTHY NEVILL. 


Edited by RALPH NEVILL. With Portraits, 8vo, 15s. net. 











THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN KEATS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by WILLIAM T. 
ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Also in limp leather, 5s. net. 
[The Globe Library. 





MR. MARION CRAWFORD'S CHRISTMAS CAROL 


THE 
LITTLE CITY OF HOPE. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The World.—“ Mr. Marion Crawford's Christmas story is the very best 
that has been written, to our knowledge, since that inaugural Christmas 
book, ‘The Chimes.’” 

Daily Graphic.—‘ A touching little story, full to the brim of the proper 
Christmas spirit.” Daily News.—“ A thrilling and charming story.” 

Daily Express.— A very charmingly told story......Its hero is quite a lovable 
person, with a jolly son and the best of wives......A charming chum-story.” 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE LITTLE GUEST. 


A Story for Children, Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SING-SONG. 
A Nursery Rhyme Book. By CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
With 120 Illustrations, 2s. net; limp leather, 3s. net. 


FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE 
FLEET. 


By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated. Cheaper Impression. 
3s. 6d. 


THE ORIGINAL “ALICE.” 


With 42 Illustrations by TENNIEL, 











Punch says :—“‘ Sir John Tenniel’s unsurpassable and immortal illustra- 
tions.” 
Times.—“‘ It is worth while for those into whose hands the new ‘ Alices’ 


may fall to compare them with the old, not so much to justify an instinct and 

preference which certainly do not need it, as to revive and enhance an old 

delight. For most of us, perhaps, familiarity may have a little blunted its 
edge ; and the contrast may help us to feel as we have never felt before the 
felicity, the wit, the vigour and grace of the little woodcuts which have, in 
such an unforeseen way, along with the delicious and fantastic text itself, 
passed into the consciousness of a whole generation, and become a real part 
of our literary and artistic inheritance.” 

EDITIONS NOW READY. 
*' Miniature” Edition, Pott 8Svo, ts net 

Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. POCKET CLASSICS, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; 
leather, 3s, net. PEOPLE'S EDITION, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net; 8vo, 
sewed, 6d., cloth, ls. LITTLE FOLKS’ EDITION, with Coloured Ilus- 
trations, Square 16mo, 1s, net. 

THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, AND WHAT ALICE FOUND 
THERE. With 50 Illustrations by Tennret. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
POCKET CLASSICS, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. PEOPLE'S 
EDITION, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net; 8vo, sewed, 6d.; cloth, ls. LITTLE 
FOLKS’ EDITION, with Coloured Illustrations, Square 16mo, 1s, 6d. net. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION OF “ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDER. 
LAND” AND “THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS.” 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo, 48, 6d. net 











WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


A Diary Edited by H. ALLINGHAM and D. RADFORD. 
With Portraits in Photogravure, 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO. 
By Lieut.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. With 
numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 








OLD SPANISH MASTERS. 


Engraved by TIMOTHY COLE. With Historical Notes by 
CHARLES H. CAFFIN, and Comments by the Engraver. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


EDITION DE LUXE, £10 10s. net. 





HIGHWAYS & BYWAYS IN KENT 


By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated by HUGH THOM- 
SON. Extra Crown S8vo, 6s. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Mr. Jerrold and Mr. Thomson have given us some 


thing with which it will be very pleasant to spend some of the coming winter 
evenings. The illustrations alone are worth twice the money charged for the 





THE BRUSHWOOD BOY. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
With Ilustrations in Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 


Scarlet limp leather, 5s. net per vol. 
Vol. VIII—THE JUNGLE BOOK. Illustrated. 


SILAS MARNER. , 


By GEORGE ELIOT. With Illustrations in Colour and 
Black-and-White by HUGH THOMSON, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, with gilt edges, 6s. [Cranford Series. 


IG... een eueenninnatinns 


by HUGH THOMSON, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


8vo, 6s. 





[ Tuesday. 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE FRUIT OF THE TREE. 
By EDITH WHARTON. 
ARETHUSA. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE STOOPING LADY. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT 


THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. 
By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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GAY and BIRD’S LIST. 


VOLUMES III. AND IV., COMPLETING THE WORK, 
NOW READY, 36s. net. 
THE MILITARY LIFE 


of 


NAPOLEON. 


A WMistory of the Art of War, with many Charts, Maps, 
Plans of Battles and Tactical Mancouvres, Portraits, 
Cuts of Uniforms, Arms, and Weapons. 





By THEODORE A. DODGE, Col. U.S. Army, 
Author of “The Great Captains Series,” &c. 


Size 83 by 6 inches, with 714 Illustrations in all, many of extra- 
ordinary interest and rarity. 


VOL. I. pp. 680. Includes the period from the beginning of the French 
Revolution to the end of the Eighteenth Century, with a detailed avcount of 
the Wars of the French Revolution. 

VOL. If. pp. 572. Inelades the period from the beginning of the Consulate 
to the end of the Friedland Campaign, with a detailed account of the Napoleonic 
Wars. 

VOL, III. pp. 764. Includes the period from the beginning of the Peninsular 
War to the end of the Rassian Campaign. 

VOL. IV. pp. 818. Includes the period from the battle of Litzen through 
Napoleon's last campaign. 


THE SET OF FOUR VOLUMES, £3 12s. net; 
OR VOLS. III. and IV., 36s. net. 


Napoleonic biography comprises several thousand volumes, yet there is no 
one work in any language which goes into the military side of Napoleon's 
career as fully as the present volumes. 

More than thirty years ago Colonel Dodge began his study of Napoleon, and 
his travels over campaigning grounds and battlefields have occupied a long 
penod, 

In these volumes his presentation is new, his criticisms original, and his 
treatment exhaustive. e has depended largely for his authority on the 
publications of the Historical Section of the French Staff, on Napoleon’s corre- 
pondence, and on other original documents. 

Spectator (said of Vols. I, and II.)—‘‘It is not premature to affirm that the 
finished work will rank among the best authorities on the Napoleonic Wars. 

Colonel Dodge, with his carefully drawn plans and lucid narrative, helps 
his readers to understand the strategy of these marvellous campaigns, the 
tactics of these hard-fought fields. We look forward with lively interest to 
the volumes to come, and shall hope to review at length the completed 
work.” 


Size 8} by 5} in., 256 pp., cloth gilt extra, 10s, 6d. net; postage, 6d. 


ALGIERS. 
By M. ELIZABETH CROUSE. 
With 24 Full-page Half-Tone Illustrations, 


eS 


SIR ROBERT ANDERSON’s 
New Book on Prison Reform. 


CRIMINALS & CRIME. 


Some Facts and Suggestions. 
Demy Svo, 5s. net. 


The Standard says:—‘'The main thesis of Sir Robert Anderson, so well 
known as a police administrator, is stated at length in his extremely lucid 
straightforward, and valuable book, and may be briefly summarised es th : 
case for criminal law reform. Sir Anderson’s personal experience gives 
very great weight to his arguments for drastic reforms in criminal! law and 
a They are worthy of the most serious consideration of every 
citizen. 


By F. T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 6s. 


THE CALL OF THE DEEP, 


The Spectator says :—“The story is full of real life from begi 
so... Wholesome to the core, the work of an expert.” ginning to end 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 


THE RED CAP OF LIBERTY 


A Romance of the French Revolution. 6¢. 


The Morning Leader says:—‘' The book is as exciti d interesti 
anything she has written.” ae 


CHURCH TEACHING FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Edited by the DEAN OF CARLISLE. 


Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, each 2s. net (postage extra), 


No better present could be placed in the hands of young people—not too 
young, but of a thoughtful age—than these little books. Each volume is 
beautifully illustrated and written in an easy conversational style, 


LIST OF THE VOLUMES. 
THE REFORMATION. 


By the Rev. ANTHONY DEANE (Editor of “The Treasury ”’), 
The Church Times says:—*‘‘To the series ‘Church Teaching for Young 

People’ Mr. Deane has made a notable addition. His story of the Reforma 
tion must be admitted to rauk with the best of the works on the period,” 
THE STORY OF THE PRAYER-BOOK. 

By the DEAN OF CARLISLE. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 

By the Rev. A. W. Gouau, Vicar of Brompton, 
THE SAINTS OF THE CHURCH. 

By Mrs. Horace PorTER and Mrs. WALLACE, 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE. 
By EvuGENE StTock, Secretary to the Church Missionary Society, 


New and Cheap Edition. Now Complete. 





Size 8} by 53 in., 280 pp., cloth gilt extra, 17 Photogravures and 
Map, 10s. 6d. net ; postage, 6d. 


TO-DAY ON THE NILE. 
By H. W. DUNNING, Ph.D., 


Late Instructor in Semitic Languages in Yale University. 


THE GOTHIC QUEST. 

By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 358, cloth gilt, 6s. net; 
* We have read with great interest and pleasure this book, which should be 


in the hands of every architect and clergyman, and to the general public we 
can also strongly recommend it.” —Birmingham Post. 


THE RUINED ABBEYS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


New Edition. Size 8} by 5fin., pp. 330, with 67 Half-Tone 
Plates from Photographs taken by the Author, cloth gilt, gilt 
top, 10s. 6d. net; postage, 6d. 

Church Times,—*' We put down this beautiful book with a feeling of pro- 
found melancholy.” 





postage, 3d. 





AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


REBECCA 


IS NOW READY. Price 68. post free. 





London: GAY & BIRD, 12 & 13 Henrietta Street, Strand, 





DR. PUSEY'S COMMENTARY 
ON THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


With a Preface by the Rev. WALTER LOCK, D.D. 
In Eight Volumes. In cloth, each 2s. 6d. net. 








The Yorkshire Post says:—‘t Messrs. Nisbet and Co. have now issued the 
eighth and final volume of their inexpensive edition of Pusey’s famous wor! 
on the Minor Prophets. Though the price is only half-a-crown (net) for each 
of the volumes, they are exceedingly well printed and bound in a serviceable 
and tasteful fashion, so the reprint deserves hearty recommendation.” 


A MINE OF HOMILETICAL WEALTH. 


Clergymen, Laymen, and all who Conduct 
Sunday Services will find this Commentary an 
invaluable boon. 


THE CHURCH PULPIT 
COMMENTARY. 


(To be Completed in Twelve Volumes.) 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW READY, 
GENESIS—DEUTERONOMY: ST. MATTHEW. 


In cloth, 7s. 6d. per volume. 


NOTE.—The Publishers will be happy to send a volume of the new 
Commentary FOR INSPECTION on the receipt of 5d. for 
postage, WITH THE OPTION OF PURCHASE OR RETURN. 


Special Terms to Subscribers. Write for Prospectus. 





demy vo, 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 
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MR. HUMPHREYS’ NEW BOOKS. 


eeeee 








ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW. 


A Book of Essays. 
By RODERICK LYNDON. 


Five Shillings net. 


Yhe DAILY MAIL says:—‘“ A scholarly and thoughtful volume. The character sketches give evidence of 


close powers of observation.” 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Mr. Lyndon gives evidence of wide observation and shrowd common-sense. 
The book will afford plenty of cultured entertainment.” 

The EAST ANGLIAN TIMES says:—“ It is a delightful book, its crisply epigrammatic style being very 
pleasant, and there is plenty of mirth- provoking material to be found. The volume is brimful of enjoyable material 
and will well repay perusal.” 

The SCOTSMAN says :—“ Full of wise reflections on men and affairs expressed in a style that never sacrifices 
sincerity to mere brilliancy.” 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—*“ The criticism of life and books and society, of church and charity, and 
stage and art, is often shrewd and always entertaining. As specimens of the epistolary art the letters are excellent.” 

The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says:—* Roderick Lyndon is certainly a well-informed writer with a 
cultured mind and refined tastes. His reflections on politics, society, art, letters, and the drama are always sane, 
and often shrewd.” 

The BRISTOL OBSERVER says :—“ The author is a man of shrewd observation and wide experience. His 
reflections are well worth recording for the suggestive, stimulating effect they have upon the mind.’ 

The HALIFAX GUARDIAN says :—‘ We shall be mistaken if warm appreciation is not evinced for the 
impressions Mr. Roderick Lyndon has embodied in his volume. Few will read it without great enjoyment of the 
writer's literary skill.” 

The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—* The book sparkles with epigrammatic cleverness, 
relished by the reader of discrimination.” 

The NEWCASTLE DAILY JOU RNAL says :—“ The book can be opened at any page with the certainty of 
finding something interesting and piquant.” 

The MANCHESTER CITY NEWS says :—“ Full of original and amusing turns of thought.” 

The BRISTOL EVENING NEWS says :—“ The author is a keen observer of men and things 
succeeded in producing a very readable volume.” 

The YORKSHIRE POST says :—“ It is full of the tart and sparkling chatter of a well-read man.’ 


and will be keenly 


; and he has 


a 





CLEOPATRA: her Life and Reign. n. | TOPICS FOR CONVERSATION. 
Essays on some Current Controversies. 
The Dietetics of Conversation—At the Telephone—Boreine—On 
Chairs and their Occupants—Our Vocabulary—The Place 
Paper Covers, Twelve Shillings net. of the Pocket—The Boycotted Author—The Habits of 
‘ Pencils—Man and Motor-man. 


P Boards, Twelve Shillin, nd Sixpence net. 
aper Boards, Twelve ings a pe By LADY BELL, 
Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


MAXIMS OF LIFE. BOOKS IN THE HOUSE. 





By DESIRE DE BERNATH. 


(The New Volume in the Historical Series of the Royal Library.) 








By COMTESSE DIANE. The Buying of Books—Inherited Books and their Values—The 
, Keeping of Books—On the Functions of the Collector—How 
In French and English. : to Collect—Four Centuries of Book Prices—The Child’s 
(The New Volume in the Belles-Lettres Series of the Royal Bookshelf. 


By ALFRED W. POLLARD. 
Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


THE SOUL OF MAN. 
THE FRENCH KINGS: By OSCAR WILDE. 


Their Wives and Mistresses. Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


A Handy Reference List. 
Two Shillings net. THE YOUNG LADY’ S 
iain CHESTERFIELD. 


Worldly Counsel to a Daughter. 


THE ROMAN EMPERORS: 
By SIR GEORGE SAVILE, 


Their Wives and Mistresses. A charming reprint of “ The Lady’s New Year's Gift,” first 
published in 1688. 


Library.) 
Paper Covers or Boards, Six Shillings net. 














A Handy Reference List. 





Two Shillings net. Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


ic te HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 
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Blackwoods’ Christmas 
List. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S 
NOVELS. 


IN SETS AND SINGLE VOLUMES AT 


ALL PRICES. 


Messrs. Biackwood are the only Pub- 
lishers of George Eliot’s Works. 











Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Forty Singing Seamen, 


And other Poems. 
By ALFRED NOYES, 


Author of “Drake: an English Epic,” “The Forest of Wild 
Thyme,” “The Flower of Old Japan.” 


POEMS & BALLADS of GOETHE. 
Translated by Professor AYTOUN, D.C.L., and Sir 
THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B., K.C.V.0. With New Intro- 
duction by Sir T. MARTIN. 6s. net. 





With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF MARCO 
POLO. 


Being the Account of a Journey Overland from Simla to Pekin. 
By Major CLARENCE DALRYMPLE BRUCE, Late Com- 
manding the Chinese Regiment of Infantry. 





With 150 Ilustrations, Maps, and Sketches, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE MARCHES OF HINDUSTAN 


The Record of a Journey in Thibet, Trans-Himalayan India, 
Chinese Turkestan, Russian Turkestan, and Persia. By 
DAVID FRASER, Author of “A Modern Campaign. 


NO\ OF THE DAY. 


6s. each. 


NOVEL 


HAY. 





IAN 


i tj Pi Pp.” By 


“Restful and cheering, witty and has abundant humour.” 
— Times. 


A SUBALTERN OF HORSE. 


By the Author of “ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.” 


“‘Brimming over with humour.”—Scoteman. 





THE POWER OF THE KEYS. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 

‘« Politicians and soldiers, nurses and the general reader, should 

make a point of perusing this delightful story.”—Daily Zelegraph. 


NEPENTHES.  »; 


“Tt is seldom that a novel by an unknown 
a strong impression.’’—7Zrilune, 


FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 


writer has made such 


THE MOON OF BATH. »; Bers Extis. 


“A capital tale.” —Times. 


MUGGINS of the MODERN SIDE 


By EDMUND SELLAR. 


“ Genuinely humorous—gives merriment and pleasure.’ 
—Edinburgh Evening News, 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





THE AUTOMOBILIST ABROAD, 
FRANCIS Miufoun, Author of ‘Castles and Chateaux of! 
Touraine,’ ‘Cathedrals of Northern France,’ &c. With [lj 
trations and Decorations by BLANCHE McManvs, oom 
being in full Colour. 8vo, boxed, 10s. 6d. net. 


PRANKS IN PROVENCE. 
A.R.E. With Cover Design by Cecil Aldin. . 
trated. 5s, . sreiaty lie: 

“This delightful volume . . 
possession.”— Literary World. 


A MIRROR OF FOLLY. By Harotp Winter, 65, 


‘‘ A powerful novel of modern society.”—Spectator. 
‘*Admirable indeed—an entertaining nove ."—Daily Chronicle, 


SI MIHI—? By “Ecomer.” Crown 8vo, 3s, net, 


_A volume of thoughtful, personal essays, by a new writer of very con. 
siderable promise, 


NINEVEH AND OTHER POEMS. By 

GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 5s. net, 

Mr. Viereck is a poet who will have to be reckoned with seriously, The son 

of a German father and an American mother, he bas “listened to the music 
of two worlds.” This volume is his introduction to English readers, 


The following books by E. H. LACON WATSON; 
CHRISTOPHER DEANE. A Story of Life at Win. 


chester and Cambridge, 3s. 6d, 
HINTS TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 
THE BARONY OF BRENDON. 
THE MAKING OF A MAN. 6s. 
THE TEMPLARS. 6s. 


REFLECTIONS OF A HOUSEHOLDER, 2s. 64. cloth; 
4s. 6d. limp leather, 


By Percy Wapray 


- the pictures alone make it a desirable 


2s, net. 
6s, 


BROWN, LANGHAM & CO., Lrp. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
MASTERS’ ‘*GREAT CHURCHMEN ” SERIES, 
3s. 6d. each, 


WILLIAM LAUD, By the Rev. W. L. Mackinvosu, 
M.A. 


ALREADY ISSUED, 


RICHARD HOOKER. By Very Rev. Vernon 
STALEY. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF 
THE REV. W. H. E. McKNIGHT. By his Niece, Evita 
HOMSON, 


‘It was well that the story of this brave, clear-seeing, and energetic cleric 
should be put into print.”—Glasgow Herald. 


PLAYMATES: Studies in Child Life. By Rey. 
H, MayNaRD SMITH, M.A., Author of ‘In Playtime,’ and 
‘Church Teaching at Home.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE 
CHILDREN. By Rev. W. J. Frerrar, M.A., Vicar of St, 
Philip's, Bethnal Green, E, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 6d. net, 


A BOOK ON MODERNISM. 


FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY; An 


Essay on the Essentials of the Christian Faith. By Barroy 
R. V. Minis, M,A. Limp cloth, 1s, net. 


BY THEIR FRUITS. Daily Readings of the 
Thoughts of Others on ‘The Fruits of the Spirit.’ Selected 
and arranged by ELIZABETH SNUSHALL, with a Preface by 
the Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, Vicar of Saltley. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


DEVOTIONAL GLEANINGS FROM THE 
WRITINGS OF THE LATE CANON CARTER, 2s.; leather, 

Qs. 6d. 
This collection of Canon Carter's prayers has been compiled from various 
sources. The larger number of these consists of the very beautiful devotional 
perorations with which he so often ended his sermons and spiritual instructions. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
THE BEAUTIFUL FACE. 
ELIZABETH HARCOURT MITCHELL, 3s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PRAEPARATIO,’ 
Preface by the Rev. GEORGE CONGREVE, of the 
Society of St, John the Evangelist, 


A Tale. By 


With 


= DAY-BOOK OF SHORT READINGS. 


For Use by Busy People. 
to Advent. 2 
6s. net each. 

“‘ We are inclined to think the volume before us the very best we have met 
with. Toeach day is given two pages of full and sober Catholic doctrine, 
closing up with an ‘analysis’ of the reading, a sunming-up of the reading for 
the memory to dwell upon during the day. We have examined it care‘ully, 
and are able thus to recommend it.”— Church Times. 


Advent to Trinity and Trinity 
vols, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, each sold separately, 


MASTERS & CO., 78, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON § COv’S New Gift-Books 








“Told with unflagging interest.”—Daily Telegraph 


Passages from the Past 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL 


In two handsome volumes, cloth, 24s. net, with 2 Photo- 

yure Frontispieces, numerous Illustrations (many from the 
Author's own Drawings), and several Facsimile Letters from 
Celebrated Men 

«This is a book which no student of the Mid-Victorian Epoch 
ean aford to miss. The book, abounding in fascinating stories 
of great personages, is a valuable exposition of an astonishingly 
varied career.” —Daily News 


THE LATEST WORD ON THE MOTOR-CAR 


The Amateur Motorist 


By MAX PEMBERTON 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net 
With 68 Illustrations, mostly from Photographs 
“A volume of fascinating interest, not merely to those who 
are motorists, but to those who may become motorists. Every 
page of Mr. Pemberton’s is alive, and the fascination of 


motoring is made strikingly real, even to those who know 
little about it.”—Daily Mail 











By the Author of “The Silken East” 


Mandalay 


And other Cities of Burma 
By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 


In one handsome volume, 400 pages, cloth, richly gilt and gilt 
top, 21s. net. With 8 Coloured Plates and about 200 other 
Illustrations ; the whole printed on fine Art Paper 

“ We had the pleasure of commending warmly Mr. O’Connor’s 
fascinating volume on ‘The Silken Esst,’ and with equal 
pleasure we commend its successor, ‘ Mandalay.’ This beautiful 
book is not the result of mere travel, but of long residence and 
first-hand study. It does justice to a subject that ought to 
attract every son of England loyal to her Empire.”—Globe 





The House of Howard 


By the late GERALD BRENAN 
and 
E. PHILLIPS STATHAM 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. With 2 Photo- 
gravure Frontispieces, and 32 Portraits and Il ustrations on 
Art Paper 


“We are glad to welcome these two handsome volumes. Told 
in admirable language; no fault can be found with the his. 
torical portion of the work, which is fairly and impartially 
written.” —Athenzum 





Napoleon 
By Dr. MAX LENZ 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net. With about 50 Portraits 
and other Illustrations, printed on Art Paper, also with Maps 
and Facsimiles of Autographs 


“Dr. Lenz writes of Napoleon with greater comprehension than any 
other biographer whose work we can recall. It is of vivid interest to follow 
the author in his explanation of the forces which drove Napoleon from one 

t military adventure to another. Dr. Lenz may be warmly congratu- 
fated on producing a book which has the charm of freshness though its 
theme is well worn.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


In the Strange South Seas 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


In cloth gilt and gilt top, 16s. net, with 56 Illustrations on Art 
Paper, principally from the Author’s Photographs 


“The writing is admirable, virility, elegance, conciseness, 
wit, and not a few touches of pathos contributing to the 
delight of the reader. There is not a chapter whieh be 
missed without loss; piquant and vastly entertaining 
cover to cover.”—Morning Post 





Clubs and Clubmen 


By 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, 10s. 6d. net 
“There is no space to refer to a twentieth part of the good 
stories and anecdotes contained in this volume. For clubs, 


both old and new, Major Griffiths is a learned and fascinating 
guide.’ —Globe 





In Wildest Africa 


By C. G. SCHILLINGS 


In 2 vols., cloth gilt and gilt top, 24s. net. Printed through- 
out on the finest English Art Paper. With about 800 Ilus- 
trations direct from the Author’s Flashlight and other 
Photographs 

“His book eclipses in interest, as well as in importanoe, his 
well-known work, ‘ With Flashlight and Rifle,’ which at the 
time it was published we declared to be the greatest triumph 
in photography of wild animals ever achieved.”—Outlook 





2nd EDITION 


The Bravest Deed 


I Ever Saw 
STORIES OF 


As told by Earl Roberts, Major-Gen. 

Baden-Powell, Admiral Dewey, 

Winston Churchill, Cc. B. Fry, and 
others 


In handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
with Illustrations, 5s. 





“Will take its place henceforth 
among the nursery classics.” 
—Manchester Guardian 


Gamble Gold 


By JUDGE PARRY 


In handsome cloth, richly gilt and gilt 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCE edges, 6s. With 41 Illustrations by 


Harry Furniss 
“One of the most entertaining and 


delightful books we have seen for some 
time. The illustrations are delightful.” Plates 


“A book which all children will find 
mtn ”—The World 


By the Author of 
“Birds of the Countryside‘ 


Pets and How to 
Keep Them 


By FRANK FINN, B.A. 


In handsome cloth gilt, 5s. net 
With 118 Illustrations on Art Paper 
from Photographs and 12 Coloured 


— Spectator “Mr. Finn’s book deserves to become 
a standard on the subject.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 











2 New Volumes of the famous 52 SERIES 


In handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, with Illustrations, 5s. each 


52 Excelsior 
Stories for Boys 


By WELL-KNOWN WRITERS 


52 Excelsior 
Stories for Girls 


Nearly half-a-million volumes already 


A Book of Heroes 


Boys and Men 
A Record of the Past and an Inspiration for 
the Future 
By ALFRED H. MILES 
In handsome cloth gilt and gilt edges, 
with Illustrations, 5s. 








London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


(i). THE ELECTION OF ISABEL. 
By Ronald Macdonald. 


(2) HIS FIRST LEAVE. 
By L. Allen Harker. 


(3) THE DESERT VENTURE. 
By Frank Savile. 








A Great Book of Travel. 


FROM THE NIGER 
TO THE NILE. 


By Lieut. BOYD ALEXANDER, 


With 260 Illustrations and Maps, 2 vols. large medium 

8vo, 36s. not. 

COUNTRY LIFE,—‘“ It is a book which is 
worthy to be ranked with the classics of Stanley, 
Speke, and Livingstone, a book that deserves to, 
and assuredly will, take rank as one of the most 
fascinating revelations of savage Africa, We 
have seldom read a better book of travel, never a 
more deeply interesting one.’’ 


MEMOIRS OF MISTRAL. 
Rendered into English by C. E. Maun, Author of “ An English 
Girl in Paris,” &c. With Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Among all the delightful books of the new 
. poason there is none that excels the Memoirs of Mistral.” 


THE MYSTERY OF MARIA STELLA, 
LADY NEWBOROUGH. by Sir Ratrpn Payne- 
GALLWEY, Bart. Demy 8vo, with many I]lustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

DAILY MAIL.—** Altogether a very strange story.” 


MODERN STUDIES. 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Liverpool. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEXICO of the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Percy F. MakTIn, F.R.G.S. With over 100 Illustrations 
and Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


MORNING POST.—‘* It has the great merit of being at the same time 
comprehensive and entertaining: it is admirably arranged and 
beautifully illustrated.” 


ACROSS PERSIA. By E. Crawsuay Wittiams. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 12s, 6d, net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ There is a freshness and a vigour 
about his writings that make ‘Across Persia’ a book to keep and 
to read when the weariness of city life is upon one.” 


MY ROCK GARDEN, By Recinatp Farrer. 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Second Impression. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘ The book will delight the ‘ born gardener.’ | 


It is packed with first-hand observations trom cover to cover, and 
every page of it is interesting.” 


THE LIFE OF THE SALMON. With refer- 


ence more especially to the Fish in Scotland. By W. L. 
CALDERWOOD, F.R.S.E., Inspector of Salmon Fisheries for 
Scotland. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


FISHING GAZETTE.—**The best book ever written on the life 
history of the salmon.” 


A Charming Book for Boys and Giris. 


THE GOLDEN PORCH: a Book of Greek 
Fairy Tales. By W. M. L. Hutcurnson. With Illustra- 
tions, 5s. 


IN OUR TONGUES. Some Hints to Readers 
of the English Bible. By R. H. KENNETT, Regius Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 3s. 6d, net. 


SPECTATOR.—“ This is a most useful and seasonable volume.” 
BOOKS ON THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD STUDY. 


By W. B. DrummonpD, M.B., Author of “The Child: his 
Nature and Nurture.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CHILD’S MIND: its Growth and Training. 
By W. E. Urwick, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 


London: TOWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


By Oxtver Exton, M.A., | 








THE SPECIAL 
Christmas Number 


OF 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAN” 


Is issued to-day (price as usual Gd,), containing, 
among other Articles of interest to all wha 


live in the country, the {following :— 


Christmas Shoots. 
Second Shoots. 

A Novel Shooting Box. Illustrated. 

The Autumn Field Trials. Illustrated. 

The Winter Sports of Sweden. Illustrated, 
Winter in Rome. 
Not Even a Bite. 


Fishing in Holland. 
By G. P. Crest. 


The Evolution of Hunting Kit. 
Hunting Reminiscences. 

The South Downs. 

Ground Ash Papers —A Christmas Review. By Rorarzay 


Hurst, 
Pigeon Cotes. 
Christmas at the Shops. 

The Smithfield Club Show. 
New Polo Rules. 
Shooting—Hunting—Kennel—Turf—Golf—Motoring, &e. 


By Peers HERVEY. 


Impromptu Sport with Primitive Tackle, 


By “ MAINTOP.” 


Relics of an Old Custom. Illustrated. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. 


invites corre- 
For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 


400 words is a good length—may be accompanied by 


photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All letters not clearly marked “ Country ”’ at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


SALAD ADAAAAAAALAADAAAAALALIALAL ALA 
Messrs. METHUEN beg to call attention to the List of New Books which they have recently published, all of which are 
suitable for Christmas Presents. They also would point out that they are the publishers of RUDYARD KIPLING'S four volumes 
of Poems—-BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, THE SEVEN SEAS, THE FIVE NATIONS, and DEPARTMENTAL 
DITTIES. The following books by E. V. LUCAS are eminently suitable as presents: —THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB, 
7s. 6d. net; THE OPEN ROAD and THE FRIENDLY TOWN, each 5s. Please also notice his New Books given below. 
Charming little presents would be the various volumes of “ Little Books on Art” and “The Library of Devotion.” 


If fiction is preferred, Messrs. Methuen publish nearly all the famous novels of MARIE CORELLI, the most popular Novelist 
of her century. They also publish practically all the novels of W. W. JACOBS and of Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAMSON, whose new 
prel, THE BOTOR CHAPERON, is as successful as its predecessors. Another healthy novel and highly popular is 


A MOTHER’S SON, by Mr. and Mrs. C. B. FRY. 


Your best plan is either to write to Messrs. Methuen and ask for their new Illustrated Catalogue, which is just ready, or t® 


ask your bookseller to show you Messrs. Methuen’s books. 





A HISTORY OF SEALS. By W. pve Gray Brecu, 
LL.D., F.S.A. With 52 Plates in Collotype and a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 

[The Connoisseur’s Library. 


The other volumes in this sumptuous series are :—MEZZO- 
TINTS; PORCELAIN; MINIATURES; IVORIES; ENGLISH 
FURNITURE; EUROPEAN ENAMELS; GLASS; ENGLISH 
COLOURED BOOKS; and GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVER- 
SMITHS’ WORK. 


A BOOK OF CARICATURES. By Max Bererszouw. 
Demy 4to, 21s. net, 

The latest of Mr. Beerbohm’s exhibitions was held at the 
Carfax Gallery last spring; and “A Book of Caricatures” is 
composed chiefly of reproductions of those drawings. The book 
contains over 40 caricatures, including a Coloured Frontispiece. 


THE BUILDERS OF FLORENCE. By J. Woop Brown. 
With 74 Illustrations by Herspert Raritton. Demy 4to, 
18s. net. 

This fine book treats of the history and associations of the 
more important of the historic buildings of Florence. In the 
ease of each building, an exact account is given of its archi- 
tectural development. It is sumptuously produced and admirably 
illustrated. 


READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE, chiefly 
based on the Commentary of Benvenuto pa Imona. By 
the Hon. WiLL1AM WaRREN-VERNON, M.A. With an Intro- 
duction by the late Dean Cuurcu. In 2 vols. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 15s. net. 


A WOMAN’S TREK FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO. 
By Mary Harr. With 64 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 
demy Svo, 16s. net. 


THE COMPLETE MOUNTAINEER. By G. D. 
ApranamM. With over 70 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
“The title of this book is no exaggeration. To climbers of all kinds and 


conditions it will be all but indispensable.”"—Morning Leader. 
“ Mountaineers have looked out for this book, the work of a most excellent 
rock-clim ber, a competent man on ice and snow, and one of the most successful 


of mountain photographers.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. By Fitson Youne. 
With 136 Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

A completely new edition, rewritten, of this popular book. 


THE COMPLETE SHOT. By G. T. Teaspave-Bucke t. 
With 53 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
net. 


The other volumes in this remarkably successful series are :— 
THE COMPLETE CRICKETER; THE COMPLETE RUGBY 
FOOTBALLER; THE COMPLETE GOLFER; and THE COM- 
PLETE PHOTOGRAPHER. 


ASWAN AND HER FRIENDS. By E. V. Lucas. With 
24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A narrative of literary Lichfield in the great days of Anna 
Seward. 


“In this book we have the essence of a generation, the fluttering aroma of 
sentiments and aspirations, long since scattered to the winds.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
A PRINCESS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


By ELEANOR 
C. Priczs. With 21 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 
This volume deals with the life and surroundings of Anne 
Marie Louise d’Orléans, known as La Grande Mademoiselle. 


PETRARCH AND HIS TIMES. By H. C. Houtway- 


CattHorr. With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLE. By D. W. Raynre 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A study, biographical and critical, drawn. from original sources, 
of the man and poet in his relations to his chief friends and 
compeers, 


THE QUEEN OF LETTER WRITERS. By Janer 
Atpis. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A Life of Madame de Sévigné, abounding in vivid interest. 


A HISTORY OF MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA.. Bb 
Cxecitua M. Avy. With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 
net. 

The first volume of a series of histories of the Italian States, 
based on original research. 


ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME. By 
ExizaseTtaH Goprreyr. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 

“It is scientific enough to command confidence, and not too scientific to 
be readable. It is a thoroughly engaging inquiry into the bringing-up of 

English children in the past."’"—Spectator, 


FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO FIELD-MARSHAL. By 
Field-Marshal Sir EvetyN Woop, V.C., G.C.B. With 3 
Portraits, 12 Illustrations, and 14 Maps. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book in its expensive two-volume form had an enormous 

success in 1906. 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN’ TUSCANY. By 
Epwarp Horton, Author of “ The Cities of Umbria.” Wi 
32 Illustrations, of which 16 are in Colour by Witums 
Parkinson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GEORGE MEREDITH: NOVELIST, POET, REFORMER. 

By M. Sturez Henperson. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 6a. 

A careful study of Meredith’s work as novelist, poet, critic, and 
essayist. 


DRAMA AND LIFE. By A. B. Watkiey. Or. 8vo, és. 


The volume includes articles on the contemporary stage in 
London and Paris. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Atexanpre Dumas. Translated by 
E. M. Watuer. With Portraits, in 6 vols., with Frontis- 
pieces in Photogravure, crown 8vo, 63. each. Vols. I. and II, 


THE SOUTH-BOUND CAR. By Owen LLEWELLYN and 
L. Raven-Hitt. With 85 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A vivacious narrative of the events of a tour by motor in Spain. 


TWO-LEGS. By Cart Ewarp. Translated by A. T 
De Marros. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* Two-Legs’ is almost beyond criticism......The story is in some ways the 
most remarkable addition to imaginative folk-lore of our time, and we recom- 
mend its addition to the library of all thoughtful children, no matter how 
young. It will enlarge and enrich the world for every one of them.” —Times, 


THE GENTLEST ART. An Anthology of Entertaining 
Letters. By E. V. Lucas. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“The ‘Gentlest Art’ is, of course, the art of letter-writing. Mr. Lucas is 
himself an expert in this branch of letters, and he has the true spirit of the 
anthologist, a good eye for colour, a delicate — for taste, a good nose for 
verfume, and, above all, a keen sense of quiet humour, A charming, graceful 
Pook.’"—Darly Telegraph. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. ByE.V.Lucas. Second 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
“ As full as all his other work of humour and of observation.”—Spectator, 


IN THE FOOTPRINTS OF DANTE, Arranged by Pacer 
Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“In the Footprints of Dante” is a collection of some of the 
most beautiful and most striking passages from the works of 
Dante. Prose is included as well as verse. 





METHUEN and CO.,, 





36 Essex Street, London, 


W.C. 
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The Best Xmas Book Presents are published by 
THE HOUSE OF 





THE ROYAL FAMILY BY 
PEN AND CAMERA 


By 8. A. Tooley. Contains an abun- 
dance of information and hitherto un- 
published anecdotes relating to Royalty. 
With 120 full-page plates from photo- 
graphs by John Russell and Sons. The 
British Weekly says :—“ This large and 
handsomely produced volume 

history of our Royal Family for forty 
years. The book is an ideal Xmas 
present, and readable from beginning to 
end.” 12s. net. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
AND USEFUL 


In this volume, which is a companion 
volume to Mr. Elder Duncan’s “ Country 
Cottages,” the same author offers valu- 
able suggestions to the man of moderate 
means on how to decorate and furnish 
artistically and economically. The book 
is full of illustrations from designs by the 
leading decorative artists. The Scotsman 
says: “A serviceable book, full of sound 
and practical advice.” 5s. net. 


MR. PICKWICK’S 
CHRISTMAS 


By Charles Dickens, needs no recom- 
mendation as regards the text. The 
pictures by G. A. Williams deserve 
special notice. Of these the Athenzum 
says:—“ Mr. Williams has contrived to 
catch the idyllic note required and to 
preserve the Dickensonian atmosphere. 

The book deserves a special wel- 
come from all lovers of Dickens.” 
With 6 Coloured Plates and 4 Full- 
page and other Illustrations, 6s. net. 


POPULAR FALLACIES 
By A. 8. E. Ackermann, B.Sc., deals 
with the many prevailing common and 
erroneous notions regarding a wide 
variety of subjects. He shows unmis- 
takably that these ideas are fallacies, 
and clearly explains why. The Morning 
Leader describes it as a “sound and very 
interesting book.” “ Will undoubtedly 
give entertainment and information to 
readers.”—T. P.’s Weekly. There are 8 
attractive full-page plates. 6s. 


CASSELL’S CHRISTMAS 
BOOKLETS 


These dainty and artistic volumes form 
an excellent substitute for the conven- 
tional Christmas card. They comprise 
Literary, Spiritual, and Artistic Gems. 
They make charming gifts, something 
more than cards conveying polite and 
stereotyped feelings. 6d. net each. 


A RACKHAM GIFT BOOK 


“The Land of Enchantment ” comprises a 
collection of fanciful stories by popular 
authors, illustrated by Arthur Rackham, 
A.R.W.S., the famous illustrator of 
“Peter Pan” and “Rip Van Winkle.” 
The Athenzum says:—“ The book 
is worth buying and keeping for its 
illustrations alone.” There is a beauti- 
ful coloured frontispiece and 36 other 
illustrations by the artist. The book 
is printed upon imitation Japanese 
vellum in handsome cloth binding. 

7s. 6d. net. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


This is an ideal edition at Lewis Carroll’s 
famous work. Illustrated by CHARLES 
ROBINSON. ‘There are 8 coloured plates 
and 112 illustrations. The Sphere says :— 
“Certainly a very delightful book.” The 
Gentlewoman says :—“ This is a fine large 
volume, beautifully produced.” Itis the 
ideal edition of ‘“‘ Alice,” full of delightful 
illustrations in Mr. Robinson’s best style. 
It has been called the “Children’s Alice” 
par excellence, 6s. net. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
AND THE CRICKET 
ON THE HEARTH 


Here are two works of Charles Dickens F 


in one volume. They are got up 
daintily, and are beautifully illustrated 
by G. A. Williams in colour and black 
and white. The Athenewm says:— 
“Deserves a special welcome from all 
lovers of Dickens.” With 2 Coloured 
and 7 Full-page Plates. 6s. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
SALVATION ARMY 


By Hulda Friederichs. With Preface by 
General Booth, and a number of illus- 
trations from photographs. The Tribune 
says :—‘ Miss Friederichs brings to her 
task a ready pen and a sympathetic 
mind. Particularly interesting are her 
character sketches of the leaders of the 
Army.” The Morning Leader says:— 
“The work is extraordinarily human.” 
3s. 6d. 


KATE MEREDITH 
By the Author of “Captain Kettle.” 
Over 62,000 copies of this striking novel 
by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne have already 
been sold, and it has been pronounced 
the most thrilling romance since “'Trea- 
sure Island.” The Standard says :—“ An 
air of actuality pervades the whole book 
—certainly the best novel Cutcliffe Hyne 
has ever written.” 6s. 


CASSELL 


TREES AND THEIR 
LIFE HISTORIES 


By Professor Perey Groom, M.A., D.Sc, 
F.L.S. It treats of the life histories of 
trees commonly grown or growing in 
this country, and contains matter in- 
valuable to the student, while the intro. 
ductory portion gives the necessary 
information to adapt it for use by readers 
unacquainted with botany. There are 
112 full-page plates and upwards of 409 
other illustrations from photographs by 
Henry Irving. 25s. net, 


THE FAIRYLAND OF 
LIVING THINGS 


By R. Kearton, is the prettiest, the least 
expensive, and the most interesting 
“ Kearton ” nature-book yet issued. It 
contains over 160 pictures, taken direct 
from wild, free nature by Cherry 
Kearton, of wild birds, beasts, reptiles, 
insects, and plants at home. The Scotsman 
says :— It is a capital gift-book.” Cloth 
gilt. 8s. 6. 


HARRY ROUNTREE’S 
A N N UV A L 


A collection of delightful stories by W. 
Pett Ridge, Walter Emanuel, and other 
popular authors. The Evening Standard 
says:—“ The stories are diverting, and 

the pictures decidedly good.” Mr, 
Rountree contributes all the illustra- 
tions, which comprise 8 coloured plates, 
50 large and a great number of smaller 
pictures. The book of the year for 
Christmas and Country House Parties is 
undoubtedly “ Rountree’s Annual.” 3s.6d. 


THE ROMANCE 
OF MEDICINE 


Dr. Ronald Campbell Macfie, M.A.Aberd., 
M.B., C.M., deals in this fascinating 
volume with the great medicine dis- 
coveries and surgical achievements. He 
shows the romantic, imaginative, 
historical, and human side of medicine, 
The Athenzum says :— The fuscination 
of the book is enhanced by its absolute 
truthfulness....... A book without a dull 
page.” With 3 coloured and 4 black-and- 
white plates. 6s. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY 
For Presents. 


These books, consisting of reprints of the 
world’s classics, are beautifully bound and 
finished and are of handsome appear- 
ance. Cloth, gilt back, 8d. net each; 
leather, gilt back and top, 1s. 6d. net 
each. 25 vols. now ready. Fumed-oak 
bookcase to hold 50 vols., —_ 12s. 6d. net. 

















Our New Illustrated Catalogue of Xmas Books sent free to any Address 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 





—_—_—_— 


VENETIAN LIFE. 
By W. D. HOWELLS, 
Author of “Italian Journeys,” &c. 
New Edition, Revised, and with an Additional Chapter. 


With 20 Full-page Plates in Colour by Epmunp H. Gargert. 
8vo, 16s, net. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. 


THE POET, THE ARTIST, THE MAN. 





With some Contemporary Accounts, By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

“Mr. Arthur Symons, in a triple capacity of biographer, critic, and editor, 
has everywhere in his most valuable book made good use of a refined intuition 
and efficient judgment.”’— Nation. 

“4 book which we cannot do without.”’—Saturday Review. 





THE STORY OF A BEAUTIFUL 
DUCHESS. 


Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll. 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY, M.A. With Photogravure 
Portraits, 21s. net. 2nd Edition. 


“A spirited picture of a time abounding in curious interest.”—Spectator. 











THE NATURE POEMS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


With 16 Full-page Pictures in Photogravure by WILLIAM 
HYDE. New Edition Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr, Hyde's monochrome wash drawings are in some respects the finest 
things he has ever done; the splendid poetry and his beloved Nature have 
inspired him doubly, as it were, in these stately pictures.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 





GREECE AND THE AGEAN 
ISLANDS. 


By PHILIP SANFORD MARDEN, 
Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


A work which should be at once a source of pleasure to those who know 
Greece, and of some assistance to those who are making their first acquaint- 
ance with the fascinating land. 


LONDON PARKS AND GARDENS, 
By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL, 
Author of “A History of Gardening in England,” “Children’s 
Gardens.” 
With numerous Illustrations in Colour by Lady VictorRIA MANNERS. 
Imp. 8vo, 21s. net. 
“No more fascinating and complete study of Nature in town......has ever been 








made...... Ardent love and long labour must have gone to the making of the 
book.......Lady Victoria Manners has helped in the task by contributing many 


charming illustrations.’’—Country Life. 


THE GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY. 


By G. 8S. STREET, 
Illustrated with 12 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Street's volume, happily conceived and choicely written, is executed 


with equal care and illustrated with fine portraits of the more famous 
*Ghosts.’"—Morning Post. 


THE ART OF LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 


By HUMPHRY REPTON. 
Revised and Edited by JOHN NOLEN, Member of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects. 
Fully Illustrated from the Original Plates, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 








THE OLD PEABODY PEW. 


The Story of a Christmas Courtship. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Illustrated, 3s, 6d. net. 


The BOOKMAN says:—“ The very title of this book and its size will fill any one with pleasant excitement who knows the writings of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, and when the sub-title ia read, ‘ A Christmas Romance of a Country Church,’ imagination will prepare the reader for a touching successor to ‘ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol.’ This is a village story, a country courtship, a beautiful love tale with humour in it, and a happy ending. It is appropriateness 


itself as a book for Christmas time.” 








SONGS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


By NORMAN GALE, [Illustrated by HeLEN SrrattTon, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








MORE PAGES FROM THE DAY-BOOK OF BETHIA HARDACRE. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “The Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre.” Post S8vo, 6s. 


“Those who have read the first batch of pages from ‘ The Day-book of Bethia Hardacre,’ will give a hearty welcome to another book by Ella Fuller Mait- 
land. The second partakes, toa large extent, of the character of its predecessor. Her note-book is a charming miscellany of extracts and observations.” 


—Country Lafe. 





NIMROD’ 


S WIFE. 


By Mrs. ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. A Record of Sport, Travel, and Nature Study in the “Rockies,” the Cevennes, on the 
Ottawa, and in Norway. With numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


“One of the most agreeable histories of sport that we have read for a long time.””—Country Life. 
“A more entertaining or a more prettily produced book than ‘Nimrod’s Wife’ we do not often see, 


All the various risks and hardships are so 


graphically depicted that one almost smells the forest and feels the restful comfort of the camp at sundown. A most enjoyable book."’—British Weekly. 





THE FOREST 


PLAYFELLOW. 


By E. K. SANDERS. With Photogravure Frontispiece, feap. 8vo, gilt cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ We shall place it on the shelf beside ‘The Golden Age’ and ‘ The Invisible Playmate,’ not because it is like either, but because it is unclassable and 
tain 0 Ren ke A 





.) 





THE COMMENTS OF BAGSHOT. 


By J. A. SPENDER, Editor of the Westminster Gazette. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


From Rambling Remarks in the British Weekly :—‘* No one has recognised more fully than I have the extraordinary excellence of Mr. Spander’s work as 


8 journalist. But I could scarcely 


have imagined that he was capable of ‘The Comments of Bagshot.’ The essays are full of rich and fruitful thought. 
Nothing of the kind more suggestive and enriching has been published for | ong.” 








LEAVES FROM THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 





Selected by the Rev. H. D. MADGE. Fully Illustrated and bound in white cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


A GREAT NOVEL. 


THE YOUNGER SET. 





By R. W. 


* A story of absorbing interest ; many of the characters are drawn with great subtlety.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Conlin: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & COMPANY Ltd. 


CHAMBERS. With 8 Illustrations, 6s. 3rd Edition. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR ALL PURSES. 


PUBLISHED BY COMMAND OF HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD Vil. 


THE KING’S PICTURES. 


Vol, I1—The BUCKINGHAM PALACE COLLECTION. Vol. IIl.—Tne WINDSOR CASTLE COLLECTION, 


180 Magnificent Photogravures, reproduced direct from the Original Paintings. Text hy LIONEL CUST, M.V.O., Surveyor of the King’s 
Pictures and Works of Art. In two cloth portfulios, 20 guineas net, or bound in full morocco, 26 guineas net. 





“A wealth of masterpieces, little known to art-lovers, is now made accessible to the public.”—A/shenaum. 





GREAT MASTERS. 


One hundred exquisite Reproduction’ in Photogravure of the great Masters’ Masterpieces, selected mainly from private collections, and therefore 
almost new to the collector and art-lover. A short instructive and descriptive treatise accompanies each picture, written by Sir MARTIN 
CONWAY, Siade Professor at Cambridge. Size 20 in. by 15 in., in portfolio, £5 net. 


“ The prints are quite admirable. I have never seen such beautiful photogravures.”—Sir W. B. RicHmonp, R.A, 





A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT IN HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. Helmolt. With an Introductory Essay by the Right Hon. 
James Bryce, D.C.L., LL.D., F.RS. Complete in Eight Super-Royal Octavo 
Volumes, with many Maps, Coloured Plates and Black-and-White Illustrations. 
Price, in Cloth, Six Pounds net; or in Half-Morocco, Eight Guineas net. 





*.* A full and complete Prospectus on Application. 


No man can afford to neglect the study of History, and, fortunately, the study is in itself so entrancing as to make 
such a work as “THe Worvp’s History” more absorbing than the most wonderful fiction. It is a work for every man, 
and above all,: for every J-englishman. 

The true inwardness of any great national movement is only understood when brought into line with similar move- 
ments in other countries. This is true of the Renaissance, true of the Reformation, true of the Growth of Empire, true 
of the Industrial Revolution, true of the rise of the Commons, and indeed true of every forward step in national 
development. 

And we as citizens of a world-wide Empire stand peculiarly in need of a world-wide outlook, if we are to 
emancipate ourselves from insular prejudice, bias, bigotry and narrow-mindedness. ‘What should they know of 
England, who only England know ?” is a question voicing a duty that we owe to ourselves, to our children and to our 
fellow-subjects of that Greater Britain beyond the Seas, as well as to our nearer neighbours across the Channel, 


“Tne Worvp’s History” aims at dispelling this ignorance and this misunderstanding. It teaches us that “there 
are men on the other side of the mountain” (“‘ Hinter dem Berge sind auch Leute”), and men, too, of like passions with 
ourselves, men who are working might and main for the betterment of the world, men with whom it should be our 
privilege to co-operate. ; 

National History, important as its study undoubtedly is, too often converts its students into patriots in the narrow 
and worst sense. It does not make for “ emtentes cordiales.” It stands in need of a corrective. “Tue Wor.p’s 
History” is such a corrective, and therefore should find a place in every college, in every school and in every home in 
the Three Kingdoms. It gives such a perspective to national movements as robs them of their selfish proclivities. 
‘This it does by bringing them into line with similar movements in other lands whereby they gain in every way and 
lose in no way. 

Hence “ THe Wortp’s History” is peculiarly every Englishman’s history, and now that the subject has been shorn 
of all its subtlety so that a plain man may read it with pleasure and profit, all patriotic truth-seekers should apply 
themselves to it with assiduity. 


So valuable is the work to the teacher and student that even in its incomplete form it has been used extensively 
throughout the country, and everywhere it has received the warmest of welcomes. Now that after much labour the work 
is at length complete, it should find a place on the bookshelves of every professor, of every teacher and of every earnest 
student of the subject from one end of the Empire to the other. : 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
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PUBLICATIONS. XMAS, 10907. 


NOTABLE LIVES. 


FATHER AND SON. 


With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. [2nd Impression. 
«For all students of human nature, and all historians of the psychology of religion the book is invaluable,”— Pali Ma/i Gazette, 


SARAH BERNHARDT. 


Profusely illustrated. Demy 8vo, I§s. net. 
“Sarch Bernhardt all over.” — Times. 


THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE. 


Vols. I. and II. ready. Vol. III. in the press. Demy 8vo, ros. net each. 


# All the famous men and women of ber generation pass under her pen.” — 7 imes. 


MADAME RECAMIER. 3y EDOUARD HERRIOT. With Portraits. 2 vols., 208, net. 


“Jn all likelihood the most complet: biography that we shall get of this delicate and decorative enigma.” —D.sily Chronicle. 
Three Popular Reprints, Profusely Illustrated, Demy 8vo, Gs. net each. 


HENRY IRVING. | JEANNE D’ARC. | HOGARTH. 


By BRAM STOKER. By T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. By AUSTIN DOBSON. 











BEAUTIFUL BOOKS ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 


EGYPT BELOW THE CATARACTS. 


By WALTER TYNDALE. 


With 60 Water-Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
“ At once a guide, a history, and a brilliant pictorial record. Whether one knows Ezypt or not, it is a delight."—Pall Mail Gazette. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF FRANCE. 


By HERBERT MARSHALL, R.W.S., and HESTER MARSHALL. 
W.th 60 Water-Colour Drawings by Herbert Marshall, R.W.S. Demy 8vo, 16s, net. 


“ The most pleasing of gift bocks.’"—Guardian, 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF VERSAILLES AND THE 
ENGLAND. TRIANONS. 
; _ By GEORGE GILBERT, By P. de NOLHAC. 
With 60 Water-Coloer Drawings by W..W. Collins, B.I. Illustrated in Colour by RENE BINET. Demy 8vo, 16s. net, 


Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
“Pleasant and faithful reminders of the places they represent.”— Athena. m 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 51 Coloured Drawings by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 1 vol., 15s, net. 


Among the Christmas books it will be hard to rival this delightful volume." — 7 mes. 


** At once a guide-book, history, and souvenir."—Daily Telegraph. ~ 





“An artistic treasure. 





FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. Illustrated in colours by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 6s, net. 


“Simply wonderful.” —Daity CHRONICLE. 


THE CHILDREN AND THE PICTURES. 


By LADY TENNANT. _ Illustrated from the famous Tennant Collection. 6s. 
“Most fascinating. To an imaginative child a treasure house.” —OvuTLook. 
THE PLAYMATE. |THE CANTERBURY PUZZLES. 
And other Curious Problems. 


By CHARLES TURLEY, Author of “Godfrey | 
Marten.” Illustrated by H. R. MILLAR. 5s. | By HENRY ERNEST DUDENEBY., Illustrated. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
“ Will be popular at once with every boy and girl.”"—Wor.p. “ A capital book of posers.”"—Daity News. 


THE HAPPY ANNUAL. 


Illustrated in Colours by CECIL ALDIN and JOHN HASSALL. 1s. net. 





THE GREAT ARTISTS. 
REMBRANDT. By Emive Micuet. With| SIR HENRY RAEBURN. By Sit 
- 90 Plates, in Photogravure and Tint, cloth, 30s. net. WALTER ARMSTRONG, Divector of the National Gallery, Ireland- 
THE DRAWINGS OF JEAN With 2 Coloured Plates and 66 Photogravures, 1 vol. imperial gtu, 

FRANCOIS MILLET. In 1 vol. imperial gto, with 50 Plates. | £5 58. net. 
Reproduced f the Original Drawings, and Descriptive Text by | 7 
LEONCE BENEDITE. Edition limited to 300 copies for sale SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir 
W. ARMSTRONG. With 52 plates, 15s. net. A few copies of the 


in Great Britain and the Colonies. Fifty copies, with text on 
Japanese vellum, bound in vellum, gilt, six guineas net ; and 250 sumptuous £5 5s. editioa are still to be had. 


copieson hand-made paper, bound in English buckram, four guineas net ™ 
JOHN SARGENT, RA. By Atice| GAINSBOROUGH. By Sir W. ‘Ans. 
Meynett. With 58 Photogravures and 4 Lithographs, 1 vol. | sTRONG. With 8 Photogravures and 40 Half-tone Lllustrajions, 

_imperial gto, £6 6s. net. Pe Aa __|_tgsner. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
A New and Revised Edition (first published in May, 1907). By A. ESCOFFIER, of the Carlton Hotel. 123. 6d. net. 


“Comprehensive as well as simple, it should be in every house.” Pall Mall Gazette. 


21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW 





JUST PUBLISHED.—With 8 Portraits in Photogravure, large 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


LORD WANTAGE, V.C., K.C.B. : 


a Memoir. By his WIFE. 





A BOOK FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR ELDERS. 
With 28 Illustrations by E. T, REED. Crown 8vo0, 6s, 


UNLUCKY FAMILY. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
The World -— :—*If any one likes to laugh till he can laugh no longer, let 
him take up ‘The Unlucky Family.’” 


THROUGH THE MAGIC DOOR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
The British Weekly says :—“ A frank, pleasant, hearty, little book.” 


A HOLIDAY IN THE HAPPY VALLEY 


WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
By T. BRB. SWINBURNE, Major (late R.M.A.) With 2 Full-page 
ustrations in Colour, and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
*,* Wherein is set forth how a pair of novices fared for six months in the 
fair land of Kashmir, and how they extended their tour to certain interesting 
cities of India, 


NATURE’S MOODS AND TENSES. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With 82 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF CAVOUR. 


By the Hon, EDWARD CADOGAN. With a Frontispiece, 7s. 6d, net. 














The Daily Telegraph says :—“ Mr. Cadogan has managed to give us not only a 
vivid picture of the man, but has also contributed a valuable addition to our 
historical shelves.” 


THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, 


and an Englishwoman in India 200 Years Ago. By Col. 
JOHN BIDDULPH. With a Frontispiece and Map, large post 8vo, 6s. net. 





PROSE IDYLS .2. WEST RIDING. 


By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN HARVARD AND HIS TIMES 


By HENRY C. SHELLEY. With 24 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE MINORIES, 
LONDON. 


By the Rev. E. M. TOMLINSON, Sometime Vicar of Holy Trinity, 
Minories. With 4 Portraits in Photogravure and 9 Half-tone Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


THE SOCIAL FETICH. 


By Lady GROVE. With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


REMINISCENCES OF OXFORD. 


By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL, M.A. Revised and Cheaper Edition, Con- 
siderably Enlarged. With 16 Illustrations, large post 8vo, 6s. 




















SPRING IN LONDON. Au222"-%ni"®. 


By E. A. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 
OF 


THE VOYAGE xi. ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, G.V.O., B.N. New and Cheaper Edition, 
in 2 vols., each with Coloured Frontispiece, 12 Illustrations, and Map, large 
post Svo, 10s. net. 

Sir A. Conan Dorie, in “Through the Magic Door,” says :—" Written in 
lain sailor fashion, with no attempt at overstatement or colour, it none the 
less (or perhaps all the more) leaves a deep impression upon the mind,” 

*.* Copies of the LIBRARY EDITION, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, 42s. net, are 

still to be had. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE BROKEN ROAD. 


By A. E. W. 


LAID UP IN LAVENDER. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
MY MERRY ROCKHURST. 
By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
HER LADYSHIP. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
THE AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM 
FRAULEIN SCHMIDT and MR. 
ANSTRUTHER. 











MASON. 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth 
and her German Garden.” 





a 


Works by ARTHUR C. BENSON 
THE ALTAR FIRE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 7s. 6d. net. 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


ELEVENTH IMPRESSION. 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDow, 


ELEVENTH IMPRESSION. 7s. 6d. net. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKs. 


The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION, In 13 vols. large crown 8yo, . 
top, 68. each. The 15 vole, are also supplied in Bet, eloth bind.ea’ 
Ss. 











MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


The “KNUTSFORD” EDITION. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. cut edges, cloth 
gilt top, 4s. 6d. each net. 3 


LIFE & WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, 
EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


The ‘‘HAWORTH” EDITION. In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
top, 6s. each ; or in Set, cloth binding, gilt top, £2 2s. , 





MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


UNIFORM EDITION, Each volume illustrated by a Vignette Title-page, 
10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S 
COMPLETE WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Edited and Annotated by the Rt. Hon. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C., M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON, 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Portrait Frontispiece to each 
volume, 7s, 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 17 vols., and the POCKET EDITION 
in 8 vols. Particulars upon application. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


CHEAPER EDITION, complete in 1 vol., with Portrait, large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION in 6 vols., and the POCKET EDITION 
in 3 vols. Particulars upon application. 


A LIFE of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘‘The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Fifth and thoroughly Revised Edition, with a Portrait of Shakespeare, a 
Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's 
known Signatures, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol. medium &yo, 
profusely illustrated with Ebotequeranes, Topographical Views, &., 16s. ; 
and the Student's Edition, with a Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: a Biography. 


NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION. With Portraits, 
and Facsimile Letter, large crown Svo, 6s. 
*,.* Also the FOURTH IMPRESSION (SECOND EDITION) of the 
Original Edition, with Portraits, Map, and Facsimile Letter, 10s. 6d. 














THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By BR. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Assistant Master at Harrow School, &c. SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols, 
demy 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, 21s. 


A VISION OF INDIA. 


By SIDNEY LOW. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 32 Full-page Illus 
trations, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS: 


A Record of Secret Service Recently Achieved. 
By ERSKINE CHILDERS. With 2 Maps and 2 Charts. 
IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s, 








SIXTH 





Athenzum.— We can conceive no volume of reference more indispensable 
to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the journalist,” 


In 1 vol. of 1,464 pp. royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; or 32s. net in half-moroeeo, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX AND EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Nore.—Copies of the “INDEX AND EPITOME” in the alternative bindi 
be seen at the Principal Booksellers’ in ft ond the Oona 
Prospectus of the ** DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” end 
of the “INDEX AND EPITOME” will be sent post-free on application, 





and 


London: SMITH, ELDER 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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HO ENGLAND SAVED 
EUROPE: the Steey of the Great War (1793- 
Fi) SECOND IMPRESSION. In 4 vols. 
crown 8Y0, with Portraits, Facsimiles, and 
Plans, 68. each, 

FOR THE FLAG. Tuirp 

FIGHTS. With Portraits and Plans, 6s. 


pEEDS THAT WON THE 
EMPIRE. With Portraits and Plans. 
TWENTIETH EDITION. 6s. 
INGTON’S MEN. 
WELL Autobiographies. 6s, 


Some 





THE TALE OF THE GREAT 
MUTINY. SIXTH (and considerably enlarged) 
EDITION, With Portraits and Plans, 6s. 

NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: 
Sketches of Famous Seamen. THIRD IM- 
PRESSION. With Portraits and a Facsimile 
Letter, 6s. 

THE COMMANDER OF THE 
*HIRONDELLE.’ With 16 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 6s. 

WESLEY AND HIS CENTURY: 
a Study in Spiritual Forces. With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece and 4 Facsimiles, 

SECOND IMPRESSION. 6s. net, 





By FRANK T. 


_ CONAN DOYLE, in ‘‘ Through the Magic 
Se A have described a Sailor's life. 


most virile writers who 

QUR HERITAGE THE SEA. 
With a Frontispiece, 6s. 

BACK TO SUNNY SEAS. With 
8 Illustrations in Colour, 6s. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT 
SERVICE : being the Polity of the Mercantile 
Marine for "Longshore Readers. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. 7s. 6d. 

THE LOG OF A SEA-WAIF:; 
being Recollections of the First Four Years of 
my Sea Life. FIFTH IMPRESSION. With 
justrations, 3s. 6d. 





BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 


Door,” says Mr. Bullen is “‘one of the 


SEA-WRACK. Szconp Impression. 
With 8 Illustrations, 6s. 

DEEP-SEA PLUNDERINGS. A 
Collection of Stories of the Sea. THIRD 
IMPRESSION. Lllustrated, 6s. 

THE WAY THEY HAVE IN 
THE NAVY: being a Day-to-Day Record of 
the 1899 Naval Manceuvres. In paper cover, 
1s.; or, in cloth, ls. 6d, 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHA- 
LOT’ ROUND THE WORLD AFTER SPERM 
WHALES. THIRTEENTH IMPRESSION, 
With Illustrations and a Chart, 3s. 6d, 





By Sir A. CONAN DOYLE: 


SIR NIGEL. TuirpImpression. With 
Illustrations, 6s. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE 


*KOROSKO.’ NEW EDITION, With Illus- 
trations, 3s. 

UNCLE BERNAC: a Memory of the 
Empire. THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 
With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

RODNEY STONE. New and 
CHEAPER EDITION. With Illustrations, 
Ss. 6d. 

THE WHITE COMPANY. 
and CHEAPER EDITION. With 
tions, 3s. 6d, 

THE GREEN FLAG, and other 
Stories of War and Sport. NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 

THE ADVENTURES of GERARD 
With Illustrations, 6s, 


NEw 
Tlustra- 





THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES. With Dlustrations, 6s. 


THE HOUND OF THE BASKER- 
VILLES. With Illustrations, 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF SHER- 
LOCK HOLMES. With Lilustrations, 3s. 6d. 

THE EXPLOITS OF BRIGADIER 
GERARD. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR. Illustrated, 
3s. 6d. 
THE MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK 


HOLMES. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
SONGS OF ACTION, Firrs In- 
PRESSION, 5s. 
THE GREAT BOER WAR, 18q9- 
1902. THOROUGHLY REVISED, EN 
LARGED, and COMPLETED EDITION, 


With Maps and Plans, large post Svo, 10s. 6d, 





ASELECTION FROM SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN: 
wp Aner HOPE. 4th Impression. 
ToMAec’s FORTUNE, and other Stories. 
2ud Impression. 


(2nd 


FLOTSAM. With a Frontispiece. 7th Im- 
pression. 
BARLASCH OF THE GUARD. 8th In- 
pression. 


THE VULTURES. 7th Impression. 

THE VELVET GLOVE. 5th Impression. 

THE ISLE OF UNREST. With Illustrations, 
7th Impression. 

RODEN’'S CORNER. 5th Edition. 

IN KEDAR’S TENTS. 10th Edition. 

THE GREY LADY. With 12 Full-page Ilustra- 
tions. 6th Impression. 

THE SOWERS, 28th Edition. 

WITH EDGED TOOLS. 

THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD: 
FENWICK’S CAREER. With Illustrations. 
2nd Impression. 

THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. 
With Illustrations. 6th Impression. (2nd 
Edition.) 

LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER. With Illustra- 


tions. 5th Impression, (Total Sales over 
165,000 copies.) 
ELEANOR. With Illustrations. 6th Impres- 


sion, 
HELBECK OF BANNISDALE. 7th Edition. 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 3rd Edition. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN : 

CHIPPINGE. 3rd Impression. 

COUNT HANNIBAL. 5th Impression. 

THE CASTLE INN. With a Frontispiece, 
6th Edition. 

IN KINGS’ BYWAYS, 2nd Impression. 


By A. E. W. MASON: 
THE TRUANTS. 
THE FOUR FEATHERS. 11th Impression. 





By S. R. CROCKETT: 


THE SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full-page 
Illustrations. 3rd Impression. 

LITTLE ANNA MARK. With a Frontispiece. 
2nd Impression. 

THE BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. 3rd Impression. 
HE RED AXE. With 8 Full-page Illustra- 


tions. 3rd Impression. 


CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. 4th 
Impression. 

By ANTHONY HOPE : 

THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. 2nd Inm- 


pression. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ELIZABETH 
AND HER GERMAN GARDEN”: 


THE PRINCESS PRISCILLA'S FORT- 
NIGHT. 4th Impression, 


| By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE: 


IF YOUTH BUT KNEW. 2nd Impression, 
FRENCH NAN. ‘ri Impression, 
ROSE OF THE WORLD. 7th Impression. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”’): 
POISON ISLAND. 2nd Impression 
SIR JOHN CONSTANTINE. 2nd Impres- 


s10R. 
SHAKESPEARE’S CHRISTMAS, and other 
Stories. With Illustrations. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN: 
THE STORY OF BAWN. 2nd Impression. 
DICK PENTREATH. 2nd Impression. 
JULIA. 2nd Impression. 
LOVE OF SISTERS. iri Impression, 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE: 
THE -MAN FROM AMERICA. 2nd Im- 
ression. 
P ‘TER'S MOTHER. itl Impression. 
CORNELIUS. 5th lunpression. 





4ND STANDARD WORKS. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
JOHN ADDINCTON SYMONDS. 


THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 7 vols., 
large crown 8vo, 


THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS. 


Portrait, 7a, 64. 
THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 7s, 6d. 
THE FINE ARTS, 7s. 6d, 
ITALIAN LITERATURE. 2 vols., lis. 


THE CATHOLIC REACTION, 2vols. With 
a Portrait and Index to the 7 vols., 15s. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 
ITALY AND GREECE. 3 vols. large crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. each, 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECES- 
SORS IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. NEW 
gun Panera EDITION, Large crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 


With a 


THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL 
ANGELO BUONARROTI. NEW EDITION, 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite 

the Translation, 


ESSAYS SPECULATIVE AND 
SUGGESTIVE. NEW EDITION. With an 
Introduction by Horatio F, Brown, Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: 
a Biography. By Horatio F. Brown. NEW 
EDITION in One Volume. With a Portrait 
and a New Preface, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, FROM 
1848 TO 1861. KEdited by Sir Anruve Hers, 
With 8 Engravings on Steel. 2‘Interior Views of 
Balmoral in Chromolithography, and upwards 
of 50 highly-finished Engravings on Wood, 
royal 4to, 42s. 

*," Also the LIBRARY EDITION, Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d.; and the POPULAR EDITION, 
with Woodcut Illustrations, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


MORE LEAVES FROM THE 
JOURNAL OF A LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
FROM 1862 TO 1882. With Portraits and 
Woodcut Lilustrations, FIFTH EDITION, 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

*," Also the POPULAR EDITION, with 

Portraits and Woodcut Illustrations, fcap. 8vo, 


=8. Od, 


LIFE OF H.R.H,. THE PRINCE 
CONSORT. By Sir Turopore Maxtiy, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. PEOPLE'S EDITION in one volume, 
bound in cloth, 4s, 6d.; or in 6 parts, price 64, 
each, 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE : its Peoples, 
History, and Products, By Sir W. W. Hunter, 
K.C.S.L, C.LE., LL.D. THIRD STANDARD 
EDITION, With Map, demy 8vo, 28s. 


A TREASURY OF IRISH 
POETRY IN THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 
Edited by the Rev. Storrorp Brooxrand T. W. 
Rottestoy. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8¥o, 
7s. 6d. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. 
By Mrs. Futter Mairianp, Author of “ Pages 
from the Day-book of Bethia Hardacre,”’ &e., 
and Sir Freprxicx Poitiock, Bart. SEVENTH 
IMPRESSION, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. By Mrs. A. Munnar 
Smith (KE. T. Bradley), Author of ‘* Annals of 
Westminster Abbey,” &. FOURTH EDITION, 
With 25 Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMEN- 
TARIES. By Dr. G. G. Gervixvs, Professor 
at Heidelberg. Translated, under the Author’s 
Superintendence, by F. E. Buxserr. With a 
Preface by F. J. Fursivatn, SEVENTH 
EDITION, 8vo, I4s, 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VER- 
SAILLES: Studies from Court Life in the 
Later Years of Louis XIV. SECOND IM.- 
PRESSION. By G. F. Brapnr. With Ilus- 
trations, small demy Svo, 10s. 6d, net. 


WAR AND THE WORLD'S LIFE. 
By Colonel F, N. Mavpr, C.B, With Plans, 
12s. 6d, net. 








*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder § Co, will be happy to send an Illustrated Catalogue of their Books suitable for Presents post-free on application, 








London: SMITH, 





ELDER and CO., 


15 Waterloo 


Place, S.W, 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


A SELECTION FROM 





*DARTON’S FINE ART 
SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine Paper. 
profusely Illustrated in the best style by 
Popular Artists, bound in cloth boards, gilt 
top, 8 x 53, price 68.; calf, 10s. 6d. net, 





X ANOTHER BOOK OF, .y 


Lucas’s 
New 


scutyrru. - VERSES FOR CHILDREN 


Selected and Edited by E. V. 
LUCAS. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece . and Title-page, besides 
numerous Black-and-White Illus- 
trations, by FRANCIS D. 
BEDFORD. 


Volume 
for 
Children. 


COMPILATION.” 


—Athenzeum. 


ee 


AWONDER BOOK of OLD ROMANCE 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON, Illustrated by A. G, Watxza, 
Sculptor. 


“*A very beautiful book deeply interesting to any intelligent 
child, and the beauty of the old romances will appeal Strongly to any 
imaginative mind.”—WORLD. 





SOME OF THE OTHER POPULAR VOLUMES IN. THIS SERIES INCLUDE: 





Illustrated by F. D.. BEDFORD. 


Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 





FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. 
Selected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS. 


Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 


OLD FASHIONED TALES. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS, 

A volume of over 400 pages of special interest, as showing the Literature 
popular among Children during the last hundred years. Boys and girls of the 
present day will find no less pleasure in reading these stories, for the attraction 
of a good tale, well told, lasts through many generations. 











Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 


THE “ORIGINAL POEMS” & OTHERS. 
By JANE and ANN TAYLOR and ADELAIDE O'KEEFFE. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 


“ The quality of the poetry of the Misses Taylor has been praised by such 
great judges that any praise from ourselves would be superfluous. No other 
writers of children’s poetry have written of childish incident with all the 
child’s simplicity.’’—Spectator. 


Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
Retold from CHAUCER and other Writers. 
By ‘F. J. HARVEY DARTON. With Introduction by Dr. 
F.'J. FURNIVALL. 


“‘ The book deserves every detail of its setting, for we have an introduction 
to Chaucer which cannot be bettered Told with the greatest skill 
boy or girl may read and enjoy them, and yet their character is preserved. 
No fitter present could be found.”—World. 


Illustrated ly GORDON BROWNE, R&.1. 

















FAIRY TALES FROM GRIMM. 
With Introduction by S. BARING-GOULD. 
“ A fairy book beyond reproach.”—Graphic. 








i 
A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 
By MARY MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. EDWARD 
DOWDEN. 
“Should take a high place. In this work the most famous ballads have 


been done into prose so skilfully, and have been so artisticall illustrated, that 
it forms a volume to be highly prized. An excellent gift-book.—Standare 





Illustrated by A. G. WALKER. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEEN, 
By MARY MACLEOD. , 
With Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 
“Miss Mary Macleod has perf ed a di d di i 
testo and dlenstion"—Poll Mell Gents. Oe 
“Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have 
seen.”—Leeds Mercury. ‘ 











Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 
Stories from “Morte Darthur.” 


By MARY MACLEOD. 
With Introduction by JOHN W. HALES. 





** An admirable piece of work.”’—Athenzum. 
*‘The Arthurian legends have ‘never been told in simpler fashion than in 
this altogether charming volume.” —Queen. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RI, 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK, 
By MARY MACLEOD. 
With Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. 


** Miss Macleod has followed the plot more closely than Mary and Charles 
Lamb, and a charming book of stories is the result.” —Truth. 

** Mr. Gordon Browne's illustrations add another charm to a very attractive 
book,” —Spectator, 





Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. 
Introduction by EDWARD CLODD. 


* The illustrations leave nothing to be desired.” —Standard. 
“This is really a seasonable book for all Christmases.”"—Punch. 








Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
STORIES FROM FROISSART. 
By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “ Admirals All,” &c, 
“ A really fine book, and effectively illustrated.’’—Outlook. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 
With Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
“The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have 
seen.” — Westminster Gazette. 





lilustrated by F. M. RUDLAND. 


THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY. 
ty Mrs. SHERWOOD. Edited, with Introduction, by M. E. 
PALGRAVE. 
“A better gift-book is not eas 
deservedly popular story.”’—Daily 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 
By §. R. CROCKETT. 


“The best book about children, if not the best children’s book, which we 
have seen this year.”— Westminster Gazette. 


to find than this pleasing edition of a 
ews, 











Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, 


**One of the best of the new editions that the present Christmas has called 
forth. Stiangers to the fascinating pen of Maria Edgeworth could not have 
a better volume in which to leara what they have been missing.’’"—Times, 

** Nothing could be more admirably carried out.’’—Bookman. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, RI. 





SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, 
AND UNDINE. 
By DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
With Introduction by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


** Certain to engage the sympathies of an entirely new set of readers.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE and W. Hl. C. GROOME 





SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


* We confess to having fallen under the spell of these delightful chronicles. 
‘The illustrations are just what was wanted to make this one of the most 
attractive books about children.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 





THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF 
SIR TOADY LION. 
With those of GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 
By S. R. -CROCKETT. 


“When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we 
have ever read, we are still short of the mark.”—Daily Chronicle. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.. Ltd., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & COS LIST. 


4 New and Original Book for Children by the Author of “Mrs. 
Green,” &c. 


ER By EVELYNE E. RYND, Author of “ Mrs. 
OTH * Green.” With numerous Illustrations by 
Dorotny Furniss. Demy 8vo, printed on 


ND superfine paper, Fancy Art Linen Boards, 
LA a 3s. 6d. 


2nd Edition Now Ready. 


WHY-WHY & TOM-CAT 


By “ BROWN LINNET.” With numerous Illustrations by 
GorpoN BrowNE. Demy Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“These journeyings of *‘Why-Why and Tom-Cat’ are described with an 
inality and imagination which make the book charming - even to grown-ups.” 
ory’ —Wor.p. 


« 4 real children's book for children of the best kind."—Mornixe Leaver. 
Uniform in style and price with the following three books by 
PHBE ALLEN: “PLAYING AT BOTANY,” Third 
nition. “GAROEN PESTS,” “JACK AND JILL’S 
JOURNEY,” Second Edition. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


The Golden Astrolabe. 


By W. H. BRYCE and H. DE VERE STACPOOLE. Ilus- 
trated by A. S. Boyp. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“ Rousing and breezly written.” —OvTLoox. 
“Episodes in it are numerous and fascinating, and the style distinctly graphic.” 
—StTaNDARD. 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. 


By Mrs. E. M. FIELD, Author of “Ethne,” “ Little Count 
Paul,’ “Mixed Pickles,” &c, &c. With many Full-page 
Illustrations by A. G. WALKER (Sculptor). Cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“ Altogether successful....... a thoroughly entertaining volume.’’—SranDARD. 
“Of absorbing interest, and wm addition it throws much light on the manners 
end customs of the days of King Alfrel.’—Teacuers’ Ar. 


THE KING’S COCKADE 


By HUBERT RENDEL, Author of “Under which King?” 
Illustrated by CHARLES SHELDON. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Rendel has written a story which may be heartily commended to youthful 
readers. The boy who masters i—and once he turns to it he will not soon lay it 
down—will be made thoroughly familiar with notable historical personages of the 
time, as well as of the costumes, customs, and manners of the perwd.”—Scorsmay, 

“This is an excellent historical story by a new writer, who will be heard of 
again, and than whom few have made a better entry into the ranks of popular 
writers for boys.” —ScuooL GUARDIAN, 


HEMMED IN. 


A Tale of the Western Soudan. By Lieut.-Col. 
A. F.M. FERRYMAN. With numerous Illustrations by Joun 
JELLICOE. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The author has an easy, breezy, natural style, which interests us at once.” 

“ 4 most interesting book,”—DaiLy News. —Times, 


BRITONS AT BAY. 


By If.C. MOORE, Illustrated by JoHN JELLICOE, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“No healthy-minded boy will be uble to resist its fascination.’’—Recorp. 
“ Exceedingly interesting, and much general information is interwoven with the 
sory.” —SCHOOLMASTER. 


LOST SIR’ BRIAN. 


By FRED WHISHAW. [Illustrated by WintIAm RaAINey, 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR G/RLS. 








cmon EDITH VERNON’S LIFE-WORK. 
(the 17th). With [Illustrations in Colour by R. WHEEL- 


WRIGHT. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A BAD THREE WEEKS. 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS, Author of * A Family of Girls,” 
&c, Illustrated by A. TALBOT SMITH. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


“ 4 caytal story.”"—Recoxp, 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 
By M. H. CORNWALL-LEGH. [Illustrated by Eva Roos, 
Large crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Brery character lives......./ A fresh humour takes the place of the usual senti- 
mentality, much to the delight of those who read the story.”—Trutu, 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘* Misunderstood,” 
&c. Illustrated by C. A. SHEPprERsON, Large crown S8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d, 





THE MERRY TALES OF THE WISE 
MEN OF GOTHAM. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. With Illustrations by 
GORDON BROWNE. 

“* These stories, which aro at loast as o/d as the Tudors, 
will please children...... the fun is very simpio and homoly. 
Very cleverly and amusingly Wlustrated.” 

—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 


Fancy cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


TALES OF MIRTH AND MARVEL 
FROM THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. The new volume in 
DARTON’'sS 3s. net Fine Art Series. Crown 8vo, art linen, 
This is a selection from the best and most popular of the 
Ingoldsby Legends. The selected Tales are here most humorously 
illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


THE RAILWAY CHILDREN. x... sess 


y Mrs. E. NESBIT. Illustrated by Cas, /a8 never writien 
E. Brock. Cloth, 6s. Uniform with “ Oswald —Poscs. 
Bastable, and others.” 

* A fragrant and sweet story. It would be indeed dificult to find one better 
suited for reading round the nursery fire, or one which boys or girls alike would 
more enjoy." —ATHENXUM. 





Send to Wells Gardner, Darton and Co., Lid., 3 Pater- 
noster Buildings, London, E.C., for their large 
Mlustrated Catalogue, containing particulars of 
hundreds of copyright books for presents and prizes; also 
for the latest Catalogue (printed in Colours) of 
Darton’s Fine Art Series, published at 6S. each. 





-CHATTERBOX 


No publication has 








Is the best and most popular book for Children. 
ever been move widely read than CHATTERBOX, 


CHATTERBOX 4°HLDs Liprary 


IN ITSELF. 
The present volume of CHATTERBOX measures 7} by 10 inches, 
Consists of :— 
416 large Pages with over 
250 original Illustrations, besides 
12 beautiful Coloured Piates printed in the best style 
of Chromo-Lithography. 
Pictorial boards, 3s. ; printed on high-class paper, cloth bound, 
gilt edges, 5s. 
The DAILY TELEGRAP!! calls “Chatterbox” ‘world 
famous.....its picturos arc as admirable as its fetter: 


press....ijt is good all through, and ite exceptiona 
contents have givon it an ontrance to ail parts of the 


world.”’ 


A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


_ SUNDAY. |... 


416 
Lange 3s. and 5s. see 
Pages. | Pictures. 


New Volume. | 
NOTHING DBDETTER. 


* We can wnagine nothing better calewlated to encourage reasonadle Sunday 
observance in the school and nursery.” —TIMES, 
A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED. 

“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well 


as it can be solved anywhere.” —SPectator. 
THE PRIZE. 
FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 


THE PRIZE ist. delightful Gift-book for Children, and contains 
13 Chromo-Lithog. aphs, besides 70 High-class Pictures. Issued in 
Volume Form to suit all tastes. Is. 2d. illustrated wrapper ; 
ls. 6d. pictorial binding; 2s. cloth boards; 2s, 6d. cloth boards, 
richly gilt. 

“* As a present for young children it would be dificult to find a better book.” 

—WESsTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


THE BABY'S ANNUAL. Large type, short words. Abundance of Pictures 
Js. Gd, 


Pictorial boards, Is, 6d.; cloth, bevelled boards, 2s, 6 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


A DELIGHTFUL GIFT-BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


ADMIRAL EDDY. 
A NEW VOLUME BY OLIVER ONIONS. 6s. 


“ Dainty and delicate in treatment, written with full cyegethy for childish 

ideals, and with a real enthusiasm for little people. Eddy is a delightful 

creation, A book in which all parents and lovers of children will delight.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 





AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR BOYS. 


ROUND ABOUT THE NORTH POLE 


By W. J. GORDON. With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 
lds. net. 


“No chronicler has taken the work in hand so thoroughly as Mr. Gordon. 
A story rich in heroic deeds and in scientific results, It is well told, 
and Mr, ymper has admirably illustrated it.”—Scotsman, 


WITH THE BORDER RUFFIANS. 


Memories of the Far West, 1852-1868. By R. H. WILLIAMS. 
Edited by E. W. WILLIAMS. With Illustrations, 12s. net. 


FOURTEEN YEARS IN 
PARLIAMENT, 1892 to 1906. 


By A. 8S. T. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN, formerly M.P. for the 
Tonbridge Division of Kent. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF 
JOSEPH WIGGINS, F.R.G.S., 


Modern Discoverer of the Kara Sea Route to Siberia. 
By HENRY JOHNSON. With Maps and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


QUAKER AND COURTIER. 


Life and Work of William Penn, the Founder of Pennsylvania. 
By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of “Queen and 
Cardinal,” &c. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


A BOOK OF BEAUTIFUL LACE. 


PILLOW LACE. 


By ELIZABETH MINCOFF, Ph.D., and MARGARET §&. 
MARRIAGE, M.A, With numerous Illustrations, medium 
8vo, 15s. net. 

“We know of no better book from which pillow-lace making in its various 
branches may be taught, nor have we come across one which combines so 
much that is interesting concerning the history and art of lace-making with 
what is practically useful. The amateur lace-maker who cannot learn the art 
of handling the bobbins from this very delightful and valuable book had 
better resign herself to the fact that the Fates have not destined har to be a 

-maker.”’— Westminster Gazette. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 


BENSON’S BOOKS. 


5s. net, 


A 
MR. A. C. 
THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 
THE THREAD OF GOLD. ‘5s. net. 


THE DEATH OF VIRGIL. 


A Dramatic Narrative. By T. H. WARREN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 

“A theme that is of peculiar attraction to a scholar and poet Dr. 
Warren's treatment has both skill and dignity, and is altogether worthy of 
the august theme.......Dr. Warren reveals with admirable art the varying 
working of the poet’s mind.”—Westminster Gazette. 


THE VIGIL OF BRUNHILD. 


A Narrative Poem. By FREDERIC MANNING. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The name of Brunhild raises memories of tragedy, of rivalry with the 
murderous Fredegonde, and of her cruel death by wild horses. But, though 
she is one of the greatest figures in early French history, she has never been 
celebrated, so far as is known, in English poetry; nor has she received the 
honour she deserves from her own countrymen. 


ANCESTORS. 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


“A book of considerable power full, even sensationally so, of matter of 
absorbing interest.”—Morning Post. 
~* Ancestors,’ with its keen insight into motive and character, and its subtle 
close analysis, must be written down an excellent piece of work.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DOWLAND CASTLE. 
The EARL OF IDDESLEIGH’S NOVEL. 6s. 
*** Dowland Castle,’ indeed, ‘touches chords’ and ‘awakens responsive 
echoes in our hearts’—and memories, and se we commend it to our 
readers.’’—Morning Post. 


TOWARD THE DAWN. 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


* It is not often that one has the chance even to rent, much less purchase 
outright, a whole moor for 6s,, but the offer is now open to realers of ‘ Toward 
the wn.” Every mood of his wild country he traces with a patient, 
affectionate care,"’—Punch. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle 


Street, W. 





Messrs. BELL'S BOOKS. 


Messrs. BELL’S ILLUSTRATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Second Large Impression. Crown 4to, 6s, net, 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK 


The Story of Peter Pan retold by DANIEL O'CONNOR, 
from the Play by J. M. Barrie. With 28 Full-page Iustra.. 
tions in Colour by ALICE B. WOODWARD. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 250 Copies, 
the Text on Hand-made Paper, the Plates mounted, 
10s. 6d. net. 


“It would be difficult to imagine anything more dainty. The pictures 
ey Sean, and to follow the story in Mr. Daniel O'Connor's version 
is almost as fascinating as it was to see Mr, Barrie’s quaint 
stage."’—Glasgow Herald, ie men 2 Ge 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Small 4to, Illustrated, 10s. 64. net, 
QUEEN MARY’S BOOK. 


A Collection of Poems and Essays by Mary Queen of 
Edited by Mrs. P. STEWART-MACKENZIE ARBUTHNOT 
“‘Whatever may be his point of view with regard to Mary, reader 
interested in her personality and career should be glad of this ton 
collection of her poems and essays, and should be grateful to Mrs, Arbuthnot 
for her zeal in making the collection and in supplying renderings of those 
pieces not already trauslated.”—Daily Telegraph, 


LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS ILLUSTRES. 


Publiés la direction de DANIEL O’CONNOR, 


Small crown 8vo, with 8 Full-page Dlustrations in Colour and 
29 in Black and White, 5s. net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
GEORGE SAND: LES MAITRES 
SONNEURS. 
Préface @’&MILE FAGUET, de Académie Frangaise, 
Illustrations de M. V. WHEELHOUSE. 
Post 8vo, 6s. net. 
HOW TO COLLECT CONTINENTAL 


CHINA, 
By C. H. WYLDE. With 40 Plates, and upwards of 600 
Facsimiles of Marks. 
Uniform with Mrs, Willoughby Hodgson’s popular book on English China 


and Earthenware. 








sous 








Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HOW TO COLLECT POSTAGE-STAMPS. 
By BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. With 48 Plates, illustrating 
upwards of 750 specimens. 


“ No better guide could be put into the hands of the intending collector, and 
even the hardened philatelist may learn a great deal from its 
—Manchester Guardian, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “BRITISH ARTISTS” SERIES. 


GEORGE MORLAND. 
By G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. With 4 Coloured Plates 
and 78 other Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“Dr, Williamson has long since won a reputation for thoroughness of 
research and accuracy of statement. The appendices alone in the book just 
issued form a complete dictionary of the works of the great master, and 
represent years of patient toil. A storehouse of wealth to the future 
student.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
NEW AND CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITION. 
Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 

*«It may justly be claimed for the charming Endymion Series that it is the 
best illustrated edition of the British poets that has yet appeared.”—Studw. 
POEMS BY JOHN KEATS. Illustrated and Decorated 

by Ropert ANNING BELL. With an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor WaLTER RauuicH, M.A. 4th Edition. 

POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING, [Illustrated and 
Decorated by Byam Suaw. With an Introduction by 
Ricuarp Garnett, LL.D., C.B. 3rd Edition. 

POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. [Ilus- 
trated and Decorated by Roperr ANNING Bexy. With an 
Introduction by Professor WALTER Rauzieu, M.A. 

POEMS BY TENNYSON. Illustrated and Decorated 
by Exveanor Fortescvr BRICKDALE. 

ENGLISH LYRICS from Spenser to Milton. _Iilus- 
trated and Decorated by R. Annina Betxu, With an Intro- 
duction, by Joun Dennis. 

THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. _Iilus- 
trated and Decorated by W. Hearn Rosrnson. With an 
Introduction by Nozn Wi.u1ams. 





London: 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal St., W.C. 
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some of Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS’S Publications specially 
suitable for CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


These can be seen at ALL BOOKSELLERS’, and until December 24th, on presentation of visiting- 
card, at the Exhibition, THE BRUTON GALLERIES, Bruton Street, W. 


alice IN. WONDERLAND. by Lewis | THE CHILD-LOVERS’ CALENDAR, 1908. 
ABRO 





































































LL. From the latest Copyright Text. With 12 Coloured and many Wi 2 . : : 
CaBPrastrations by MILLICHNT SOWEEBY. Se. net. With 12 Illustrations in Colours by AMELIA BAUERLE. Small 810, 
» Field.—“ Fortunate the children of to-day who are to make her : ‘ 
caintance for the first time in this radiant garb!” Pall Mall Gazette—“ In the Greenaway manner, except that the artist is 


rtlewoman.—* Presents ALICE’S friends as it is probable that children | more vigorous in her lines and less straitened in her types. 
Me them, They have the air of the odd matter-of-fact topsy-turvydom 
” 


ithe story: Regen" COGS Ce THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES, A SPARROW. 


CHILDHOOD : being Twelve Days from Our Youth. By G. W. JAMES. With 6 Illustrations after Drawings and Photographs, 
Pictured in Colours by MILLICENT SOWERBY, and Written in Verse by _small crown Svo, cloth, 28. 6d. ; 
GITHA SOWERBY. The Text printed in 2 Colours and with some 30 Field.—** Will certainly please lovers of animals.” 
: Scotsman.—** Has an engaging natural freshness that is sure to make it a 


Ijustrations in the Text. 7} by 9fin. 3s. 6d. net. ‘ ni 
sen a Kate Greenaway’s best work. The pictures are | favourite with young readers. 


THE DUMPY-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Thirty-six Titles to select from. Royal 32mo, bound in Decorated Wash- 
able Cloth, 1s. net each. Over 250,000 of these books have been sold. 


Norm 
delight? 
BUMBLETOES: being their Adventures with Belinda 


and the Buttons Boy. Pictured in 12 Scenes by MILLICENT SOWERBY, 
and Written in Verse by GITHA SOWERBY. The 12 Scenes in Colour, 





and 18 further Illustrations in the Text. 5} by7in. 18. 6d. net. Evening Standard.—“ Tiny books which very small people will find most 
Crown.—“ Some of the freshest and most charming examples of creative | fascinating.” 
watercolour drawings. An altogether neat and delightful little volume, Nottingham Guardian.—‘ They have everything to recommend them to 
exceptionally well printed and finished.” their readers.” 





THE MEDICI SERIES OF COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


Burlington Magazine,—“ Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to the public.” 
Connoisseur.—* The nearest approach to perfection that has been achieved.” 
1.  LUINI. Head of the Virgin Mary (Fresco), Colour surface, 133 by 10}in., 12s. 6d. net. 
I. LEONARDO DA VINCI. Head of the Christ (Cartoon), Colour sarface, 13} by 10}in., 12s. 6d, net, 
i. BOTTICELLI. The Virgin and Child (Tempera). Colour surface, 13{ by 9}in., 12s. 6d. net. 
lV. LEONAROO DA VINCI. The Last Supper (Fresco), Colour surface, $l} by 16in., 25s, net. 
Vy. PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA, Portrait of an Unknown Lady. Colour surface, 154 by 11} in., 10s. 6d. net. 
VL LORENZO DI CREDI. The Annunciation (Tempera). Colour surface, 174 by 12in., 15s. net. 
Vil. FILIPPINO LIPPI. (?) The Virgin in Adoration (Tempera). Colour surface, 19} by 15 in. Size of Original Picture, 39 by 
30 in., 15s. net. ; ‘ : | Preparing. 
VL BOTTICELLI. The Birth of Venus (Tempera). Colour surface, 36 by 21} in., 25s. net, [ Preparing, 
OCCASIONAL PLATE, I. 
LIPPI-FILIPPO. The Virgin, after the Painting in ‘Tempera on Wooden Panel, Uffizi Gallery, Florence, of the Virgin, Child, 
St. John, and an Angel. Coloured surface, 13} by 10 in. Size of Original, 36 by 24in. 10s. Gd. net. 
Inland Postage (Great Britain), 6d. per plate, except Nos. IV. and VIII, which are 9d, Foreign postages double these amounts. 
FRAMES AND MOUNTS. 

In response to many inquiries for suitable frames and mounts at a reasonable cost, the Publishers have arrauged for their supply by a leading firm of 
framemakers, at prices possible only where such work is done iv quantity. 

Florentine Frames.—For those who devire more expensive frames, arrangements have been made to procure examples of the finest Florentine models, 
copies of notable contemporary originals in the Florentine Churches and Galleries. Specimens of the several styles may be seen at St. Martin’s Lane, and 
many of the chief booksellers’. 

Full particulars of Plates and Frames, with method of publication and terms of subscription, will be found in an Illustrated Prospectus, which may 


be had post-free on application. 
OTHER REPRODUCTIONS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS PRINTED IN COLOUR. | FOUR-COLOUR REPRODUCTIONS. 
L GIOVANNI BELLINI. The Doge Lorenzo Loredano, | PERUGINO. ‘The Crucifixion, after the Triptych in the 
: 


National Gallery, London. Edition limited to 400 Signed Proofs on 


Japanese Vellum, Plate 27 by 20} in.; colour surface, 20 by 14) in. Convent of Sta. Maria dei Pazzi, Florence. Florentine carved frame, 21. 5 
Price 638. net. (Solid Ebonised Frame, 158.3; do., Spanish Mahogany, rold f >, 17 by 1li “k m¢ s oak ‘ 

21s. ; packing-case 2¢.; Plate only, flat packing, 18.3 all carriage extra. 6 Ey y llin., dark mount, 5%. ; oak frame, oak mount, 3s. 6d. 
Plate by post, rolled, 6d.) mounted only, 1s Gd.; unmounted, 1s. Postage extra, 


D i , > ine Se y: ° _ a» 
IL LUCA SIGNORELLI. Portrait of a Florentine Senator, | GIORGIONE. The Virgin Enthroned between Saints, after 
Royal Gallery, Berlin. Edition limited to 300 Copies on Japanese : ; 
Vellum, of which 10 only remain for sile. Plate 22$ by I4}in.; colour the Altar-piece at Castelfranco. (omplete in gold frame, 9} by 7} in., 


ace, 12 by 8§ in. P 3 Sbonised Frame 
oy WRAL oY 4-4-8 HF oy fe dark mount, 3s. 6d.; oak frame, oak mount, 28. 6d.; mounted 
extra. Plate by post, rolled, Gd.) only, 9d.; unmounted, 6d. Postage extra, 


THE NEW MEDIAVAL LIBRARY. NEW VOLUMES of the KING’S CLASSICS. 


‘ Athenzum.—“* We note with pleasure that competent scholars in every case 
The first three volumes are Translated from the Middle French by Avice | have supervised this series, which can therefore be received with confidence.”’ 
Keur-Weicu, who also furnishes Notes and an Introduction. Size 6} by lémo (6 by 4} in.), gilt tops, quarter bound, antique grey boards or red cloth, 

d ; 





in., boards, 68. met.; whole brown pigskin, antique style, with clasps, 1s. Gd. net; quarter vellum, 2s. Gd. net. See Prospectus, 

Ts. 6d. net. CHAUCER IN MODERN ENGLISH, with Notes and Introduction by 
Prof. W. W. Sxeat, Litt.D. 

I, THE BOOK OF THE DUKE OF TRUE LOVERS. 48 THE PARLIAMENT OF BIRDS AND HOUSE OF FAME. 


i. OF THE TUMBLER OF OUR LADY AND OTHER MIRACLES. | 47 THE PROLOGUE, Romaunt of the Rose, and Minor Poems, 
41 THE LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN. 
i, THE CHATELAINE OF VERGI. 


38 WALPOLE’S CASTLE OF OTRANTO. With Sir Walter Scott's 





(Other volumes in preparation.) Preface and Introduction by Miss Spuregon. 
45 THE SONG OF ROLAND. Newly Translated from the Old French 
Each volume contains photogravure or woodcut reproductions of the by Mrs. Crosianp, with an Introduction by Prof. Branpin, Ph.D. 
Illustrations contained in the Works reproduced. Each volume further con- | 49 Mrs. GASKELL’S CRANFORD. With an Introduction by R. 
tains a title-page engraved upon wood, after notable contemporary examples. BrimLer JOHNSON. 


WOMEN OF FLORENCE: a Sindy of thir}; TUSCAN FEASTS AND TUSCAN 
Influence on Florentine History during and prior to the Cinqueceato. By FRIENDS. By DOROTHY NEVILE LEES. With 12 Reproductions, 
Professor ISIDORO DEL LUNGO. With an Introduction by Dr. GUIDO after Photographs of typical Tuscan Scenes, 58. net. — 

BIAGI. With 2 Plates in Four-Colour, and 24 in Half-Tone. Buckram, Standard,—‘ lu her company we are taken to fairs and festivals which throw 
gilt top, 76, Gd. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. into relief all that is most typical in the life of the peasantry.” 
Burlington Magazine.—‘** An extremely human, agreeable, and interesting 
book, which the care of the publishers in the illustration and decoration has ARTISTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAIS- 
0 O10 ri - , n a . 


rend stive.” SANCE. By E. L. SEELEY. 
a ees Tones printed in two tints, 7s. Gd. net. Uniform with “Stories of the 


CAIRO, JERUSALEM, AND DAMASCUS: Italian Artists from Vasari.” 
Three Chief Cities of the Egyptian Sultans. By D. S. MARGOLIOUTH, Also a SPECIAL EDITION, with 4 extra Four-Colour Plates, the Half- 
D.Litt,, Laudian Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Fully | Tones printed in Two Tints and a Special Coloured Frontispiece, after Raphael, 
Illustrated in Colour by W. S. S. TYRWHITT, B.B.A., and REGINALD | Small 4to, parchment, gilt top, 158. net; vellum, 20s. net; red polished 


BARRATT, A.R.W.S. 208. net. morocco (to order), 308. net. 
a Herald.—“* One of those comparatively few works that are both STORIES OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS 
and readable......The colour treatment is particularly masterly...... this FROM VASARI. Collected and Arranged by E EE 
: 7 : oe : le ! , anged by E. L. SEELEY, Red 
= pees of the very atmosphere of the East is a very distinct artistic buckram, gilt top, 76. 6d. eat. SPECIAL EDITION, small ‘a, parch- 


ment, gilt top, 15s. met; whole vellum, 20s. met; whole red polished 


LISBON AND CINTRA. With some Account of morocco (to order), 308. net. 
other Cities and Historic Sites in Portugal. By A.C. INCHBOLD, With THE COLOUR OF LONDON. By W. a. 


30 Illustrations in Colour by STANLEY INCHBOLD. 10s, Gd. net. LOFTIE, F.S.A. With 60 Illustrations in Colour, and an Essay by the 
Times.—“ The writer is an intelligent and careful guide who does not waste Japanese Artist, YOSHIO MARKINO. 206. net. 
space with rhetoric or with personalia.” Athenzum.—** Has given us a London which is new...... the picture of a 





Outlook,—** Mr, Stanley Inchbold has caught the light of the Southern | beautiful capital, which he reveals to its astounded inhabitants, In many of his 
» ; pictures he seems, as it were, to reveal London to Londoners themselves,” 
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THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF FRENCH VERSE. 


Thirteenth Century to Nineteenth Century. 


Chosen and Edited by ST. JOHN LUCAS. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. net; 
on Oxford India Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘' A perfect gem, reflecting the highest credit on 
Mr. St. John Lucas, who has selected it, and on the University 
publishers who have made of the volume a ‘thing of beauty.’ It is 
without doubt the most vate representation of French poetry 
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ought to find a very large circle of readers, for it is incomparably 
better than any collection of the kind which is in vogue at the present 
time.” 
Manchester Courier.— This volume will make an ideal Christmas 
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THE RISE OF 
THE GREEK EPIC. 


Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Harvard University. 
By GILBERT MURRAY. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

Morning Leader (WiLLIAM Ancuenr).—“ A contribution to the history 
of civilisation, inspired by rare imaginative sympathy and interpreta- 
tive insight. Professor Murray’s theories are marked out with a 
patient reasonableness, an absence of ‘talking for victory’ which 
renders them extremely plausible, and they are fortified by many 
ingenious analogies from other regions of literature. One feels that 
if this be not the true account of the matter, or at any rate an advance 
towards it, the more 's the pity, for the book is assuredly a notable 
example of reconstructive imagination working under the guidance of 
scientific method.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘Few books on ancient literature are more 
suggestive or more delightful than this.” 


TUDOR AND STUART LIBRARY. 


Linen rag paper, printed with the Types given to the University 
by Dr. FELL, 1660. 


NEW VOLUMES. bs. net each. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS 
AND A LOVER'S COMPLAINT. 


With an Introduction by W. H. HADOW. 


MINOR POEMS OF 
MICHAEL DRAYTON. 


Chosen and Edited by CYRIL BRETT. 


Nation.—** A volume which every lover of poetry will be glad to 
In compiling it Mr. Brett has done a real service to 
literature.” 


Liverpool Courier.—* From the beautiful typography of this volume 
to the clean and careful scholarship which has handled every word so 
finely—authenticating, annotating and conserving—this white-bound 
volume edition of all the best of Drayton's work owns not a single 
feature that it is impossible to linger over with a fine sense of fitness 


and composure.” 
OXFORD LIBRARY OF TRANSLATIONS. 


HEINE’S BOOK OF SONGS. 


Translated by J. TODHUNTER. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 64d. 
net; on Oxford India Paper, 4s. 6d. net. 


Evening Standard.—‘‘ We find here that rare achievement, ‘the 
spirit of the original,’ especially in the more slight and tender lyrics, 
and this little volume of verses and translations, or verses in transla- 
tion, is a very pleasant thing.” 


ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE 
INVASIONS OF JULIUS CAESAR 


By-T. RICE HOLMFS. 
Maps, 21s. net. 


8vo, with 44 Illustrations and 3 





THE LAW AND CUSTOM 
OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


By Sir W. RB. ANSON. Vol. Il, The Crown, Part 1. Third 
Edition. S8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WRITING OF ENGLISH, 


By P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar of the University of 

London, with the Assistance of Mrs. AMY H. LANGDON 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. p 

Trib Leading Article).—“* A t ti ; 

little tie Me. uote shows whe ouieines have a aasia 
pernicious effect on sound and clear writing y 
assistance from Mrs. Amy Langdon, 
excellent typical exercises.” 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC 
IN ENGLAND. 


By ERNEST WALKER. §8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Standard.—‘‘ A musician finely equipped on both the i 
theoretical sides. Dr. Walker's history of English music will betes 
not only informative, but a distinct addition to the literature of music 
in the English language His book is worthy in every Way to rank 
as the standard work on a most important subject,” 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR HENRY WOTTON. 


By LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH. 2 vols., buckram, 2s. net, 
Times.—“ Mr. Pearsall Smith has the essential quali i 

dealing with men like Wotton, he can write lightly a — = mg for 
book might be mfinitely learned and accurate, and it would give 
completely false portrait of Wotton if it were heavily written. Fears 
ness has nothing to do with the witty Ambassador and Provost, and 
nothing that was not readable could give a right impression of hin. 
His new biographer writes with an appropriate pen, and never gives us 
a dull page. Letters and life together make two good-sized volumes 
overfiowing with humour and interest, a picture of the early seven- 
teenth century of which it would be difficult to exaggerate the liveliness 
and variety, and a portrait of a thoroughly delightful and humane 
personality.” 


FRONTIERS. 


By the Right Hon. LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON, 
D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.5. The Romanes Lecture delivered in 
the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, November 2nd, 1907. 8yo, 
paper covers, 2s. net. 
Cambridge Review.— The subject is full of historical and political 
interest, to which he has done justice in the full measure permitted 
in the 50 or 60 instructive and interesting pages.” 


THE PUBLIC RECORD 
AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


With Plan of Evolution of the Chief Courts and Depart 
ments of the Government. By LUKE OWEN PIKE. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Law Times.—‘‘ An exceedingly interesting plan has been prepared, 
forming a table of evolution of the Constitution and the public 
records.” 

Law Quarterly Review.—"* Notwithstanding all that has been written 
about English constitutional law by learned and eminent persons, this 
brief discourse is a valuable addition to the accessible information about 
the origins of our judicial and administrative departments. ......We can 
specially recommend Mr. Pike’s exposition to Continental scholars as 
being both concise and authentic.” 

Spectator.— He takes the chief Courts and Departments of the 
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Government and shows how they have attained their present form. 

English Historical Review.—“ Brings out ina very interesting way the 
continuity of our machinery of government as witnessed by the 
continuity of the records. The plan appended, showing the evolution 
of the chief courts and departments of the Government, is ingenio 
constructed, and is of real value.” 


THE POETS—Geoffrey Chaucer 
to Alfred Tennyson, 1340-1892, 


Impressions by WILLIAM STEBBING. 2 vols. (not sold 
separately). Vol. I., Chaucer—Burns; Vol. II., Wordsworth 
—Tennyson. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. net; on Oxford India 
Paper, in one vol., 10s. 6d. net. 

Scotsman. —‘‘ The outpourings of a scholarly reader who likes to bask 
in the t’s sunshine of feeling until he is warm with appreciation. 
With their refined and catholic taste, and their frequent quotations of 
good things more or less well known, the volumes form at once 
a pleasing and edifying anthology of docu ted and discriminating 
eulogy, which should be read with interest and sympathy by every one 
who loves good poetry.” 
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